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TO  THE  KING. 


SIRE, 

It  is  now  upwards  of  seventeen  years  since 
Your  M^esty  did  me  the  honour  to  appoint 
me  Your  Gardener  at  Kaisington  and  St. 
James's;  during  which  time  I  have  made 
a  great  variety  of  experiments  on  Fruit  and 
Forest  Trees,  and  introduced  the  mode  of 
Pruning  and  Training  recommended  in  the 
following  Treatise. 
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Your  Majesty  has,  at  different  times,  gra- 
ciously condescended  to  examine  the  process, 
and  been  pleased  to  express  Your  approba- 
tion of  the  Improvements  in  such  favourable 
terms,  as  to  cause  nay  heart  to  overflow  with 
unspeakable  |)leasure. 

Such  encouragement  from  my  Royal  Mas- 
ter has  stimulated  me  to  proceed  with  so 
much  alacrity  and  perseverance,  as  to  over- 
come every  difficulty  that  opposed  me,  and 
to  bring  the  subjects  treated  of  in  this 
Volume  to  such  a  state  of  perfection  as 
will,  I  flatter  myself,  in  some  measure 
render  it  worthy  of  Your  Majesty's  pa- 
tronage. 

Permit  me  then.  Sire,  with  the  most 
profound  humility  to  lay  this  Work  at  Your 
Majesty's  feet ;  and  thus  publicly  to  acknow- 
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ledge  my  gratitude  to  the  best  of  Sovereigns, 
find  the  best  of  Masters,  for  the  innumerable 
blessings  which  under  him  I  enjoy,  both  as  a 
Subject  and  a  Servant. 

That  Your  Majesty  may  long  live  to  par 
tronize  the  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  to  reign 
over  a  loyal,  brave,  and  happy  people,  is  the 
daily  prayer  of. 

Your  Majesty's 
Most  grateful  and  most  devoted 

Humble  Servant, 

WILLIAM  FORSYTR 
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pleasure  affirm,  that  the  quantity  of  fruit  has  been 
remarkably  increased,  and  the  quality  greatly  im- 
proved. 

I  have  in  the  following  pages  stated  many  facts^ 
to  evince  the  utility  of  the  Composition  recom- 
mended, and  to  induce  others  to  make  a  fair  trial, 
which  may  be  done  at  a  very  trifling  expence. 

I  only  request  of  those  who  entertain  any  doubts, 
that  they  wiU  make  choice  of  two  trees  of  the 
same  kind,  as  near  as  may  be  in  the  same  state  of 
health  or  decay,  and  having  equal  advantages  of 
soil  and  situation ;  let  the  dead,  decayed,  and  in- 
jured parts  be  cut  out ;  then  to  one  of  the  trees 
apply  the  Composition  as  directed  in  this  Treatise, 
and  leave  the  other  to  Nature :  if  proper  attention 
be  paid  to  the  former,  no  great  length  of  time  will 
be  necessary  to  show  which  method  ought  to  be 
pursued  in  future. 

I  hope  the  candid  reader  will  pardon  me  for 
dwelling  a  little  on  this  subject.  It  has  been  said^ 
that  there  is  nothing  new  either  in  the  Composition 
or  its  application.  It  is  certainly  true,  that  Com- 
positions of  various  kinds  have  been  tried :  but  no 
one  has  been  attended  with  such  great  success  as 
that  which  is  described  in  the  following  pages  ;  in- 
deed, they  were  generally  made  up  in  a  slovenly 
manner,  and  applied  without  properly  preparing 
the  trees,  so  that  little  good  can  have  been  ex- 
pected, even  if  the  Composition  had  consisted  of 
proper  materials.  In  these  particulars  I  am  per- 
suaded, that  every  impartial  person  will  acknow- 
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ledge,  that  I  have  made  great  improvement  For- 
mer Compositions  have  been  made  up  of  loam  and 
cow  or  horse-durigy  of  bees-wax,  pitch,  tar,  chalk, 
rosin  mixed  with  grease,  gums,  &c.  It  is  granted, 
that  such  as  these  may  sometimes  be  of  use,  but  not 
in  general;  most  of  them  being  liable  to  become 
hard,  and  to  crack  and  peel  off.  I  have  tried  them 
all,  with  but  very  little  success.  I  have  also  tried 
a  Composition  of  tarras  (which  is  used  as  a  cement 
for  building  under  water):  this  also  cracked  and 
peeled  off  after  it  became  hard.  Some  of  these 
compositions  become  so  hard,  that,  instead  of  giv- 
ing way  to  the  new  bark  as  it  is  produced,  they  cut 
and  tear  it,  to  the  great  injury  of  the  tree. 

The  Composition  which  I  recommend  is  not  liable 
to  these  inconveniencies ;  it  possesses  an  absorbent 
and  adhesive  quality,  and  is  moreover  of  such  a  na- 
ture as  not  in  the  least  to  hurt  the  new  and  tender 
bark ;  for  it  easily  gives  way  to  it,  and  to  the  new 
wood,  as  they  advance.  On  applying  it  to  trees 
which  contain  a  strong  acid,  such  as  Oaks,  Apple 
trees.  Apricots,  &c.  when  infected  with  the  canker^ 
that  disease  may  be  seen  oozing  through  the  Com- 
position and  adhering  to  the  outside,  like  copper- 
dust,  or  rust  of  iron,  and  imiy  be  easily  rubbed  off 
with  the  hand.  This  appearance  I  never  could 
observe  on  the  application  of  any  other  Composi- 
tion  y  which  confirms  my  belief  that  it  acts  as  a 
strong  stimulant 

When  the  wounds  in  fruit  trees  are  so  large  as 
not  to  heal  up  in  the  coiu^e  of  a  twelve-month,  I 
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renew  the  Composition  annually,  which,  on  its  ap- 
plication, invigorates  the  trees,  and  seems  to  have 
the  same  efiect  on  them  as  a  top-dressing  of  dung 
has  cm  land. 

I  have  been  solicited  by  some  of  my  friends  to 
add  a  chapter  on  forcing  Grapes,  Peaches,  and 
Nectarines ;  and  to  give  a  description  of  a  house 
for  that  purpose ;  but  as  it  would  swell  the  book  to 
too  great  a  size,  and  as  the  subject  is  fully  treated 
of  by  many  others,  it  seems  unnecessary  to  say  any 
thing  farther  here,  than  just  to  observe,  that  the 
method  of  pruning  and  training  recommended  in 
this  book  is  equally  applicable  to  trees  in  a  forcing- 
houses  as  to  those  on  a  natural  wall.  When  Vines 
are  trained  straight  up  the  rafters  of  hot-houses, 
they  throw  out  a  few  eyes  only  at  top,  «and  all  the 
rest  of  the  branch  becomes  naked ;  but  when  trained 
in  a  serpentine  manner,  they  break  equally. 

Dwarf  Peaches  and  Nectarines  planted  in  the  pits 
of  forcing-houses  should  be  trained  horizontally ; 
in  which  mode  they  will  produce  much  more  fruit 
than  when  they  are  trained  fan-fashion. 

It  must  be  observed,  that  the  Directions,  &c.  in 
the  following  pages  are  calculated  for  the  neigh- 
bourhood  of  London ;  it  will,  therefore,  be  neces* 
sarry  to  make  allowance,  in  other  climates,  for  the 
earliness  or  lateness  of  their  seasons,  both  with  re- 
gard to  the  time  of  fruit  being  in  perfection,  and 
also  for  planting,  pruning,  &c. 

For  the  information  of  those  who  are  not  acquaint- 
ed with  practical  gardening,  the  following  explana- 
tion of  what  is  called  heading  down  is  given. 
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When  young  trees  are  planted  out  from  the 
nursery,  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  break  in  the 
Spring,  they  are  cut  down  to  three  or  four  eyes,, 
according  to  their  strength,  to  furnish  them  with 
bearing  wood :  if  this  were  not  done,  they  would 
run  up  in  long  naked  branches,  and  would  not  pro- 
duce one  quarter  of  the  fruit  which  they  do  when 
this  operation  is  properly  performed.  The  same 
holds  good  in  heading  all  kinds  of  old  trees. 

An  opinion  prevails,  particularly  in  those  parts 
where  Apple  trees  are  cultivated  to  any  consider- 
able extent,  that  trees  never  bear  well  afler  heading 
down,  and  that  it  frequently  kills  them.  This  may, 
no  doubt,  happen  when  they  are  improperly  headed 
down  all  at  once,  by  giving  a  sudden  check  to  the 
sap,  the  few 'weak  shoots  not  having  strength  to 
draw  up  what  is  supplied  by  the  roots ;  and  more- 
over not  being  capable  of  sheltering  one  another, 
they  are  chilled  by  the  cold,  and  so  rendered,  at 
least,  unproductive,  if  they  are  not  totally  killed. 
But  if  heading  were  done  gradually,  that  is,  if  every 
other  branch  all  over  the  tree  were  headed  at  a  pro- 
per length,  cutting  as  near  to  those  parts  where  the 
shoots  appear  as  possible,  in  the  month  of  February 
or  March,  or  even  as  late  as  May,  in  the  course  of 
the  Summer  they  would  throw  out  fine  long  shoots. 
These  should  not  be  shortened  tlie  first  year  unless 
it  be  necessary  to  shorten  a  few  to  fill  up  the  head 
of  the  tree  with  bearing  wood,  and  that  should  be 
done  in  the  following  Spring ;  cutting  them  to  six 
oi:  eight  inches  long,  according  to  their  strength. 
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In  the  next  Spring  after  the  first  branches  are 
headed,  the  remaining  old  branches  may  be  cut  out ; 
and  these  will  soon  fill  the  head  of  the  tree  with  fine 
bearing  wood«  In  three  years,  if  properly  managed^ 
trees  so  headed  will  produce  a  much  greater  quan- 
tity of  firuit,  and  of  a  better  quality  than  they  did 
before  the  operation  was  performed. 
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When  the  first  Edition  of  this  work  appeared  in 
print,  it  became  certainly  at  once  a  candidate 
for  public  favour,  and  an  object  of  professional 
criticism.  Its  reception  in  the  former  character 
has  been  to  me  honourable  and  gratifying  in  the 
extreme  * ;  and  had  Criticism  exercised  its  talent 
with  personal  candour  and  liberality,  its  remarks 
on  points  of  practice  or  hypothesis  should  have 
met  with  respect  and  attention  from  me;  even 
though  they  had  shown  my  positions  to  be  erro* 
neous ;  but  its  utmost  severity  would  not  have 
extorted  a  word  of  complaint.  Nor  shall  I  now 
trespass   longer  on   the  time   or  patience  of  the 

*  An  impression  of  1500  copies,  in  4to.,  having  been  sold  in 
little  more  than  eight  months. 
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Reader,  than  briefly  to  reply  to  a  few  points,  which 
tend  to  affect,  not  so  much  my  professional  reput- 
ation, as  my  personal  character. 

Thomas  Andrew  Knight,  Esq.  in  a  pamphlet 
lately  published*,  tells  his  readers  that  he  has 
<<  suspected  a  Combination  between  Dr.  Anderson 
and  Mr.  Forsyth.'*  To  be  suspiciouSf  is  certainly 
not  a  quality  that  easily  enters  into  the  composition 
of  a  cultivated  and  an  honourable  mind ;  nor  ought 
the  serious  charge  of  Combination  to  be  lightly 
made  against  men  of  fair  repute. 

"  I  believe,"  says  Mr.  Knight  to  Dr.  Anderson, 
<<  that  you  are  actuated  [that  is,  in  having  recom-> 
mended  Mr.  Forsyth's  Experiments  at  Kensing- 
ton] by  some  motive  of  private  interest,  with 
which  the  Public  are  not  acquainted  [but  which, 
it  seems,  Mr.  Knight  was  determined  should  be 
no  longer  a  secret].  Is  Dr.  Anderson  quite  sure, 
that  he  is  not  the  concealed  Writer,  either  wholly 
or  in  part,  of  his  friend  Mr.  Forsyth's  book,  and 
the  intended  sharer  of  his  Profits  ?  And  has  not 
Dr.  Anderson  taken  out  a  patent  for  a  new  kind 
of  forcing-house,  whose  excellence  his  disinterested 
friend  Mr.  Forsyth  stands  forward  to  attest  ?" 

Now  considering  that  no  part  of  the  foregoing 

*  Intituled,  "  Some  Doubts  relative  to  the  Efficacy  of  Mr. 
Forsyth's  Plaster  in  filling  up  the  Holes  in  Trees,  &c.  ascribed 
to  it  by  Dr.  Anderson  and  Mr.  Forsyth :  In  a  Letter  to  Dr.  An- 
derson.'' 
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paragraph  has  any  other  foundation  than  in  die 
creative  fimcy  of  Mr.  Knight,  the  language  in 
winch  it  is  conveyed  does  not  appear  to  be 
quite  so  temperate,  or  so  qualified,  as  might  be 
expected  from  one  Gentleman  in  addressing 
another. 

Dr.  Anderson  sees,  no  .doubt,  in  what  manner 
it  is  proper  for  him  to  treat  an  insinuation  so 
illiberally  made.* 

*  The  Doctor  has  since  publicly  invited  Mr.  Knight  to  an 
amicable  arbitration,  in  the  following  manly  terms ; 


•*  To  T.  A.  Knight,  Esq. 
•«  Sir, 


**  When  I  was  first  told  that  you  had  published  a  Letter 
addressed  to  me,  on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Forsyth's  Treatment 
of  Trees,  I  felt  no  anxiety  concerning  it,  nor  was  at  any  pains 
to  procure  the  book.  I  conceived  that  it  was  written  by  a 
Gentleman,  and  that  of  course  it  could  contain  nothing  that 
was  unbecoming  one  of  that  character  to  write ;  and,  as  what 
we  had  both  said  on  that  subject  was  before  the  Public,  I  felt 
no  difficulty  in  abiding  the  decision  of  that  Public  concerning 
it.  I  am  sorry,  however,  to  find,  on  reading  your  book  of 
late,  that  I  had  been  in  a  mistake  concerning  you ;  and  that 
you  had  there  published  such  things  as  necessarily  call  upon 
me  to  take  this  public  notice  of  them.  It  would  be  degrading 
to  the  character  I  bear,  however,  to  multiply  assertions  un- 
supported by  proofs,  which  might  be  contradicted  in  the  same 
manner  as  I  have  experienced,  without  affording  to  the  Public 
any  adequate  means  of  discriminating  truth  from  falsehood* 
In  order  to  avoid  this  futile  kind  of  altercation,  and  to  elucidate 
the  truth  at  once,  without  danger  of  error,  I  beg  leave  to 
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For  rmf self  it  remains  only  to  pledge,  as  I  hereby 
do»  my  character  as  a  Man  graciously  honoured 
in  being  the  servant  of  His  Majesty  —  that  the 
above  suspicions  and  insinuations  are  absolutely 
unibunded ;  —  that  Dr.  Anderson  not  only  did 
not  write  one  line  of  my  book,  but  never  saw 
my  work  till  the  MS.  (composed  entirely  by 
myself)  was  in  a  complete  state  of  preparation  for 
the  press,  nor  even  read  a  page  of  it  in  that  state ; 
—  that  the  Doctor  never  was  chargeable  with  such 
absurdity,  as  to  expect  or  desire  to  share  in  the 
profits  of  a  Publication,  of  which  he  had  neither 
designed  nor  executed  the  smallest  part;  —  and, 
that,  so  far  from  my  having  distinguished  myself 


propose,  that  when  you  next  come  to  London  (which  I  under- 
stand you  usually  do  once  a  year,)  you  will  be  so  candid  as  to 
appoint  a  day  and  hour  when  you  will  meet  with  me  in  Ken* 
sington  Gardens,  accompanied  by  some  Gentlemen  of  sound 
understanding,  who  are  capable  of  observing  facts,  and  of 
drawing  just  conclusions  from  them ;  and  if  I  shall  then  fail 
in  proving  to  their  full  conviction,  from  undeniable  evidence 
to  be  then  produced,  that  you  have  published  in  that  work 
unfounded  and  injurious  calumnies,  and  that  you  have  repre- 
sented things  in  a  manner  very  different  from  what,  on  a 
thorough  examination,  they  will  be  found  to  be,  I  shall  submit 
to  any  punishment  that  these  Gentlemen  shall  please  to  award, 
on  the  supposition  that  you  previously  agree  to  submit  to  their 
award,  should  the  case  be  reversed.  This  is  the  only  answer 
that  your  book  seems  to  claim  from, 

"  J  AS.  ANDERSON. 
«  Isletoorth,  December  20.  1802.*' 
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on  the  subject  of  Dr.  Anderson^s  Patent  for  a 
icMTcing-bouse,  the  Doctor  well  knows,  that  motives 
of  delicacy,  more  creditable  to  myself,  perhaps, 
than  pleasing  or  candid  towards  him,  made  me 
resolutely  decline  to  do  what,  in  any  other  circum- 
stances, would  have  been  but  a  common  act  of  jus- 
tice and  friendship.  As  to  my  having  stood  Jbrward 
to  attest^  8^.  I  really  know  not  in  what  part  of 
my  book,  or  where  else,  Mr.  Knight  can  find  that 
I  have  so  done. 

As  to  Mr.  Knight's  account  of  his  Visit  to 
Kensington  Gardens,  and  his  opinions  of  the 
Trees  under  experiment  there  (evidently  viewed 
by  him  with  an  eye  o£  prejudice),  I  shall  content* 
edly  leave  them  to  operate  as  they  may :  not  ap- 
prehending that  I  assume  too  much,  when  I  say, 
that  in  my  humble  opinion,  a  person  who  (for  an 
insidious  purpose)  can  '<  affect  total  ignoranc^^ 
[]thes)e  are  his  own  words]]  on  a  subject  which  he 
at  the  same  time  prqfesses  Jully  to  understand^  has 
little  claim  \x>  notice  either  in  answer  or  explana^- 
tion.^ 


*  Mr.  Knight's  remark,  of  its  being  <<  more  certain  that  I 
was  paid  for  an  important  discovery,  than  that  I  made  one/'  is, 
perhaps,  more  entitled  to  praise  for  its  ingenuity,  than  for  its 
civility  towards  the  Noble  Peers  and  Honourable  Members  of 
Parliament  on  whose  examination  and  report  to  His  Majesty 
the  reward  was  ordered  to  be  granted  (see  p.  44*8.  of  this 
volume) ;  and  who  were  selected,  as  being  the  most  competent 
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As  to  the  fact  mentioned  by  him,  of  my  having 
pointed  out  a  branch  as  being  of  three  years' 
growth,  which  he  perceived  to  be  of  five ;  those 
who  know  any  thing  of  the  subject  are  aware, 
that  the  annual  growth  of  timber  is  so  regularly 
and  so  obviously  marked  by  Nature,  that  I  must 
have  been  stark  mad  to  have  attempted  so  futile 
an  imposition  on  any  person  who  had  the  blessing 
of  eye-sight 

In  one  part  of  his  pamphlet,  Mn  Knight  has 
the  following  observation : 

"  That  Mr.  Forsyth  may  have  trained  up  a 
young  Shoot  from  the  bottom  of  an  old  Tree  that 
was  partially  hollow,   and  that  such  a  shoot  may 


judges  of  the  subject  that  could  be  named  in  the  kingdom ; — if 
I  may  so  say  without  offence  to  the  judgment  and  experience 
of  Mr.  Knight. 

His  insinuation,  however,  p.  13,  "  that  I  have  supplied  my 
Royal  Master's  table,  by  procuring  fruits  from  Covent  Garden 
Market,  and  sending  them  as  the  produce  of  Kensington,"  I 
despise  for  its  malignity,  and  yet  must  smile  at  for  its  absurd- 
ity. Not  an  article  of  fruit  is  ever  sent  to  His  Majesty's  table 
that  has  not  been  previously  entered  in  a  book  kept  for  that 
purpose ;  and  the  simple  fact,  that  I  must  myself  have  borne 
the  entire  expence  of  such  supposed  purchases  from  Covent 
Garden,  or  any  other  market,  will  not  be  thought  a  very  strong 
circumstance  in  favour  of  the  practice.  The  truth  is,  that  I 
have  never  once,  during  my  servitude  at  Kensington,  made,  or 
had  an  idea  of  making,  such  a  purchase  as  Mr*  K.  alludes  to. 
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hsLve  made  a  good  tree,  is  nothing  wonderful ; 
for  the  roots  of  almost  all  our  grafted  trees  show 
no  disposition  to  perish  with  the  graft  or  bud, 
which  they  nourish;  and  a  shoot  thus  trained 
would  certainly  make,  as  I  have  often  observed, 
as  good  a  tree  as  any  other  of  the  same  variety. 
—  But  some  trees  do  not  readily  emit  young 
shoots  of  this  kind  j  and  I  should  like  much  to 
know  how  many  Peach  or  Nectarine  Trees  died 
under  Mr.  Forsyth's  process  of  rendering  them 
immortal.** 

I  consider  myself  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Knight 
for  the  very  handsome  compliment  that  he  has 
here  (unintentionally,  it  is  true,)  paid  to  my 
practice.  Could  I  be  vain  of  any  such  thing,  I 
should  certainly  be  so  of  this ;  particularly  as  it 
comes  from  one  who  will  not  easily  be  suspected 
of  any  intention  to  flatter.  It  also  places  my 
Composition  in  a  much  more  conspicuous  light 
than  that  in  which  I  should  otherwise,  perhaps, 
have  regarded  it.  I  shall  therefore  answer  him 
with  pleasure.  From  the  manner  in  which  the 
question  is  put,  it  should  seem,  Mr.  Knight 
thinks  that  the  operation  of  cutting  over  a  de- 
cayed Peach-tree  is  of  so  dangerous  a  nature,  as 
to  render  it  impossible  to  prevent  a  large  propor- 
tion of  such  trees  as  have  been  cut  over  from 
dying.  A  great  majority  of  those  Gardeners 
who  have  tried  it,  by  the  common  mode  qf  prac* 
tUxy     will    perhaps    coincide    with    him  in   this 
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opinion.  But  I  can  with  satisfaction  assure  hio^ 
that  from  the  time  when  I  first  applied  my 
plaster  to  such  wounded  trees,  which  is  now 
many  years  since,  it  escapes  my  recollection,  and 
that  of  many  others  who  have  been  constantly 
employed  in  the  Royal  Gardens  at  Kensington^ 
that  a  single  tree^  either  Apricot,  Peach,  or 
Nectarine,  has  died  from  being  cut  over,  while 
tmder  my  mode  qf  management;  though  that  opera- 
tion has  on  some  occasions  been  performed  under 
circumstances  extremely  unfavourable  to  its  suc- 
cess ;  in  particular,  four  trees,  namely,  three 
Peach  and  one  Nectarine;  which  had  been  dug 
out  of  the  ground  and  laid  on  a  mouldy  heap, 
exposed  to  the  rigour  of  severe  frosts,  &c.  Those 
trees  are  now  open  to  the  view  of  Mn  Knight, 
or  any  other  gentleman  who  may  choose  to  inspect 
them.  I  find,  however,  that  it  is  not  a  few 
only  of  such  trees  that  have  been  headed-in  by 
me  J  for,  upon  an  investigation .  with  a  view  to 
answer  this  question,  I  numbered  no  fewer  than 
sixty  Peach,  Apricot,  and  Nectarine  Trees,  that 
have  been  so  cut  over  and  restored  to  a  high 
state  of  health  and  fruitfulness,  and  which  are 
now  in  as  flourishing  a  state  as  I  could  wish 
trees  of  that  sort  to  be.  Neither  were  these 
operations  performed  in  secret,  or  with  any  view 
to  concealment,  but  openly,  under  the  eye  and 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Gardeners  employed  in 
the  gardens,  who  have  all  had  opportunities  to 
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observe  the  progress  of  experiments.  As  to  the 
idea  of  Mr.  Knight,  that  if  such  decayed  trees 
have  actually  put  forth  new  shoots  at  all,  it  must 
have  been  from  the  roots  only,  and  from  no 
other  part;  the  short  answer  to  this  is,  that  he 
is  under  a  great  error;  for  every  Gardener 
knows,  that  if  this  had  been  the  case,  the  trees 
must  all  have  been  budded  anew  before  they 
had  come  into  bearing :  Now  the  fact  is,  that 
none  of  those  trees  have  ever  been  budded 
again. 

So  fsT  is  the  operation  of  budding  in  this  instance 
unnecessary,  that  I  have  been  obliged  to  cut  over 
some  old  trees,  particularly  one  kind  of  Cherry  (of 
the  Heart  species),  in  order  to  preserve  the  kind 
that  they  bore,  which  could  be  obtained  no  where 
else,  and  which  were  past  bearing  in  then*  old  state ; 
but  they  have  now  plenty  of  young  wood,  and  are 
in  full  bearing.  I  have,  therefore,  most  certainly 
to  thank  Mr.  Knight  for  having  induced  me  to 
bring  forward  these  strong  facts  before  the  public ; 
which,  but  for  him,  I  never  should  have  thouglit  of 
doing. 

From  the  same  consideration,  I  shall  look  for- 
virard  with  pleasure  to  the  prospect  of  having  other 
facts  of  a  similar  nature  investigated  upon  tbe  spot, 
by  gentlemen  who  will  not  be  suspected  of  parti- 
ality to  me,  under  the  watchful  care  and  guid- 
ance of  Mr.  Knight,  at  a  meeting  proposed  by 
Dr.  Anderson;    and  which  I  hope  notibing  will 
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prevent  from  taking  place.  The  more  minute 
the  investigation  may  be,  it  will  in  the  result,  as 
in  the  above  instance,  be  the  more  satisfactory 
to  me, 

I  think  it  but  respectful  to  my  Readers,  and  a 
justice  to  myself,  to  declare,  that  the  Contents  of 
the  JbUowmg  Work  are  solely  the  result  of  my  oivn 
practice  and  experiment  • ;  every  single  remark 
having  been  minuted  down  at  tlie  moment  of  its 
occurring,  and  only  retained  afterwards  on  my  as^ 
certaining,  by  due  proof,  that  it  was  well  founded 
and  accurate.  Of  books  I  have  never  availed  my- 
self, farther  than  as  they  might  tend  to  assist  in 
perfecting  my  Catalogues  of  Fruits ;  for  at  a  time 
when  I  did  once  begin  to  read  with  a  view  to  the 
improvement  of  my  practice,  I  soon  found  myself 
more  bewildered  than  instructed,  and  have  never 
since  resumed  the  task. 

To  conclude :  After  acknowledging  with  the 
deepest  sensations  of  gratitude,  the  candour  and 
kindness  of  a  generous  Public,  I  shall^  from  this 
moment,  cease  to  notice  any  sinular  attacks  from 
Mr.  Knight,  or  any  other  quarter  :  contenting  myr 
self  with  opposing,  to  the  ungenerous,  unjust,  and 
unprovoked  charges  of  an  individual,  a  few  only 
of  the  voluntary  testimonies  of  Gentlemen'  of  dis- 

*  With  the  exception  only  of  some  remarks  on  the  common 
mode  of  grafting,  which  I  have  avowedly  taken  from  Miller,  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  how  it  is  improved. 
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tmguished  honour  and  indubitable  veracity,  with 
which  I  have  been  favoured*  • 

*  See  Letters  from  Dr.  Guthrie,  Mr.  Martiiiy  Mr.  Wedge- 
woody  and  Mr.  DayieSi  p.  472  to  480:  testimonies  which  coold 
it  be  thought  necessary,  I  might  corroborate  by  the  insertion 
of  at  least  ^j  others,  from  gentlemen  of  the  first  practical 
knowledge  in  iJie  kingdom :  the  more  flatteringi  as  most  of  the 
writers  were  entire  strangers  to  me. 
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SiercE  the  printing  of  this  Third  Edition  was 
completed,  I  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  have 
derived  an  accession  of  most  respectable  testimo- 
nials, tending  to  remove  any  doubts  that  may  have 
arisen  in  the  public  mind  respecting  the  verity  of 
my  statements  on  the  subject  of  my  Composition. 

The  visit  which  I  had  the  honour  to  receive  from 
the  undersigned  gentlemen  was  wholly  unexpected 
on  my  part ;  originating,  as  I  am  given  to  under- 
stand, solely  from  a  conversation  among  themselves, 
and  a  desire  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  company  to 
remove  the  doubts  of  the  others. 


«  To  Mr.  Farsythj  Boyal  Gardens^  KensingtoriM 

"Sib, 

"  As  you  had  the  goodness  lately  to 
give  us  an  opportunity  of  examining  several  trees 
in  Kensington  Gardens,  in  the  various  stages  of 
renovation,  or  iilling-up  with  new  wood;  and  as 
reports  have  been  circulated,  tending  to  discredit 
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the  efficacy  of  your  process ;  -r-  We  feel  it  an  act 
of  justice,  not  only  to  you,  but  to  the  Country, 
widfik  is  deeply  mterested  in  your  discoveries,  thus 
pjubllcly  to  declare,  that  th^  statemaits  you  have 
p.ubliBhed  on  the  subject  contain  nothing  more  tiaaHi 
the  truth. 

JOHN  COAKLEY  LETTSOM,  M.  D. 

F.  JL*  S«  &c» 
WILLIAM  WOODVILLE,  M.  J>* 
JAMES  SIMS,  M.D.t 
WILLIAM  NORRIS.t 
JOSEPH  flART  MYERS,  M.  D.  $ 
ASTLEY  COOPER,  || 
EDWARD  COLEMAN,  f 
H.  N.  WILLIS,  F.  R.  S.  &c. 

^*  London^  Nov.  17* 
180S.- 

/        •#•  I  also  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity,  to 
^     add  a  discovery  which  I  have  recently  made ;  and 
which,  as  being  calculated  to  save  time  and  labour, 
may  deserve  attention. 

Instead  of  paring  cemay  the  bark^  as  had  hereto* 
fore  been  the  practice,  and  covering  the  stem  qfthe 

*  Physician  to  the  Small-Pox  and  Inoculating  Hospxtaki 
and  Author  of  a  work  on  Medical  Botany. 

f  President  of  the  Medical  Society  of  London. 

t  Surgeon  to  the  Charter  House,  &c. 

9  Physician  to  the  General  Dispensary,  Aldersgate-Street* 

II  Surgeon  of  Guy's  Hospital. 

%  Professor  of  the  Veterinary  College. 
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tree  with  the  Composition^  I  now  merely  scrape  off 
the  loose  bark,  and  apply  a  mixture  of  cffw-dung  and 
urine  only  (made  to  the  consistence  of  a  thick  paint)t^ 
with  a  painter's  brush ;  covering  the  stem  carefully 
over.  This  softens  the  old  scabrous  bark,  which 
peels  off  during  the  following  wmter  and  spring, 
and  is  succeeded  by  a  fine  smooth  new  bark. 

W.  FORSYTH. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


OF    APRICOTS.* 


Different  Sorts  described*  -»  Planting  and  Heading* —  The  Ma- 
nagement  of  decayed  Trees.  ^^  Pruning  of  ApricotSy  and  hovo 
to  shelter  themjrom  Cold* 

The  Apricot,  we  are  told,  came  originally  from 
Armenia,  whence  it  takes  the  name  of  Armeniaca, 
and  was  cultivated  in  this  country  in  1548.  Tur^ 
ner^s  Names  ofHerbes^  sign.  Jiiif. 

*  We  shall  enumerate^  under  their  respective  heads,  the 
principal  sorts  of  fruit  that  are  propagated  in  this  country; 
with  the  time  of  their  ripening,  as  near  as  possible.  It  is  to 
be  observed,  however,  diat  the  diversity  of  seasons,  together  ^ 
with  that  of  soil  and  situation,  will  sometimes  make  a  month 
of  difference  in  the  ripening  of  the  fruit. 
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Linnaeus,  according  to  the  Sexual  System^  ar- 
ranges it  in  the  twelfth  class,  Icosandria  Mono- 
gynia  * ;  and  comprehends  in  the  genus  Prunus, 
the  Apricot,  the  Cherry,  the  Bird-Cherry,  &c.j 
making  them  only  different  species  of  the  same 
genus.     The  Apricot  is  named  Prunus  Armeniaccu 

Although  the  above-mentioned  plants  are  ar- 
ranged under  the  same  genus,  yet  the  Cherry  and 
Plum  will  never  take  upon  each  other,  nor  the 
Apricot  upon  the  CheiTy ;  but  the  Apricot  will 
take  upon  all  sorts  of  Plums  except  the  Brussels. 

The  Names  and  Q^ndlkies  of  AprietjU  commonly  cullroated  in 
England,  tioith  the  Time  of  their  Ripening. 

1.  Masculine.  Duham^  n.  1.  tab.  1.  Pom. 
Franc.  1.  p.  29.  /.  2.  / 1.  Pom.  Aust.  1. 51.  This 
is  a  small  roundish  fruit.  It  is  the  earliest  of  all 
the  Apricots,  ripening  about  tlie  latter  end  of 
July;  and  is  chiefly  esteemed  for  its  tart  taste. 
When  fully  ripe,  it  is  of  a  red  colour  towards  the 
sun,  and  of  a  greenish  yellow  on  the  other  side. 

2.  Orange.  This  is  pretty  large,  but  rather 
dry  and  insipid,  and  fitter  for  tarts  than  for  the 
table.  It  is  of  a  deep  yellow  colour,  marked  with' 
red  next  the  sun  when  ripe,  which  is  about  the 
latter  end  of  August  This  is  considered  as  the 
best  for  preserving. 

* 

*  Most  of  our  eatable  fruits  are  arranged  under  this  class  ; 
and  it  is  remarkable,  that  there  is  not  one  poisonous  fruit  to  be 
found  in  iU 
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3.  Algier.  This  is  a  flatted  oval-shaped  fruit, 
of  a  straw  colour,  juicy,  and  high^flavoiu-ed.  It 
ripens  about  the  middle  of  August 

4.  Roman.  Langley  Pom.  tab.  15.  f.  4.  This 
fruit  is  large,  ahnost  round,  of  a  deep  yellow  co- 
lour, the  flesh  Arm  and  juicy.  It  is  ripe  about  the 
middle  or  latter  end  of  August. 

5.  Turkey.  Lcmgley  Pom.  tab.  15.  f.  2.  This 
is  very  large,  oval,  compressed  at  the  sides,  and  of 
a  deep  yellow  colour ;  the  flesh  is  firm,  and  of  a 
good  flavour.  It  ripens  about  the  latter  end  of 
August. 

6*  Breda*  (Brought  thence  to  England.)  This 
is  originally  from  Africa.  It  is  large,  round,  and 
of  a  deep  yellow  colour ;  the  flesh  is  deep  yeUow, 
soft  and  juicy.  This  is  an  excellent  fruit,  espe- 
cially if  ripened  on  a  standard.  It  ripens  about 
the  latter  end  of  August. 

7.  Brussels.  Pom.  Atist.  tab.  57*  This  is  held 
in  very  great  esteem  on  account  of  its  bearing  so 
well  on  standards,  or  large  dwarfs.  It  is  of  a 
middling  size;  red  towards  the  sun,  with  many 
dark  spots ;  and  of  a  greenish  yellow  oh  the  other 
side.  Tliis  has  a  brisk  flavour,  is  not  liable  to  be 
mealy  or  doughy,  and  is  preferred  by  many  to  the 
Breda ;  but  when  the  Breda  is  planted  as  a  stand- 
ard, the  fruit  is  more  juicy  and  of  a  richer  flavour. 
This  ripens  in  August  on  a  wall,  but  not  before 
the  latter  end  of  September  on  standards. 

8,  Moor-Park,  Hooker  Pom.  Lond.  tab.  9* 
This  is  called  also  Anson's,  Temple's,  and  Dun- 
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more's  Breda.  Ic  is  a  fine  large-sized  fioiit,  of  a 
bright  gold  or  orange  colour,  with  dark  spots ; 
but  the  side  next  the  wall  is  often  greenish  and 
hard :  the  flesh  is  also  bright  orange,  juicy,  and 
'  excellent  It  ripens  about  the  latter  end  of  Au- 
gust 

9.  Peach  Apeicot  ;  Apricot  qf  Nancy.  DuJum. 
«.  10.  /.  6.  Pom.  Franc.  1.  p.  37.  t.  T.f.  10.  Pont. 
Aust.  tab.  59.  This  was  introduced  from  Paris, 
by  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  at 
Sion-house,  in  1767.  It  is  the  finest  and  largest 
of  all  Apricots,  and  is  generally  thought  to  be  the 
same  as  the  Moor-Park;  but  upon  a  minute  ex- 
amination the  leaves  will  be  found  to  differ.  It 
ripens  in  August 

10.  Black  Apricot.  Pom.  Franc.  1.  p.  SQ. 
t.  6.  Jl  9.  Pom.  Aust.  tab.  60.  Ppit.  et  Turp.  Fr. 
tab.  19*  This  has  been  very  lately  introduced,  by 
Sir  Joseph  Banks,  f]X)m  France,  in  which  country 
it  is  highly  esteemed. 

The  trees  that  Sir  Joseph  planted  in  his  gardens 
at  Spring  Grove,  near  Hounslow,  bore  fruit  last 
season,  for  the  first  time  in  this  country ;  but  in 
consequence  of  the  wet  and  unfavourable  weather, 
it  did  not  arrive  at  perfection.  *  It  ripens  about 
the  second  week  in  August 

*  Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  had  the  honour  of  pa3ring 
Sir  Joseph  a  visit  at  Spring  Grove,  where  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  tasting  one  of  these  Apricots ;  and  I  think  it  will  prove  an 
acquifidon  well  worth  cultivating.  The  black  colour  of  the 
fruit,  may,  perhaps,  prejudice  some  persons  against  it ;  but  the 
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To  tkejbregoing  may  be  added: 

Alberge.    Pom.  Franc.  1.  p.  39.  t.  8.  f.  12.    Pom. 

Aust.  t.  52.  f.  2. 
Angoumois.     Duham.  n.  4.  /.  3.     Pom.  Franc.  1. 

p.  32.  /.  3.  f.  4.    Pow.  u<i«/.  /.  55. 
Blotched-leaved.    Pom.  Franc.  1 .  p.  34.  /.  4.  ^  6. 

Pom.  ^i«/.  /.  58.  /  2. 
Breda,  Grover's. 
Great  or  Common.     Duham.  n.  3.  t.  2.     Pom. 

Franc.  1.  p.  31.  /•  3.  ^  3.     Powi.  ^t^/. 
:  /.53. 
Holland.    Duham.  n.  5.  t.  4.    Pom.  Franc,  l.p.  33. 

t.  3.  f.  5.  where  it  is  also  called  Breda. 

Pom.  Aust.  t.  57. 
Masculine,  White.    Abricot  hlanc.    Abricot  Peche. 

Duham.  n.  2.     Pom  Franc.  I.  p.  30.  /•  2. 

f.  2.    Pom.  Aust.  t.  52.  /  1. 

Orange,  Royal. 

Persian. 

Portugal.   Duham.  n.  7.  /•  5.   Pom.  Franc.  1.  p.  38. 

/.  8.  f.  11.     Pom.  -4i«/.  /.  54.  f.  1. 


flavour,  in  my  opinion,  is  very  good ;  and  if  it  be  consideredj 
that  the  wood  of  1799  was  not  well  ripened,  owing  to  the  wet 
season,  there  is  little  doubt,  that  next  year,  if  the  season 
diould  be  favourable,  the  flavour  of  the  fruit  will  be  greatly 
improved,  and  continue  improving  till  the  tree  comes  to 
maturity.  The  scantiness  of  the  present  crop  of  Apricots, 
Peaches,  Nectarines,  Ac.  may  be  attributed  to  the  wood  not 
being  properly  ripened  last  year. 
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Provence.   Duham.  n.  6.  /.  4.  Jl  P.   Pom.  Franc.  1 . 

p.  35.  1 5.  f.  7.    Powi.  AusL  t.  54.  f.  2. 
Transparent 
Violet     Pom.  Franc.  1.  p.  36.  U  5.  f.  8.     Pom. 

Aust.  t.  56. 

For  the  accommodation  of  those  who  have  small 
gardens,  and  yet  wish  to  have  a  regular  succession 
of  fruit,  we  shall  give  abstracts  of  the  larger 
selections;  retaining  those  kinds  only  which  are 
best  adapted  for  that  purpose ;  and  of  which  one 
or  more  trees  of  a  sort  may  be  planted,  according 
to  the  size  of  the  garden,  or  the  demand  of  the 
family. 

A  Selection  of  Apricots  for  a  small  Garden, 

The  Masculine ;  Roman ;  Orange ;  Breda ;  and 
Moor-Park. 

Of  the  Plantingf  Pruning f  and  Training  of  Apricots. 

The  best  time  for  planting  Apricots  is  in  Au* 
tumn,  as  soon  as  the  leaf  begins  to  fall.  The  per- 
son who  goes^o  the  nursery  for  the  plants  should 
make  choice  of  those  which  have  the  strongest 
and  cleanest  stems ;  and  if  he  can  procure  such  as 
have  been  headed  down  (to  use  the  phrase  of  the 
nurserymen),  of  two  or  three  years*  growth,  they 
will  bear  and  fill  the  walls  much  sooner  than  those 
which  have  not  been  so  treated.  He  should  make 
choice  of  trees  with  one  stem  j   or,  if  they  have 
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twO)  one  of  them  should  be  cut  off;  for  by  plant- 
ing those  with  two  steins  the  middle  of  the  tree  is 
left  naked,  and,  of  course,  one  third  of  the  waU 
remains  uncovered. 

I  know  that  it  is  the  practice  of  many  to  make 
choice  of  trees  with  the  smallest  stems ;  but  these 
always  produce  weaker  shoots  than  the  others. 

On  preparing  the  Borders. 

If  the  borders  wherein  the  trees  are  to  be 
planted  be  new,  they  should  be  made  two  feet  and 
a  half  or  three  feet  deep,  of  good  light  fresh  loam. 
If  the  trees  are  to  be  planted  in  old  borders, 
where  the  earth  has  been  injured  by  the  roots  of 
the  former  trees,  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  out 
the  old  mould  at  least  three  feet  deep,  and  four 
feet  wide,  filling  up  the  hole  with  fresh  loam,  and 
taking  care  to  plant  the  trees  about  eight  inches 
higher  than  the  level  of  the  old  border,  to  allow 
for  the  sinking  of  the  earth,  that  they  may  not  be 
too  deep  in  the  ground:  but  this  will  be  more 
fully  treated  of  in  the  chapter  on  Fear-trees. 

When  the  trees  are  planted,  they  should  by  no 
means  be  headed  down  till  the  month  of  April  or 
May,  when  diey  begin  to  throw  out  fresh  shoots. 
Strong  trees  should  be  cut  a  foot  from  the  ground ; 
and  those  that  are  weak,  about  half  that  length. 

In  backward  seasons,  they  should  not  be  headed 
down  so  early ;  never  until  the  buds  are  fairly 
broken ;  always  Observing  to  cut  sloping  towards 
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the  wall,  and  as  near  to  an  eye  as  possible,  that 
the  young  leading  shck>t  may  cover  the  cut  [^See 
Plate  I.  Fig.  1*3  J  wliich  operation  should  be  again 
performed  in  the  next  March  or  April.  The  shoots 
that  are  then  thrown  out  must  be  trained  horizon- 
tally to  cover  the  wall.  The  number  of  these  to 
be  left  ought  to  be  from  three  to  six  on  each  side^ 
according  to  the  strength  of  the  main  shoot ;  taking 
care  to  rub  ofl^  with  the  finger  and  thumb,  the 
fore-right  shoots  all  over  the  tree,  except  a  few 
which  may  be  wanted  to  fill  up  the  wall,  near  the 
body  of  it.     [5ee  Plate  I.  Fig.  1.] 

In  the  second  year,  tlie  horizontal  shoots  must 
be  shortened  in  the  same  manner,  according  to 
their  growth ;  and  so  on  every  year  till  the  wall 
shall  be  completely  covered  from  top  to  bottom. 

It  is  a  firequent  practice  with  some  gardeners, 
to  head  down  the  trees  at  the  time  of  planting ; 
which  very  often  proves  fatal  to  them. 

Of  old  and  decayed  Trees. 

It  has  been  the  general  practice  to  train  wall- 
trees  in  the  form  of  a  fan,  which  occasions  the  sap 
to  rise  too  freely  to  the  top,  leaving  the  lower  part 
almost  naked ;  so  that  scarcely  one  quarter  of  the 
waU  is  covered  with  bearing  wood. 

In  that  case,  it  will  be  necessary  to  cut  down 
the  whole  of  the  tree,  as  near  to  the  place  where 
it  was  budded  as  possible ;  remembering  always  to 
cut  it  at  an  eye  or  a  joint     If  there  should  be  any 
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young  shoots  on  the  lower  part  of  the  tree,  it  will 
be  proper  to  leave  them,  training  them  horizon- 
tally, which  will  check  the  flow  of  the  sap,  and 
thereby  render  them  much  more  iruitful. 

Very  frequently,  when  large  branches  have  been 
cut  off  in  a  careless  manner,  and  the  wounds  left 
to  nature,  the  whole  tree  is  infected  with  the  gum 
and  canker }  which,  if  not  checked,  will  in  a  short 
time  fotally  ruin  it 

The  best  remedy  in  this  case  is,  carefully  to 
pare  off  the  cankered  part  of  the  bark  with  a 
draw  kniie,  or  other  convenient  instrument.  You 
will  frequently  find  the  white  inner  bark  infected, 
which  must  siao  be  cut  away,  till  no  appearance  of 
infection  remains;  this  may  be  easily  kiiown  by 
the  brown  or  black  spots,  like  dots  made  with 
a  pen,  of  which  not  one  must  be  suffered  to 
remain. 

All  the  branches  so  cut  and  pared  should  be 
immediately  covered  with  the  Composition  in  a 
liquid  state;  the  preparation  and  application  of 
which  will  be  particularly  described  in  another 
place. 

As  we  sometimes  see  walls  with  all  the  trees 
infected,  it  will  in  that  case  be  most  prudent  to 
cut  every  other  tree,  leaving  the  rest  fo^  a  supply 
of  fri4t  till  those  which  are  cut  begin  to  bear ;  this 
wUl  be  in  the  second  or  third  year. 

When  trees  are  in  a  very  bad  condition,  they 
should  be  cut  in  a  partial  manner,  taking  off  the 
worst   branches  first,    particularly  those  in  the 
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middle  of  the  tree,  always  cutting  as  near  to  the 
graft  as  possible ;  or  every  other  branch  may  at 
first  be  taken  oat,  leaving  the  rest  to  bear ;  by 
which  means  there  wiU  be  a  supply  of  fruit  while 
the  other  parts  of  the  tree  are  renovating.  It 
should  be  remembered,  however,  that  all  the 
cankered  bark  must  be  cut  off  without  loss  of  time ; 
otherwise  the  new  wood  will  be*  infected. 

Old  trees  thus*  headed  down  wUl  sometimes 
throw  out  very  strong  and  vigorous  shoots,  which 
it  may  be  necessary  to  top,  as  it  will  cause  them 
to  throw  out  side-shoots,  and  soon  fill  up  the  wall 
with  fine  bearing  wood ;  but  they  should  never  be 
suffered  to  have  any  fore-right  spurs,  except  little 
dugs.  The  topping  should  be  done  in  the  begin* 
ning  of  June,  which  will  cause  the  tree  to  produce 
fine  bearing  wood  for  the  next  year.  Those  trees 
must  be  pruned  in  March  following,  shortening 
the  shoots  from  fifteen  to  six  inches,  but  according 
to  their  strength,  always  leaving  the  strongest 
shoots  longest 

Wherever  the  knife  has  been  used,  the  Com- 
position must  be  immediately  applied. 

After  the  fall  of  the  leaf,  it  will  be  proper  to 
unnail  the  young  shoots,  leaving  only  a  few  to 
prevent  the  tree  from  being  broken  by  the  wind* 
By  this  method  they  will  be  more  exposed  to  the 
sun  and  air,  which  will  ripen  and  harden  the 
wood  much  more  speedily  than  if  they  be  left 
nailed. 
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I  have  a  great  dislike  to  autumnal  pruning  of 
fruit  trees ;  of  all  kinds  of  stone-fruit  in  particu-^ 
lar ;  for  by  pruning  at  that  season  you  seldom  fail 
to  bring  on  the  canker;  and  no  fruit-trees  are 
more  liable  to  this  disease  than  the  Apricot  The 
reason  is  obvious ;  the  great  acidity  in  these  treesy 
the  exposure  of  the  wounds^  and  the  donnant  state 
of  the  sap,  predispose  to  mortification ;  whereas^ 
in  Spring,  when  the  sap  is  beginning  to  flow,  and 
wiU  follow  the  knife,  the  lips  will  quickly  grow. 
If  the  branches  are  small,  a  fresh  bark  and  fresh 
wood  will  in  one  season  completely  cover  the 
wound ;  but  if  large,  a  time  proportionate  to  thdr 
size  will  be  occupied;  this  process,  however,  is 
manifestly  much  accelerated  by  the  application  of 
the  Composition,  which  excludes  the  air  and  wet 
from  the  air  and  sap-vessels  of  the  tree. 

It  may  now  be  proper  to  give  a  few  directions 
for  covering  Apricots,  to  prevent  the  blossom 
from  being  destroyed  by  frosts,  cutting  winds, 
&c. 

In  severe  weather,  they  ought  to  be  covered 
before  the  flowers  begin  to  expand;  for  I  have 
often  seen  the  blossoms  drop  cff  before  they 
opened. 

The  best  covering  is  old  fish-nets,  which  should 
be  put  on  three-fold ;  and  if  a  few  branches  of 
dry  fern  are  stuck  in  among  the  branches  before 
tiie  nets  are  put  on,  they  will  assist  greatly  in 
breaking  the  force  of  the  iiigh  winds.     It  is  a 
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common  practice,  to  cover  with  mats  in  the 
night,  and  to  take  them  off  in  the  day ;  but  this, 
by  frequent  exposing  the  trees  to  the  cutting 
winds,  does  more  harm  than  good.  Another 
practice  is,  to  cover  with  branches  of  spruce-fir 
and  yew ;  but  these,  being  too  close,  encourage  a 
blight,  and  cause  the  leaves  of  the  trees  to  curl, 
and  the  shoots  to  break  very  weak ;  whereas  the 
nets  admit  a  free  circulation  of  the  air,  and  at  the 
same  time  break  the  force  of  the  wind.  When  it 
happens  to  rain  or  snow  in  the  fore-part  of  the 
night,  and  freeze  towards  the  morning,  we  find  the 
drops  hanging  in  icicles  on  the  meshes,  while  the 
tree  is  almost  dry. 

When  the  shoots  become  pretty  long,  and  the 
leaves  expand  to  cover  the  fruit,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  keep  the  net  clear  from  the  tree,  by  placing 
forked  sticks,  from  six  inches  to  a  foot  long, 
between  it  and  the  wall;  this  will  prevent  the 
shoots  and  leaves  from  growing  through  the  net. 
The  forked  end  of  the  sticks  should  rest  against 
the  meshes  of  the  net 

A  few  trees  for  an  early  supply  may  be  planted 
on  a  South  aspect,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
garden,  and  the  demand  there  may  be  for  the 
supply  of  the  family  j  but  9  West  aspect  is  far 
preferable  for  the  general  crop.  Those  who  wish 
for  a  late  supply  may  have  some  trees  planted  on 
an  East  aspect. 

The  Breda  is  the  best  and  the  richest  flavoured 
for  a  standard,  although  the  Brussels  is  frequently 
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preferred :  but  I  would  by  no  means  Tecommend 
planting  more  than  three  trees  of  each  sort  in  a 
garden,  as  standards ;  as  it  is  not  one  year  in  ten 
that  a  tolerable  crop  is  produced  from  them. 

The  Breda,  the  Brussels,  and  the  Moor-Park, 
should  always  be  planted  on  an  £ast  or  West 
aspect 
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OF   PLUMS. 


Different  Sorts  of  Plums  cultivated  in  England.  —  Of  Plant- 
heading  and  Training  them,  —  Of  Standards  in  Orchards^ 
and  Dwarfs  in  Gardens*  —  The  Management  of  old  decayed 
Trees* 

1  HE  Plum  is  generally  supposed  to  be  a  native 
of  Asia,  and  the  Damascene  to  take  its  name  from 
Damascus,  a  city  of  Syria. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  arranged  by  Linnseus 
in  the  twelfth  class  of  his  System,  Icosandria 
Monogynia ;  and  is  named  Prunus  Domestica. 

The  Names  and  Qualities  of  those  Plums  fjohich  are  commonly 
cultivated  in  England,  mth  their  Time  of  ripening. 

1.  Jaunehative  ;  White  Primordian.  Duham. 
n.  1. 1 1.  Pom*  Franc.  1.  p,  120.  t.  3.  f.  1.  Powi. 
AusU  t.  192./ 1.  Pott,  et  Twrp.  Fr.  t.  149.  This 
is  a  small  long  plum,  sUghtly  cleft ;  the  skin  is  of  a 
yellowish-white  colour ;  the  flesh  mealy,  the  juice 
is  sugary,  and  sometimes  a  little  musky.  It  bears 
well,  and  ripens  in  the  latter  end  of  July,  or  be- 
ginning of  August  One  tree  will  be  sufiicient  for 
a  garden. 
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2.  Precoce  DB  Tours.  Dukam.n.%  Pom.Aust. 
t.  177-  /•  2.  Pott,  et  Turp.  Fr.  1. 128.  Hooker 
Pom.  Lond.  t.  34.  This  is  a  small  oval  fruit, 
slightly  cleft  i  the  skin  is  of  a  dark  purple  colour, 
covered  with  a  fine  blue  meal ;  the  flesh  is  a  dull 
greenish  yellow,  tender,  juicy,  and  well-flavoured. 
It  is  a  good  bearer,  and  ripens  in  liie  end  of*  July. 

3.  RoTALE  i>£  Tours.     Duham.  n.  17*  /•  20. 
f.  8.     Pom.  Franc.  1.  p.  123.  t.  4.  f.  3.     Pom. 

Aust.  t.  184.  f.  2.  andt.  191.  /  1-  Pott,  et  Turp. 
Fr.  t.  13.  This  is  a  large  roundish  plum,  with  a 
well-marked  but  slight  cleft;  the  skin  is  of  a 
fine  deep  violet,  covered  with  much  bloom,  and 
sprinkled  with  very  small  golden-yellow  spots ;  on 
the  shaded  side  it  is  more  of  a  bright  red  than 
violet ;  the  flesh  is  yellow,  inclining  to  green,  fine 
and  very  good.  The  juice  plentiful,  sugary,  and 
high-flavoured.  It  ripens  in  the  end  of  July,  or  be- 
ginning of  August,  and  is  esteemed  an  excellent 
plum. 

4.  Early  Black  Damask.  Langley  Pom.  t.  20. 
jC  3.  This,  commonly  called  the  Morocco  phmi^  is  a 

middle-sized,  round,  dark,  black  iruit,  covered  with 
a  violet  bloom ;  the  flesh  is  yellow,  juicy,  some- 
what acid,  but  well-flavoured.  It  ripens  about  the 
beginning  of  August 

5.  Late  oe  Small  Black  Damask.  Duham. 
n.  9.  t.  20^f.4}.  Pom.  Franc,  l.p.  125.  t.S.f.5. 
Pom.  Aust.  1. 178*  S  2.  This  is  a  small  fruit,  not 
cleft;  the  skin  of  a  deep  violet  colour,  almost 
black,  with  much  bloom,  and  not  easily  peeling 
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from  the  flesh  ;  the  flesh  is  yellowish  next  the  sun, 
and  green  on  the  other  side;  the  juice  plentiful 
and  good,  sometimes  a  little  acid.  It  is  a  good 
bearer,  and  ripens  about  the  latter  end  of  August 

6.  Great  Damask  of  Tours.  Duham.  n.  4. 
Pom*  Franc.  1.  p.  121.  t.  S.f.  2.  Pom,  Aust. 
/.  184.  y;  1.  This  is  a  middle-sized  oval  plum;  the 
skin  is  of  a  deep  bluish  colour,  covered  with  much 
bloom,  and  adheres  to  the  flesh ;  the  flesh  is 
orange  or  yellow,  firm,  and  the  juice  sugary.  It 
is  ripe  in  August 

7*  Orleans  ;  Red  Damask.  Langley  Pom. 
t.  20.  /  4.  Pom.  Franc.  1.  p.  126.  t.  5.  f.  6.  Pom. 
Aust.  t.lSO.J*.!.  This  is  a  large  well-known  fruit, 
of  a  middle  size,  round,  of  a  deep  red  colour,  mixt 
with  blue  or  violet  next  the  sun,  and  of  a  brighter 
red  and  greenish  on  the  shaded  side,  with  bloom, 
slightly  cleft ;  the  flesh  is  pale  yellow  or  whitish, 
firm,  and  the  juice  rich,  but  somewhat  acid ;  the 
stone  quits  the  flesh  clean.  It  is'  a  plentiful  bearer, 
and  ripens  in  the  end  of  August 

8.  Orleans,  Wilmot*s  New  Early.  Hort. 
Soc.  Trans.  S.  p.  393.  t.  14.  This  is  middle- 
sized,  round,  slightly  cleft ;  the  skin  of  a  dark 
purplish  tint  next  the  sun,  and  pale  red  on  the 
shaded  side,  covered  with  a  fine  blue  meal,  and 
peels  readily  from  ijie  flesh ;  the  flesh  of  a  rich 
greenish  yellow,  with  an  amber  tint  when  ripe, 
softer  and  more  juicy  than  the  Orleans,  of  ex- 
cellent flavour,  sweet  combined  with  pleasant 
acid ;   the  stone  small,  and  parts  clean  from  the 
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jBesh.  It  ripens  three  weeks  before  the  Orleans, 
and  as  early  as  the  Precoce  de  Tours  and  Morocco 
plums. 

9.  FoTHERiNGHAM ;  ShecTi  Plum.  LangJeyPom. 
t.  20.  f.  6.  This  is  an  excellent  plum,  large,  long, 
and  deeply  cleft ;  the  skin  is  of  a  deep  red  colour, 
a  little  spotted,  and  covered  with  a  thin  violet 
bloom;  the  flesh  white,  firm,  crisp,  parts  freely 
from  the  stone,  which  is  large,  and  the  juice  rich  : 
there  is  hardly  any  plum  that  excels  it.  Ripens  in 
end  of  August. 

10.  Red  Perdrigon.  Duhctm.  n.  22.  /•  20.  j^  6. 
Pom.  Aust.  1. 172.  f.  2.  This  is  a  middle-sized 
plum,  of  an  oval  shape,  and  not  cleft :  the  skin 
is  of  a  fine  red,  inclining  to  violet,  sprinkled  with 
very  small  brownish  yellow  spots,  and  has  much 
bloom ;  llie  flesh  is  bright  yellow  next  the'  sun, 
and  green  on  the  other  side,  firm,  sweet,  and  juicy. 
It  ripens  the  end  of  August  or  beginning  of  Sep- 
tember, and  is  much  esteemed. 

11.  Violet,  or  IB^ue  Perdrigon.  Dukam, 
n.21.  r.9.  Pom.  Franc.  1.  p.  148.  t.  IJ.f.Sl. 
Pom.  Aust.  t.  107-  J*  !•  This  is  an  oval  oblong 
plum,  slightly  cleft ;  the  skin  is  thick,  of  a  fine 
violet,  inclining  to  red,  finely  powdered  with  white 
silvery  meal,  and  marked  with  little  golden  yellow 
spots ;  llie  flesh  is  yellowish  green,  adhering  to  the 
stone,  and  of  a  rich  sugary  high  flavour.  It  ripens 
in  August 

12.  White  Perdrigon.  BrtgnoJe.  Duham, 
n.  20.  /.  8.     Pom.  Franc.  1.  p.  145.  /.  15.  /  27. 
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Tom.  Aust.  t.  19s.  f.  1^  This  is  a  smallfruit,  r^er 
longishy  with  a  sli^t  cleft ;  the  skin  is  thick,  of  a 
-whitish  green,  marked  with  little  red  spots  towards 
the  sun,  and  oovered  with  a  white  meal ;  the  flesh 
is  white,  a  Uttle  green,  transparent,  and  meltings 
though  firm.  Jt  has  a  perfumed  flavour,  and  is 
excellent  eaten  raw  or  made  into  sweetmeats.  The 
plums  dried  in  the  sun,  called  BnignoUes^  are  made 
from  this  plum,  and  bear  the  name  of  the  village 
in  Provence,  whence  they  come.  It  ripens  the 
beginning  of  September. 

13.  Nectarine  Plum.  Caledonian^  Goliath. 
Hooker  Pom.  Lond.  t.  39.  This  is  a  very  large 
fruit,  nearly  round,  a  little  flat  at  each  end,  and 
slightly  cleft ;  the  skin  is  acid  and  pungent,  of  an 
intenise  red,  inclining  to  a  dull  purple  colour  when 
ripe, '  with  a  slight  meal  sometimes  on  it ;  the  flesh 
is  greenish  yellow,  firm,  but  well  flavoured,  and 
parts  readily  from  the  stone.  It  bakes  well,  ripens 
on  standards  in  August  and  September,  but  mucl) 
earlier  on  a  wall. 

14.  Coe's  Golden  Drop.  Bury  Seedling. 
Hooker  Pom.  Lond.  1. 1 4t.  This  is  an  oblong,  or 
rather  bell-shaped  fruit,  the  broad  end  irregular, 
one  side  projecting  rather  beyond  the  other,  and 
slightly  cleft;  the  skin  greenish  yellow,  spotted 
next  the  sun  with  violet  and  crimson,  the  gold 
colour  of  the  flesh  is  seen  through  the  $kin  when 
fully  ripe,  and  has  a  rich  appearance ;  the  flesh  is 
fine,  ydlow,  firm,  and  juicy.  It  ripens  in  Septem- 
beri  and  will  keep  to  the  middle  of  December.     It 
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bears  well  on  standards,  but  succeeds  best  against 
a  wall.  It  may  be  recommended  as  an  excellent 
late  plum« 

15,  Red  Imperial  ;  Red  Bonvm  Magnum. 
Duham.  n.  32,  /.  15.  Pom.  Franc.  1.  p.  127.  ^«  6. 
^7.  Pom.  Aust.  t.  1727/ 1.  ?  This  is  a  large 
oval-shaped  plum,  oi  a  deep  red  colour,  covered 
with  a  fine  bloom^  and  bluish  next  the  sun ;  the 
flesh  is  yellow,  soft,  and  juicy,  but  of  a  mode- 
rate  relish.  It  is  a  great  bearer,  and  mostly  used 
for  baking :  ripens  about  the  latter  end  of  Sep* 
tember. 

16..  White  Imperial  ;  White  Bonum  Magnum^ 
Egg  Pltmif  White  Holland,  Mogul.  Duham.  n.  S5. 
Pom.  Aust.  t.  175.  f.  \.  This  is  a  veiy  large  oval 
ihiit,  of  the  shape  and  almost  the  size  of  a  turkey's 
^gg  J  tbe  skin  is  white,  thick,  adhering  to  the  flesh  ; 
of  a  yellowish  colour,  slightly  tinged  with  red  next 
the  sun  j  the  flesh  is  firm,  white,  dry,  and  the  juice 
ikcid  and  unpleasant  It  is  like  the  red,  mostly 
used  for  baking  or  sweetmeats.  It  adheres  closely 
to  the  stone,  is  a  great  bearer,  and  ripens  about  the 
beginning  of  October. 

17.  La  Royale.  P(mt.  Aust.  t.  1S6.JI  1.  Hooker 
Pom.  Lond.  t.  47-  This  is  a  fine  plum,  equal  to 
the  Green  gage,  but  a  shy  bearer.  It  is  large, 
round,  a  little  oval  next  the  stalk,  and  slightly 
cleft;  the  skin  is  thin,  of  a  dull  reddish  purple,  and 
covered  very  thickly  with  a  paJe  blue,  or  grey  meal; 
the  flesh  is  dull  yellow,  or  dark  amber  tint,  very 
melting,  sweet,  and  full  of  rich  juice.    The  stone 
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come«  from  the  flesh  when  fully  ripe.  It  ripens  in 
September.  The.  La  Royale  of  DuJurniel^  n.  S4. 
/•  10.  a|]mears  to  be  very  different  from  this  plum. 

18.  Lii[TL£  Queen  Claude.  Duham.  ru  26. 
Pom.  Franp.  1.  p.  131.  L  8.JI  11.  Pom.  Aust. 
1. 189*^  S.  This  is  a  small  romid  fruit,  flat  at  the 
stalk,  and  deeply  cleft ;  the  skin  is  of  a  whitish- 
green  colour,  much  covered  with  a  pearl  coloured 
bloom ;  the  flesh  is  firm,  white,  a  little  dry,  and 
the  juice  sugary  and  well-flavoured,  but  sometimes 
it  is  a  little  acid.  It  ripens  in  September.  This 
is  very  different  from  the  next  in  leaves,  wood,  and 
fruit. 

19»  Great  Queen  Claude  j  Dauphine.  Abri- 
cot  vert.  Verte  borme.  Duham.  n.  25.  /.  11.  Pom. 
Franc.  1.  p.  ISO.  /.  7-  f  10.  Pom.  Aust.  t.  193. 
/  2.  Pott,  et  Turp.  Fr.  t.  81.  This  is  a  middle- 
sized  round  fruit,  flat  at  both  ends,  sUghtly  cleft  ; 
the  skin  adheres  to  the  flesh,  it  is  thin,  of  a  green 
colour,  marked  with  grey  spots,  and  sprinkled  with 
red  next  the  sun,  and  covered  with  a  very  light 
bloom  ;  the  flesh  is  greenish-yellow,  very  fine,  de- 
licate, melting ;  the  juice  plentiful,  sugary,  and  of 
an  excellent  taste.  The  stone  adheres  in  parts  to 
the  flesh.  It  ripens  in  August  and  September, 
and  is  a  good  bearer.  It  is  esteemed  by  the 
French  as  the  best  eating  plum  without  any  excep- 
tion. By  many  persons  this  is  called  the  Green 
Gage. 

20.  Green  Gage.      Hooker  Pom.  Lond.  t.  38. 
This  is  a  round  plum^  rather  compressed  at  both 
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ends,  varying  in  size,  ynih  a  slight  clejft  the  Whole 
length  of  the  fruit ;  skin  pale  cinereous  green, 
tinted  with  yellow  and  faint  purple,  spotted  with 
red  on  the  side  next  the  sun,  and  covered  with  a 
very  delicate  meal;  flesh  yellowish  green,  very 
fine,  melting,  and  full  of  rich  and  well-flavoured 
juice.  The  stone  adheres  slightly  to  the  Aesh.  It 
ripens  in  August  and  September. 

There  are  many  varieties  of  this  plum  difiering 
froth  each  other,  in  the  size,  colour,  and  quality 
of  the  fruit.  It  may  be  reproduced  from  the 
stone. 

21.  Drap  d*orj  Cloth  qf  Gold.  Duham.n.30. 
Pom.  Franc.  1.  p.  129.  t.  ?•  J*  9-     Pom.  Aust.  1. 187. 

Jl  1.  This  is  a  good  plum,  and  a  plentiful  bearer; 
of  a  middle  size,  nearly  round,  with  scarce  any 
clefl,  with  a  remarkable  dimple  at  each  end,  and  a 
short  stalk ;  the  skin  is  of  a  bright  yellow  colour, 
and  spotted  with  red  next  the  sun ;  the  flesh  is 
yellow,  melting,  and  transparent ;  the  juice  sugary 
and  very  high  flavoured ;  the  stone  is  small,  and 
does .  not  entirely  part  from  the  flesh.  It  is  ripe 
about  the  end  of  September. 

22.  Cheston.  Langley  Pom.  t.  23.  f.  2.  This 
is  a  rich  plum,  and  a  great  bearer.  It  is  of  an  oval 
shape,  covered  with  a  light  violet  bloom,  and  of  a 
dark  blue  colour ;  the  flesh  is  dark  yellow,  and  full 
of  a  sweet  and  agreeable  juice.  It  is  ripe  about  the 
end  of  September. 

23.  Apricot  Plum.   Duham.  n.  28.  1. 13.   Pom. 
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Prone.  1.  p.  132.  /.  8.  /  12.  Pom.  Aust.  1. 173. 
f,  1.  This  is  a  large  round  plum^  deeply  cleft  j  the 
skin  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  and  white  bloom, 
marked  with  brownish  red  next  the  sun  j  the  fledi  ^ 
is  yellow,  firm,  dry,  musky,  and  sweet.  It  is  ripe  the 
beginning  of  October. 

24.  Maitre  Claud.  Langley  Pom.  t.  23.  f.  6. 
This  is  a  large  round  plum,  the  skin  of  a  bright  yel- 
low,  with  some  spots  of  dark  red  next  the  sun,  and 
covered  all  over  with  a  thin  white  bloom  j  the  flesh 
is  pale  yellow,  firm,  parts  from  the  stone ;  the  juice 
is  very  brisk,  though  sweet.  It  is  a  good  bearer, 
and  accounted  among  the  best  white  plums  that 
we  have.  It  ripens  about  the  beginning  of  Oo 
tober. 

25.  Mtrobalan  ;  Cherry  Plum.  Dtdiam.  n.  46. 
/•  20./  15.  Pom.  Franc.  1.  p.  197 .  /•  11./  18» 
Pom.  Aust.  1. 192.  f.  2.  This  is  a  round  middle* 
sized  fruit ;  the  skin  is  very  hard,  smooth,  of  a  light 
cherry  colour,  sprinkled  with  very  small  whitish 
spots ;  the  flesh  is  bright  yellow  and  transparent, 
but  becomes  mealy  when  the  fruit  is  full  ripe.  It 
is  not  much  esteemed  :  ripens  about  the  beginning 
of  September.  The  tree  is  frequently  planted  for 
ornament,  as  it  blossoms  early. 

26.  MiRABELLE.  Dukam.  n.  29*  t.  14.  Pom. 
Franc.  1.  p.  124.  t.  4.  /  4.  Pom.  Aitst.  t.  VJ^.f^  2. 
Poit.  et  Turp.  Fr.  t.  47.  This  is  small,  round, 
rather  long,  not  cleft  ;  the  skin  is  of  a  whitish  yel- 
low or  amber  colour  when  ripe,  and  sometimes  has 
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A  little  red  next  tlie  sun ;  the  flesh  firm,  yellow, 
a  little  dry,  yet  full  of  juice,  and  excellent  for 
sweetmeats.  It  bears  well,  and  is  ripe  about  the 
beginning  of  September. 

27.  Lakge  White  Damask.    Duham.  n.  7*  '•  3. 
f.  2.     Pom.  Franc.  I.  p.  139.  1. 12.  / 20.      This  is 

a  middle-sized  oval  plum,  of  a  pale  yellow  colour 
outside,  and  covered  with  white  bloom ;  the  flesih 
is  firm,  yellow,  and  well  tasted.  It  is  much  es- 
teemed for  sweetmeats.  It  ripens  about  the  be- 
ginning of  September. 

28.  RocHE-coRBON }  Rcd  Diaper  Plum,  Du^ 
ham.  n.  37.  t.  9Xi.f.  12.   Pom.  Franc.  1.  p.  151. 1. 17. 

f.  38.  Pmi.  Aust.  U  185.  f.  2.  This  is  a  large 
long  fruit,  not  cleft ;  the  skin  of  a  reddish  cherry 
colour,  spotted  with  brown,  and  easily  strips  off; 
tike  flesh  is  yellow,  fine,  firm,  adheres  to  the  stone, 
and  of  a  very  high  flavour,  and  very  sugary.  It 
ripens  about  the  beginning  of  September. 

189.  Saint  Catherine.  Duham.  n.  49.  t.  19. 
Pom.  Franc.  1.  p.  150.  /.  I7.  /•  32.  Pom.  Aust. 
t.l^.f.  2.  Hooker  Pom.  Land.  t.  24.  This  is 
one  of  the  best  plums^  and  is  much  used  for  con- 
fectionery :  it  is  also  very  good  for  the  table,  hav- 
ing a  rich  ^eet  juice,  and  is  a  good  bearer, 
hanging  the  longest  of  any  on  the  tree.  I  have  had 
them  in  gathering  six  weeks.  The  fruit  is  of  a 
naiddle  size,  oblong,  narrow  at  the  stalk,  broad 
a<Mi  flattened  at  the  other  end,  and  slightly  cleft ; 
l^e  skin  is  of  a  pale  greenish  yellow,  covered  witli 
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a  fine  meal,  and  beautifully  spotted  with  red  when 
fully  ripe  ;  flesh  yellow,  soft,  sweet,  and  of  a  fine 
flavour.  The  stone  adheres  partly  to  the  flesh, 
but  when  fully  ripened,  it  parts  from  iU  It  ripens 
about  the  latter  end  of  September* 

SO.  Violet,  or  Blub  Imperatrice;  Empress^ 
Duham.n.39^t.l8.  P(m.Aust. t. 200. f. 2.  Hooker 
Pom.  Lond.  t.  4.  This  is  a  middle  sized  fruit, 
longish,  pointed  at  the  stalk,  and  round  or  broad  oval 
at  the  other  end,  slightly  cleft,  and  one  side  gene* 
rally  irregular.  Tlie  skin  is  of  a  fine  violet  colour^ 
covered  with  a  light  blue  meal :  the  flesh  firm,  de- 
licate, inclining  to  yellow  next  the  sun,  and  green 
on  the  other  side.  It  has  an  agreeable  flavour  and 
ripens  about  the  middle  of  October.  This  is  one 
of  the  latest  plums,  and  should  not  be  gathered  till 
it  begins  to  shrivel ;  it  will  then  eat  like  a  sweet- 
meat, and  makes  a  great  addition  to  the  table  in  the 
latter  end  of  October  and  beginning  of  November* 

31.^  Monsieur  j  Wentworth^  Dame  Aubert, 
Grosse  Luisante.  Duham.  n.  41.  /.  20.  Jl  10.  Pom  J 
Franc,  l.p.  183.  /.  9.  /  13.  Pom.  Aust.  1. 188.  f.  1. 
Poit.  et  Turp.  Fr.  t.7l.  This  is  a  large  oval 
plum :  the  skin  of  a  yellow  colour  next  the  sun^ 
and  inclining  to  green  oti  the  other,  covered  with 
a  very  white  meal ;  it  is  thick  but  easily  strips  off 
the  flesh.  The  flesh  is  yellow,  and  the  juice  sugary,, 
but  becomes  mealy  when  full  ripe.  It  resembles  the 
Bonum  Magnum ;  it  ripens  the  beginning  of  Octo- 
ber, and  is  good  for  preserving,  but  too  sharp  to 
be  eaten  raw.     It  bears  well. 
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The  Monsieur  of  DuhameU  n.  15«  L  7m  is  quite 
a  different  plum. 

83.  WiNEsouR.  This  is  a  Yorkshire  plum,  and 
one  of  the  best  for  preserving.  It  is  oblong,  some- 
what larger  than  a  damson,  of  a  dark  violet  or 
black  colour  when  ripe.  The  flesh  is  yellow,  juicy, 
adheres  to  the  stone,  and  has  an  agreeable  acid  taste. 
It  is  a  good  bearer,  and  will  succeed  on  any  soil, 
but  best  on  lime-stone  or  gravel.  It  is  ripe  in 
October. 

3S.  Damson  Plum.  A  fine  large  sort  of  dam-- 
son  from  Shropshire,  raised  from  suckers  or  stones, 
is  an  abundant  bearer,  of  a  rich  flavour,  and  is 
good  for  baking  or  preserving.  It  ripens  the  latter 
end  of  September,  and  continues  till  near  the  latter 
end  of  October. 

To  ihejbregcnng  may  he  added: 

Admirable. 

Amber. 

Bricette.    Duham.  n.  31.  /.  20.  ^  5.     Pom.  Austl 

1. 176.  /  2. 
BuUace,  Black. 

White. 

Damascene,  Black.    Langley  Pom.  t.  S4.  Jl  2, 
■  — '  Spanish. 

White  Small. 

Damas  d'Espagne.    Pom.  Aust.  1. 175.  f.  2.  Pott, 
et  Turp.  t.  78. 
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Damas  d'ltaKe.    Dtikam.  n.  12.  /.  4.    Pom.  Aust. 

1. 195.  / 1.   Pom.  Franc.  1.  p.  148.  /.  16. 

/SO. 
'  Dronet.    Duham.  n.  11.  t.90.  Jl  2.  Pom. 

Aust.  1. 191.  f  2. 
'  Maugerou.      Duham.  n.  13.   /•  5.     Pom. 

J^Vfljwc.  1.  p.  147.  ;.  16.  ^29.  Pom.  Au$t. 

1. 195.  /  2-  PoiV-  e^  Twrp.  ^  29. 
■       Musqu6*    Duham.  n.  10.  /•  20.  Jl  3.  Pom. 

Aust.  t.l80.f.2. 
'  de  Septembre.    Prune  de  Vacance.     Jkc- 

ham.  n.  14.  /.  6.     Pom.  Franc.  1.  p.  141. 

1. 13.  f.  22.  P<w».  ^f/5/.  /.  200./ 1.  Poit. 

et  Turp.  Fr.  1. 143. 
— —  Violet.    Duham.  n.  5.  t.  2.     Pom.  Aust. 

t.  199.  f.  1. 
Dauphin,  Royal. 
Diaper^  Violet  or  Blue.   Duham.  n.  36.  /.  17.  Pom. 

Franc.  1.  p.  146.  /.  15.  jC28.  Pom.  Ausf. 

1. 190.  f.  1. 
White.    Duham.  n.  38.  /.  20.  /  11.    P(wi. 

Aust.  1. 19^.  f.  2. 
Don  Carlos. 
Double-flowered.      Duham.  n.  27.    /.  12.      Pom. 

Franc.  1.  p.  140.  1. 13.  Jf:2\.   Pom.  Aust. 

1. 179.  /.  2. 
Gage,  Blue.    Azure  Hative.    Poit.  et  Turp.  Fr. 

t.  78. 
Hyacinth.  Jacinthe.     Duham.  n.  34.  /.  16.    Pofn. 

Aust.  1. 174.  f.l. 
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Devert.  Isk-vert.  Dukam.  n.  42.  t.  20.  Jl  9.  Pom* 
Franc.  1.  p.  138.  ^  12.  /  19.  Poit.  et 
Turp.  Fr.  t.  136.     Pom.  Aust.  t.  188. 

Imperial  Diadem.    jEZbr^  Soc.  Tr.  4.  p.  208. 
Imperatrice,   White.     DuJiam.  n.  40.    /.  18.  f.  3. 

P(ww.  ^wrf.  181./ 2.  and  197,/ 2. 
La  Galissoniere.    Poit.  et  Turp.fr.  t.  83. 
Matchless.     Langley  Pom.  t.  24.  /  1. 
Mimms.     Hort.  Soc.  Tr.  4.  p.  208. 
Monsieur.       Duham.    n.  15.    t.  7-      Pom.  Aust. 

t.  Yl%.  f.  1. 
Monsieur  hatif.     DuJham.  n.  16.  t.  20.  /  1.    Poit. 

et  Turp.  Fr.  1. 119- 
Montreiul.     Grosse  Noire  hative.    JDuham.  n.  3. 
Muscle,  or  Mussel. 
Orleans,  Early. 

White. 

Fear,  Black.     Lang^  Pwn.  t.ZS.f.SL      Pom. 

Aust.  /.  199./2. 
.— ^  White.    Langley  Pom.  t.^S.f.l. 
Perdrigon,  Normand.    Dukam.  n.  23.    Pom.  Aust. 

t.rn.fi. 

Primordian,  Early  Blue. 

■  Early  White.     Langley  Pom.  t.  20.. 

/.  2. 
Prune  Peche.    Poit.  et  Turp.  Fr.  i.  IO7. 

St  Martin.     Poit.  et  Turp.  Fr.  t.  7. 

Suisse.      Duham.  n.  19.  /.20. /7.    Pom. 

Aust.  /.196./1. 
Valeur  Valentia. 
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Queen  Mother.    Langley  Pom.  t.  24.  f.  S. 
Royale.    Duham.  n.  24.   t.  10.    P(mi.  Franc.  1. 

p.  128.  t.Q.f.%. 
Siniiennes,  Semiana. 
St.  Julian. 

Verte-dock;  Verdock. 
Virginale.     Pott,  et  Turp.  Fr.  t.  55. 
Whittonj  Nutmeg.\ 

A  Selection  of  Plums  Jbr  a  small  Garden. 

Jaunehative ;  Early  Damask ;  Orleans ;  Royal ; 
Green  Gage  (different  sorts)  j  Drap  d'Or ;  Saint 
Catherine  ;  and  Imp^ratrice.  Magnum  Bonum 
for  baking ;  and  Winesour  for  preserving. 

On  the  Choice,  Planting,  Pruning,  8fc.  of  Plum^Trees. 

When    you  choose  your  trees,   let  the  same 
directions  be  observed  as  in  the  choice  of  Apri- 
cots.     Choose  clean  straight  plants  with  single 
stems ;  as  those  with  two  never  make  handsome 
trees  either  for  walls  or  standards.    Manage  the 
border  as  before  directed  for  Apricots ;   digging 
the  holes  the  same  width  and  depth,  and  loosen- 
ing the  bottom ;  then  fill  up  the  holes  with  fine 
fresh  loam,  or  the  mould  that  was  used  the  pre^ 
ceding  year  for  melon  and  cucumber  beds ;  and 
be  careful  to  keep  the  mould  a  proper  height 
above  the  border,  and  the  roots  of  your  trees  as 
near  the  surface  as  possible,  spreading  them  hori- 
zontally.     If  there  are  any  tap-roots,  they  should 
always  be  cut  ofi^  as  should  also  the  fine  hairy 
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roots,  as  they  are  liable  to  get  mouldy  and  rot, 
and  thereby  bring  on  a  putrefaction  of  the  mould 
about  the  root  of  the  tree.  If  the  roots  are  not 
spread  near  the  surface  of  the  ground,  it  wiU  pre- 
vent the  sun  and  air  from  penetrating  to  them ; 
and  the  fruit,  of  course,  will  not  have  so  fine  a 
flavour. 

Never  cut  the  stems  of  young  plum-trees  wh^ 
first  planted,  but  leave  them  till  the  buds  begin  to 
break  ;  then  you  may  head  them  down  to  five  or 
more  eyes,  always  observing  to  leave  an  odd  one 
for  the  leading  shoot :  remember  to  cut  sloping 
towards  the  wall,  and  as  near  to  an  eye  as  possible. 
Thus  managed,  the  shoots  will  soon  fill  the  wall 
with  fine  wood.  If  you  find  that  some  of  the 
shoots  are  too  luxuriant,  you  may  pinch  the  tops 
off  with  your  finger  and  thumb,  about  the  begin* 
ning  of  June,  in  the  first  year  after  planting ;  by 
doing  which  you  will  obtain  plenty  of  wood  to  fill 
the  bottom  of  the  wall.  A  gre^t  deal  depends  on 
die  first  and  second  year's  management  of  your 
trees. 

The  distance  firom  each  other  af,  which  plum- 
trees  should  be  planted  against  a  wall  depends 
on  the  height  of  the  wall.  If  the  wall  be  ten 
feet  high,  which  is  the  common  height,  they  may 
be  planted  at  eight  yards  distance  from  tree  to 
tree ;  but  if  the  wall  be  twelve  feet  high,  or  more, 
seven  yards  will  be  sufBdent  For  my  part,  I 
prefer  a  wall  of  ten  or  twelve  feet,  which  will  be 
found  high  enough,  if  the  branches  are  trained 
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horizontally ;  by  which  means  your  trees  will  be 
much  more  fruitful,  and  not  grow  so  luxuriantly. 

By  training  an  upright  shoot  on  your  plums,  as 
directed  fi>r  pears,  you  will  get  fine  kind  shoots 
from  the  sides.  The  leading  shoot  should  be 
shortened,  leaving  it  from  one  to  two  feet  long, 
according  to  its  strength.  If  the  leading  shoot  be 
wry  strong,  you  may  top  it  twice  in  the  summer, 
as  directed  for  pears,  and  at  the  same  time  that 
you  top  them ;  repeating  the  same  every  year  till 
the  wall  is  filled  to  the  top.  I  would  always  re- 
commend, where  it  is  convenient,  to  allot  one  wait 
for  plums  and  another  for  cherries,  as  they  always 
thrive  best  by  themselves. 

As  you  will  have  plum-trees  to  spare,  that  were 
planted  between  pear-trees,  when  they  begin  to 
meet,  they  should  be  planted  against  another  wall» 
or  planted  out  as  dwarf  standards.  Those  which 
you  intend  for  standards  should  be  prepared  in  the 
following  manner :  The  year  before  you  mean  to 
transplant  them,  cut  in  the  side-shoots,  at  different 
lengths,  from  one  foot  to  three,  according  to  the 
size  of  the  trees ;  sufiering  them  to  grow  rude  all 
the  summer,  neither  nailing  in  nor  cutting  the  side 
and  foreright  shoots.  Some  time  during  the  wiDtn 
dpen  the  ground  round  their  roots,  and  cut  in  the 
strong  ones  (which  will  cause  them  to  put  forth 
fine  young  fibres) ;  then  fill  in  the  earth.  In  the 
following  autumn,  or  during  the  winter  (the  sooner 
the  better),  you  may  transplant  them  out  as  stand- 
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ards«*  If  you  intend  to  plant  them  against  a  wall, 
never  cut  the  side-shoots,  but  only  the  roots ;  by 
this  method  the  trees  will  bear  fruit  the  first  year 
after  transplanting,  and  there  will  be  a  great  saving 
of  time  and  money.  I  have  often  transplajited 
pld  plum-trees  that  have  been  headed  down,  that 
have  made  very  fine  roots,  which  I  have  divided^ 
and  thereby  obtained  four  or  five  trees  from  one^ 
cutting  them  so  as  to  form  them  into  fine  heads. 
Some  that  were  transplanted  in  1798  were  in  full 
blossom  in  1799,  producing  some  fruit,  and  this 
year  (1800)  bearing  a  full  crop. 

The  ground  in  the  borders  and  quarters  where 
fresh  trees  are  to  be  planted  should  be  well  trench* 
ed,  two  spits  deep  at  least,  to  give  the  roots  room 
to  run  into  the  fresh-stirred  ground. 

When  you  plant  trees  without  stirring  the  mouldy 
they  seldom  thrive  well. 

When  plum-trees  are  planted  for  standards  in  an 
orchard  which  is  to  he  kept  for  grass,  they  should 
be  in  rows  at  the  distance  of  twenty  yards  from 
each  other.  If  ifi  the  kitchen  garden  for  standards, 
J  would  always  recommend  the  plajiting  of  dwar&. 
You  may  train  the  tree  up  to  have  a  stem  of  about 
three  feet  high,  at  the  distance  of  seventeen  yards* 

*  In  transplanting  of  trees^  especially  large  ones,  I  consider 
it  to  be  of  great  consequence,  that  they  be  placed  in  the  same 
position  (that  is,  having  the  same  parts  facing  the  same  points 
of  the  compass)  as  formerly.  If  you  take  notice  when  a  tree  is 
cut  down,  you  will  find  that  three  parts  in  four  of  the  growth 
are  on  the  North  side. 
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If  the  garden  is  laid  out  with  cross-walks,  or  foot- 
paths,  about  three  feet  wide,  make  the  borders  six 
feet  broad,  and  plant  the  trees  in  the  middle  of 
them.  In  the  royal  gardens  at  Kensington,  which 
are  very  long  and  narrow,  and  where  the  winds  are 
very  hurtful,  I  have  planted  two  rows  of  apple- 
trees,  intermixed  with  other  fruit-trees,  alternately, 
one  row  on  each  side  of  the  middle  walk  (which 
runs  the  whole  length  of  the  garden),  at  the  dis- 
tance of  seventeen  yards  from  each  other.  I  have 
also  made  cross-walks  of  three  feet  broad,  at  the 
distance  of  seventy  yards,  with  borders  on  each 
side  six  feet  wide,  having  two  rows  of  trees  in  each 
border,  about  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  asunder. 
These  dwarf-trees  are  very  useful  in  breaking  the 
force  of  high  winds,  and  are  at  the  same  time  of 
such  a  height  that  a  man  standing  on  the  ground 
may  gather  the  fruit#  As  plum-trees  may  be 
planted  in  the  same  manner,  and  for  the  same 
purpose  as  the  above,  you  can  have  the  quarters 
clear  for  crops  for  the  kitchen,  and  a  free  air  will 
be  admitted^  which  you  can  never  have  if  you 
plant  espaliers :  dwarf  standards  can  be  kept  to 
what  size  you  please ;  they  look  much  handsomer 
than  espaliers,  and  produce  a  greater  quantity  of 
fruit 

On  pruning  and  resioring  old  and  decai^ed  Plum' Trees. 

I  have  restored  plum-trees,  some  of  which  were 
so  far  decayed  as  to  have  only  from  one  to  two  or 
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three  inches  of  bark  1^;  they  ave'now  com- 
pletely filled  up  with  sound  wood,  with  large 
heads,  which  at  four  years  growth  filled  a  wall  six- 
teen feet  high,  and  are  at  this  time  full  of  fine 
fruit  i  some  of  the  stems  are  several  inches  in  cir- 
cumference, bearing  treble  the  crops  produced  by 
youn^  trees  that  have  been  planted  three  times  as 
long  as  they  have  been  headed  down. 
.  Where  the  trunks  are  become  hollow,  I  always 
cut  out  aU  the  loose  rotten  parts,  and  also  examine 
the  roots,  cutting  off  what  is  rotten,  injured,  or 
decayed*  This  method  should  be  pursued  with  all 
hollow  and  decayed  trees ;  aqd,  if  properly  exe- 
cuted, they  may  be  so  completely  filled  up,  as 
scarcely  to  leave  a  mark  behind,  even  wh^re  the 
wood  is  totally  decayed. 

I  have  had  shoots  from  plum-trees  which  have 
been  headed,  that  have  grown  upwards  of  seven 
feet  long,  and  as  large  as  a  walking-stick,  in  one 
summer ;  this  should  never  be  suffered ;  but  they 
should  be  pinched  off  with  the  finger  and  thumb, 
in  the  b^inning  of  June,  close  to  an  eye  or  a 
bud;  unless  the  wall  be  filled  to  the  top.;  in 
which  case  they  should  never  becujt  while  they 
continue  to  bear  handsome  fruit.  Before  they 
b^in  to  cease  from  bearing,  you  must  al/ways 
begin,  with  shortening  every  other  shoot,  leaving 
them  only  from  six  inches  to  a  foot  long,  and  nail 
them  in  till  the  second  year,  taking  care  to  rub 
off  the  superfluous  and  strong  foreright  shoots; 
by  that  time  they  will  begin  to  bear :    then  cut 
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out  the  othefd  thftt  have  done  bearing :  by  this 
method  you  will  keep  the  treed  in  a  fiourishing 
state.  When  the  branches  »&  thus  managed,  they 
will  frequently  throw  out  snfiafl  dugs,  or  foreright 
shoots,  about  an  inch  at  two  long,  which  will 
flower  next  year.  Tfaey  should  never  be  shortened 
till  after  die  fruit  is  set  and  become  about  the  size 
of  a  large  pea ;  by  that  time  the  leaves  wilt  have 
covered  the  ihiit,  and  be  Me  to  protect  it  from 
the  inclemency  of  the  weathen  You  may  now 
shorten  these  shoots  dose  to  the  fruit,  which  will 
leave  them  from  one  to  two  inches  long.  Th^ 
metiiod  I  have  practised  with  great  success  for 
several  years.  By  leaving  these  short  foreright 
shoots,  the  fruit  is  protected  till  it  is  out  of  danger 
of  being  killed  by  the  frosty  or  stunted  by  the  coM 
North  and  North-west  winds  that  happen  about 
the  latter  end  of  March  and  beginning  of  April. 
The  cold  chilling  ram  and  snow^  which  are  also 
very  injurious  to  the  fruit,  will  be  thrown  off  by 
the  brandies  Standing  out  from  the  trees.  I  by  no 
means  like  to  see  great  spurs  standing  out  from 
the  wall ;  for  they  are  always  si»e  td  be  injured 
by  the  ftost  and  cold  winds.  ^See  Plat*  II.  J^.  9. 
and  3.]  When  the  £Ak>ots  are  left  naked,  I  have 
often  seen  tiie  plusis  turn  yellow,  and  drop  after 
they  have  grown  to  a  con^dierable  sfee,  frohi  their 
being  exposed  to  the  cold  ftosty  winds  and  rain.* 

^  In  cold  and  frofity  weather,  Plums  must  be  covered  in  the 
tame  maimer  as  Apricots. 
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-Plums  are  more  tender  than  any  other  sort  of  stone 
fruit,  owing  to  the  flower-cup  dropping  sooner  than 
that  of  Peaches,  Nectarines,  &c.  They  are  very 
liable  to  decay,  ailer  cutting  off  large  limbs  or 
branches,  which  always  brings  on  the  gum  and 
canker,  if  it  be  left  to  nature  to  perform  the  cure. 
I  would,  therefore,  recommend  the  application  of 
the  composition  (in  the  same  manner  as  directed 
for  other  sorts  of  fruit-trees)  to  every  shoot  where 
the  knife  touches,  as  soon  as  the  trees  are  cUt  and 
nailed. 

If  you  wish  your  fruit  to  be  large  and  fine,  you 
must  take  care  to  thin  it  where  it  is  too  thick ;  but 
that  must  not  be  done  too  soon^  lest  it  should  be 
pinched  by  the  cold.  The  fruit  ought  to  be  of  the 
size  of  a  small  marble,  and  well  sheltered  by  the 
leaves,  before  you  attempt  to  do  this.  Nevet  pull 
off  the  leaves  that  shelter  the  fruit,  till  it  is  full- 
grown  and  begins  to  turn.  'This  will  be  more  fuUy 
treated  of,  whea  we  cotae  to  the  management  of 
Peaches  and  Nectarines* 

I  have  taken  up  several  old  trees  from  the  waUs 
whoi  they  have  grown  too  near  ^ch  other,  and 
pknted  them  out  as  st^ndards^  at  tiie  same  time 
shoitemng  thdir  branches  to  form  faaadsome  heads, 
which  are  now  ^U  of  fine  fruit*  These  trees 
would»  by  any  ether  person,  have  been  thrown  to 
the  faggot-pile. 
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CHAPTER  HI. 


OF   PEACHES. 


D^erent  Sorts  of  Peaches  described.  —  Of  the  Soil.  —  Of 
pkmtingt  headings  pruning^  and  training.  -^  Method  of  making 
Incisions.  —  Of  covering  Peach^Trees,  toaieringt  Sfc. 

The  Peach  is  probably  a  native  of  Persia,  and  was 
introduced  thence  into  Europe.  It  belongs  to  the 
twelfth  class  of  LinnasuSy  Icosandria  Monogynia ; 
and  is  named  Amygdaltis  Persica.  It  was  culti- 
vated here  in  1562,  according  to  Turner's  Herbal, 
part.  2.  foL  48.  verso. 

TheJbUomng  are  the  Sorts  culHvated  in  this  Country. 

{|N.B.  Those  marked  with  an  Asterisk  (*) 
adhere  to  the  stone,  and  are  by  the  French  called 
Pavies.] 

1.  White  Nutmeg.  Duham:  n.  1.  t.2.  Pom. 
Franc.  2.  f.  324.  /.  7-  / 1.  This  is  a  small  white 
Peach,  with  seldom  any  red ;  the  flesh  is  white  to 
the  stone,  which  is  small :  and  the  juice  is  sugary 
and  sometimes  musky.  It  is  only  esteemed  as 
being  first  ripe.  It  is  in  eating  in  July,  and  sooa 
grows  mealy. 

2.  Red  Nutmeg.  Dtiham.  n.  2.  /.  3.  Pom. 
Franc.  2.  p.  326.  /.  7.  f.  2.     This  is  a  great  bearer, 
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and  valued  ibr  its  early  maturity.  It  is  larger  than 
the  ivhite,  somewhat  round,  of  a  bright  vermillion 
colour  on  the. side  next  the  sun,  and  clear  yellow 
on  thie j  other ;  the  flesh  is  white,  melting,  and  a 
little  tinged  with  red  on. the  sunny  side,  but  with- 
out any  red  veins.next  the  stone ;  it  has  a  fine  musky 
flavour.  This  Peach  is  much  esteemed,  and  ripens 
about  the. beginning  of  August 

3..  Early  Purple  Ay  ant.  Brwon  Nutmeg. 
Avant  Pechejaune.  Duham.  n.  4.  This  is  a  small 
fruit.  On  the  side  next  the  sun  the  skin  is  tinged 
with  a  deep  red,  brown,  and  on  the  other  side  with 
a  yellow  gold  colour,  covered  all  over  with  a  thick 
ruddy  down:  the  flesh  is  golden  yellow,  except 
near .  the  stone,  and  sometimes  under  the  skin, 
where  it  is  a  carmine  red.  It  is  fine  and  melting, 
with  a  sugary  and  .rich  juice ;  it  has  an  agreeable 
flavour^  and  ripens  in  August,  but  is  apt  to.  be 
stringy. 

4.  S»^i.h  MioNONNR.  Duham.  n.  S*  t.  4.  Pom* 
Franc.  ^.  p.  396.  t.  7.f.S.  Poft.  et  Twrp.  Fr. 
1. 101.  This,  is  a  small:  round,  fruit,  with  .a  thin 
skin,  very  red  pn  the  side  next  the  sun,  and  yel-, 
lowish  white  on  the  other ; :  the  flesh  is  firm,  white, 
and;  has  sometipaes  red  vfwis  next  the  stone ;  it  has: 
a  rich  vinous  juice,  and  is  ripe  about  the  middle  of 
August. 

5.  White  MAGDig[.9N.  Montagne  hUmche.  Du- 
ham. n.  S.  /.  6.  Pom.  Franc.  9.  p.  828.  t.  8.  f.  5. 
Ttus  is  a  middle-sized  round  Peach,  deeply  cleft 
on  one  side,  with  a  thin  skin  readily  peeling  off}  it  isi 
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12.  Royal  Keksington.  This  te  one  of  the 
best  JPeaches  we  have,  of  a  high  red  colour  next 
the  sun,  and  of  a  yellowish  colour  next  the  wall. 
It  is  a  good  bearer,  and  not  liable  to  be  blighted ; 
the  flesh  is  foil  of  rich  juice.  It  ripens  about  the 
lattet  OTid  of  August  or  beginning  of  Septemben  • 

13.  Large  Frekch  Mignonne.  Dukam.  tul4». 
1. 10.  Pom.  Franc.  2.  jti.  333.  t.  9.  f-  ?•  Pott,  et 
Turp.  Fr.  1. 135.  This  is  a  beautifol  large  Peach, 
very  round  and  deeply  cleft,  with  a  thin  skin  xxv 
vered  with  a  fine  satin  down,  and  ea^y  parts,  ftom 
the  flesh  ;  it  is  a  bright  green,  inclining  to  yellow 
on  the  shaded  side,  but  deq>  brownish-red  next  the 
sun:  the  flesh  is  fine,  delicate,  melting,  and  juicy  ; 
white,  except  under  •  the  skin  next  the  sun  and 
round  the  stone,  where  it  is  marbled  with  bright 
red ;  the  stone  is  very  small,  and  comes  from  the 
^esh.  ^  It  has  a  sweet,  vinous,  high-flavoured  juice; 
This  is  one  of  die  best  French  Peaches,  and  is  ripe 
the  latter  end  of  August 

14.  Grim  wood's  New  Rotal  George.  Hooter 
Pom.  Lond.  t.  41.  This  fruit  is  round,  middle- 
sized,  rather  flat,  one  side  generally  longer  than 
the  other  and  deeply  cleft :  the  skin  is  of  a  dark 

^  This  haDdsome  Peach,  I  atoi  tdd,  was  with  some  odiers 
seat  from  France  to  Her  Miyestjr,  upwards  of  twenty  years 
ago.  1  have  therefore  taken  the  liberty  to  give  it  the  above 
name,  that  it  may  not  be  confounded  with  Mr.  Grimwood*s 
Kensington  Peach.  When  I  came  to  Kensington,  in  1784,  I 
found  it  mentioned  in  the  Catalogue  as  a  new  Peach  from 
France. 
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red  colour^  with  streaks  of  deeper  red  next  the  sun ; 
flesh  pde  yellow,  with  a  few  streaks  of  red  from 
the  skin,  and  blotches  of  a  fine  carmine  round  the 
stona  It  has  a  sw^et,  vinous  juice,  of  excellent 
flavour.  It  ripens  the  end  of  August  to  middle  of 
September.* 

15.  MoNTAUBAN.  Longlcy  Pom.  t.  28;  f.  4. 
This  is  a  middle-sized  roundish  fruity  with  a  clefl 
on  one  side,  of  a  deep  red  inclining  to  purple 
next  the  sun,  but  pale  green  towards  the  wall. 
It  has  a  mild  melting  flesh,  white  to  the  stone, 
vlth  sometimes  a  little  red..  It  has  a  rich  juke ; 
and  the  tree  is  hardy  and  a  plentiful  bearer.  It  b 
ripe  the  latter  aid  of  August 

16.  Early  CiorvftEUSB.  BeUe  Chet^reuse.  JDu- 
ham.  n.  17  &  18.  /.  13. .  Pom.  Franc.  ^.  p.  386. 
1. 10.  \f.  8.  This  is  a  good  peach,  of  a  longish 
shap^  slightly  clefl :  the  skin  is  of  a  ydlow  colour, 
mostly  all  over,  except  next  the  sun,  where  it  is  a 
beautiful  red.  It  is  covered  with  a  thiokkh  down  : 
the  skin'  does  not  part  from  the  flesh  easily,  except 
when  fiill  ripe :  the  flesh  is  whitishTyellow,  slighdy 
tinged  with  red  under  the  skin  on  the  sunny  side, 
and  marbled  with  rose-colour  round  the  stone :  the 
juice  is  rich  and  sweet.  It  ripens  about  the  be- 
ginning of  September,  and  is  a  plentiful  bearer^  . 

17- Chancellor.  Duham.n.19.  Pom.  Franc.  ^. 
p.  342.    Hiis  much  resembles  the  Chevreuse.     It 

*  This  18  said  to  be  the  same  as  the  large  Firench  Mig- 
nonne. 
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is  one  of  the  best  sent  of  PeacfaeB,  The  skin  is 
very  thin,  a&d  of  a  fine  red  colour  next  the  mu  ; 
the  flesh  is  white^  melting,  red  at  the  stone,  and 
the  juice  is  very  rich  and  excellent.  It  npess 
about  the  middle  of  September. 

18.  Red  Magdalen.  Dvham.  n.  10.  ^  7»  i'cM^ 
Frmc.  2.  p.  389-  /.  10.  /  9-  Poit.  et  Turp.  Fr. 
t.  ^.  This  is  a  large  round  fruity  sometiooies  €st 
at  the  stalk,  c£  a  deep  red  colour  next  the  sun ; 
the  flesh  white,  with  red  veins  at  the  stone,  and 
iUl  of  a  ridi  sugary  juice,  of  excelleat  flavour*  It 
is  a  very  good  Peach,  and  ripens  the  begimuii^  (^ 
September 

19.  *  Early  Newikotok.  Smthfs  NewbfgM^ 
Paoie  iianc.  Duham.  n.  9*  LangUjf  Pmon  p.  101. 
/.  28.  f.  4.  Povu  Frmc.  «.  p,  342.  /.  12.  j:  H. 
This  is  imddle^ized,  roundi^ ;  the  .skhi .  of  a 
beautiful  red  colour  next  the  sun,  but  wUte  or 
pale  green  on  the  other :  the  flesh  is  flnn#  Idee  aU 
the  Favies,  white,  juicy,  adh^cing  to  the  etcHie^ 
where  then  an  stteaka  of  red.  It  is  fidi  xif  a 
plentiful  juice,  which  is  very  vinous  when  the 
iruit  is  fiiU  ripe.  It  ripens  the  beginning  of  Sep* 
tember* 

20.  MAI.TA.  ItaUan.  Belle  de  Paris.  Dukam. 
n.  1 1.  Pom.  Franc.  2.  p.  S4a  Langley  Pam^USJ. 
/.  33«  f.  2.  Thw  is  a  middle-sissed,  flattish  P^ch, 
and  neady  round ;  the  skin  is  of  a  fkne  red  colour 
next  the  sun,  marbled  with  a  deeper  red,  and 
bright  green  on  the  shaded  side ;  it  has  a  white 
melting  flesh,  a  little  musky,  and  red  at  the  stone. 


The  tree  is  a  good  bearer,  and  the  fruit  ripens  the 
begimnng  of  September.  It  much  resembles  the 
White  Magdalen  in  leaves,  flowers,  and  firoit.  It 
may  be  raised  from  the  stone. 

£1.  NoBLBssE.  Langley  Pom.  t.  9S.  f.  3. 
Hooker  Pom.  Lond.  t.  2.  This  is  a  large  Peach, 
generally  round,  sometimes  iongtsh,  with  a  very 
small  nip{de  at  Ihe  end.  The  skin  is  majrbled  with 
red  and  dnll  purple,  when  friUy  exposed  to  the 
sun }  it  is  thin«  ea^y  peels  off  the  flesh,  and  in 
very  hot  weather  is  subject  to  blister :  the  flesh  is 
vety  white,  with  some  fkint  yellow  in  it,  and  white 
to  the  stone ;  the  juide  is  ^weet,  melting,  and  veiy 
rich  in  a  good  season.  The  tree  is  hardy,  easy  to 
be  trained,  a  good  bearer,  and  fixroes  well.  It 
ripens  the  beginning  of  Septembet*. 

9SL  BouRBiKE.  Boudifif  NaHxmne*  Duham^ 
n.  16.  /.  12.  Pcm.  FrMCii.  p.  9417.  1. 15.  f.  I6t 
P6it.  tt  Turp.  Fr.  i.  14ff.  Hooker  Pom.  Lond.  1. 16. 
This  is  a  veiy  fine  laige  fruit,  nearly  round,  and 
deqyly  deft;  the  skin  is  of  a  fine  dark  red  colour^ 
easily  parts*  from  the  flesh,  and  is  covered  with  a 
v^ry  &e  down ;  the  flesh  is  fine,  melting,  whitish 
ydlow,  except  n^ur  the  stone,  where  it  is  very  red^ 
and  sometimes  that  red  extends  into  the  flesh  $ 
the  juice  is  rich  and  vinous,  without  any  of  that 
sharpness  in  it  which  sometimes  diminishes  the 
value  of  the  large  Mignonne.  The  tree  is  hardy, 
and  a  good  bearer,  especially  when  dd,  and  the 
fruit  highly  esteemed.  It  will  do  very  well  in 
standards,  and  produce  plenty  of  good  fruit     It 
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may  be  raiaed  from  the  stone  without  buddies* 
The  fruit  ripens  about  thet  middle  of  September. 

23^  Admirable.  Duham.  n.  ^9*  t.  21.  Pom. 
Franc.  2.  p.  348.  /.  16.  f.  IJ.  This  is  a  very 
large,  Found^  beautiful  Peach,  slightly  cleft ;  the 
skin  is  finely  .cdioured  with. red  towards  the  sun, 
and  bright  yellow  or  straw  colour  on  the  shaded 
side;,  the  flesh  is  firm,  white,  melting,  pale  red 
next  the  stone.  The  juice  is  sweet,  sugary,  and 
of  an  exquisite  taste.     It  ripens  a|;^out  the  middle 

of  Septembctr. 

24.  Bellegardb.  Galande.  Duham.  n.  28.  /•  20. 
Pom.  Franc.  2.  p.  341.  /.  11.  f.  10.  Poit.  el 
Turp.  Fr.  1. 139.  Hooker  Pom.  Lond.  t.  8.  This 
is  a  very  large  jruit,  roundish,  rather  more  in 
breadth  than  length,  and  slightly  cleft.;  the  skin 
is  tinged  all  over  with  a  deep  red,  inclining  to  a 
prnple .  colour  towards  the  sun ;  it  is  hard,  ad- 
heres closely  to  the  flesh, .  and.  is  covered  witii  a 
very  fine  down ;  the  flesh  is  whitish,  with  a  tinge 
of  very  pale  yellow,  of  a  ];ose  colony  at  the  stone» 
melting,  and  fuU  of  a  rich  vinous  juice.;  Itmpens 
^bout  the  beginning  or  middle  of  September.  It 
Agrees  well,  and  is  one  of  the  best,  peaches  for  .pur 
climate. 

25.  RosANNA.  Purple  Alberge.  Langley  Pom. 
t.^.f.S.  and  (.30.  f.  5.  Duham.  n.Q.  This  is 
of  a  fine  purple  colour  next  the  sun ;  the  flesh  is 
yellow,  red  at  the  stone,  and  has  a  rich  vinous 
juice.  .  It  is  reckoned  a  good  Peach,  and  is  ripe 
about  the  middle  of  September. 
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'  26.  •  Lisle.  This  is  of  a  middle  size,  roundish, 
and  of  a  fine  violet  colour  next  the  sun  ;  the  flesh 
is  pale  yellow,  melting,  adheres  to  the  stone,  where 
it  is  very  red.  It  is  full  of  a  vinous  juicet  It 
ripens  about  the  middle  of  September. 

27.  NivETTE.  Dnham.  n.  37.  /.  28.  Pont. 
Franc.  2.  p.  358.  /.  21.  /  25.  This  is  a  large 
fruit,  rounds  and  somewhat  longish;  the  skin  is 
firm,  adheres  to  the  flesh,  except  when  full  ripe. 
It  has  a  greenish  look,  but  when  perfectly  ripe 
turns  yellow,  except  on  the  shaded  side,  where 
there  remains  a  tinge  of  green.  It  is  washed  with 
bright  and  faint  red,  and  sprinkled  with  deep  red 
spots.  It  is  covered  with  a  fine  white  down;  like 
velvet,  which  easily  rubs  ofi^  with  the  hand ;  the 
flesh  is  white,  yet  juicy,  inclining  to  green,  with 
T^ns  of  bright  red  next  the  stone.  It  is  melting, 
and  full  of  a  rich  sugary  juice ;  sometimes  it  has  a 
little  sharpness.  It  is  an  excellent  Peachy  and 
ripens  about  the  middle  of  September. 

28.  •  Old  Newington.  Langley  Pom.  p:  104. 
/.  31.  f.  1.  This  is  a  large,  fine,  rotmd  fruit,- 'of  a 
delicate  red  colour  next  the  sun,  but  whitish  on  the 
other  side ;  the  flesh  is  firm,  whitish  ydlow,  deep 
red  at  the  stone,  has  a-  fine  high  vinous  tasted 
joice,  and  is  esteemed  a  go6d  Pavie.  It  rip^fis 
about  the  latter  end  of  September. 

29.  Rambouillet.  RumbulUon.  Langletf  Pirn, 
t.  83.  f,  3.  This  is  pretty '  large,  longish,  and 
deeply  cleft ;  of  a  fine  red  colour  next  the  sun, 
and  yellow  on  the  shaded  side ;  the  flesh  is  bright 
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yellow,  melting,  deep  red  at  the  stone^  and  the 
juice  vinous  and  rich.  It  ripens  about  the  end  of 
September  or  beginning  of  October. 

SO.  RoYALE.  La  Royale.  Duham.  n.  SS.  t.  S4. 
Pom.  Franc. «.  p.  357.  /.  20*  f.  24.  This  fruit  in 
part  resembles  the  Admirable  and  the  Teton  de 
Venus.  It  is  large,  nearly  round,  and  slightly  cleft 
It  has  often  swellings  on  it  like  warts :  the  skin  is 
covered  all  over  with  a  whitish  down,  is  deeper 
coloured  than  the  Admirable  c  on  the  side  next  the 
sun,  it  is  washed  ¥rith  bright  red,  charged  with  a 
deeper  red ;  on  the  shaded  side  it  is  almost  green, 
inclining  to  yeUow,  when  fiili  ripe:  the  flesh  is 
fine,  white,  except  near  the  stone,  where  it  is  redder 
than  the  Admirable.  Sometimes  it  has  a  slight 
tinge  of  red  under  the  skin  on  the  sunny  side :  the 
juice  is  sugary  and  bigh-flavoured*  It  ripeiis  the 
end  of  Sq>t6mben 

31«  Superb  Rotal.  This  is  a  fine  large  PeAdi» 
of  a  red  colour  towards  the  sun,  and  pale  &a  the 
other  side^    It  ripens  in  September. 

SS.  *  Beixe  de  Vjtrt.  Late  Adndrabk.  BeUis 
Dmhanu  n.  34^  /.  25.  Pom.  Franc.  2.  p,  3S5.  U  19- 
f.  21.  Thia  is  a  large  fiuit,  rounder  than  the  Ni- 
vetfee,.  the  akin  is  firm  and  adheres  to  the  fie^ 
Ifte  the  Nivette»  bit  is  of  a  deeper  green  $  it  is  of 
a  bright  red  towards  the  sun,  marbled  with  deeper 
red,  and  the  whole  skin  is  covered  with  a  white 
down,  which  easily  rubs  off  with  the  hand :  the 
flesh  is  firm,  juicy,  white  inclining  to  green,  and 
turns  yellow  when  ripe,  with  sofoe  very  red  vein$ 
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near  the  stone :  the  juice  is  vinous,  ricK  ai^d  high* 
flavoured.     It  is  ripe  the  latter  end  of  September. 

38.  Tein  Dou.  TeinVoua;,  JDuham.  n.d6.  f.27. 
Ptm^  Frane.  3.  p.  3^6. 1. 19*  ^^^«  This  is  large  and 
nearly  round ;  the  skin  is  thin>  covered  with  a  very 
ligjbt  and  fine  dbwft.  On  the  side  next  the  sun  it  ia 
of  a  faint  redf  the  flesh  is  fitm  and  white*  and  has 
some  veins  of  iaint  red  near  the  stone :  the  juice  is 
sugary  and  of  a  delicate  flavour.  It  ripens  theend 
of  September  or  beginning  of  October. 

34.  Teton  de  Venus.  Dukam.  ruSSL  /;  38« 
Pirn.  JPrmc.  2.  p.  357.  t.  20./  28.  This  is  a  middle- 
sized  fruity  somewhat  langish,  and  takes  its  name 
from  its  shape :  the  skin  is  covered  with  a  fine 
cbwn :  it  has  but  little  colour  on  the  side  next  the 
sun^  and  is  8traw*coIoured  on  the  shaded  side;  the 
flesh  is  fine^  melting,  white;  roBe-coIoured  at  the 
atone^  and  the  juice  sugary  and  very  richL  It 
r^MSis  about  Ae  latter  end  of  Sqptembtr. 

SX  ^PoRTVBAU  This  ia  u  very  large  foiad 
Peach,  of  a  besaiti^l  red  towards  ike  Bvtth,  and  ge^ 
nerafly  (jotted :  the  flei&  is  firm,  wMte  pate  red 
»t  tiie  stone,  whidi  i»  sftiall»  and  the  joIm  rich  and 
vinous.    It  ripens  late  in  Septmibeiv 

38.  Late  CHEVRSusd«  P^fUrprk.  Duham.  «i.20. 
r^  14.  TMs  is  a  k>n^h  fiiut,  of  a  good  size,  hkk 
derately  deft,  and  has  a  nipple  at  tiie  end;  the 
skin  is  greenish  near  the  wall,  but  of  a  very  fbak 
deep  red  next  the  wt^  hence  the  name  Pokrprie. 
The  flesh  is  white,  except  round  the  stone :  the 
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juice  is  excellent  and  very  agreeable.  It  ripens  the 
beginning  of  October. 

.  S7.  Late  Purple.  PourprSe  Tardive.  Duham. 
n.  13.  /.  9.  Pom.  Franc.  2.  p.  359.  t.  22.  f.  26. 
This  fruit  is  large,  round,  sometimes  a  little  flattened 
at  the  head ;  the  skin  is  covered  with  a  fine  dawn, 
tinged  with  a  dark  red  or  purple  colour  next  the 
sun,  and  pale  straw-yellow  on  the  other  side :  the 
flesh  \&  white,  very  red  at  the  stone,  melting,  and 
the  juice  sugary  and  rich.  It  ripens  the  beginning 
of  October. 

38.  Yellow  Admirable.  PicJie  AbricotSe. 
Orange  Peach.  Duham.  n.  30.  /•  22.  Pom. 
Franc.  2.  p.  362.  /.  24.  /  29-  This  is  a  large  ex- 
cellent peach,  round,  slightly  deft.  The  skin  is 
of  a  bright  smooth  yellow  colour,  covered  wii^  a 
fine  down ;  it  has  a  little  red  towards  the  sun ;  the 
flesh  is  yellow,  of  an  Apricot  colour,  exc^t  near 
the  stone,  and  under  the  skin  on  the  sunny  side, 
where  it  is  red.  It  is  firm,  sometimes  a  little  dry 
and  woolly  in  cold  autumns.  The  juice  is  agree- 
able with  a  little  of  the  perfume  of:  the  Apricot  in 
warm  autumAs.  It  ripens  about  th^  middle  of 
October.    It  may  be  raised  from  the  i^ne. . 

39*  Persiciup,  Duham*  n.  38.  t.  29*  Pom. 
Franc.  2.  p.  360.  /•  22.  /  27.  This  is  a  large  ob- 
loi^  fruit,  and  has  small  knots  or  warts  on  it ;  at 
the  stalk  there  is  a  remarkable  one  like  an  excres- 
cence :  the  skin  is  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  with 
deep  red  next  the  sun ;  the  flesh  is  firm  yet  juicy ; 
white,  and  bright  red  round  the  stone.     The  juice 
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is  high-flavoured,  fine,  very  agreeable,  and  some- 
times a  little  sharpish.  It  makes  a  fine  tree,  and 
bears  well.  It  ripens  the  beginning  of  October. 
It  may  be  raised  from  the  stone.  This  has  been 
frequently  confounded  with  the  Nivette. 

40.  *  Monstrous  Pavy  of  Pomponne.  Royal 
Pavy.  Duturni.  n.  35.  /.26.  Pom.  Franc.  2.  p.  361. 
t.  23.  Jl  28.  This  peach  is  round  and  of  an  extra- 
ordinary size,  slightly  cleft;  it  has  a  thin  skin 
covered  with  a  very  fine  down  j  of  a  fine  red  colour 
towards  the  sun,  and  pale  greenish  yellow  on  the 
shaded  side ;  the  flesh  is  firm,  white,  except  near 
the  stone  and  under  the  skin,  where  it  is  deep  red ; 
it  is  hard,  yet  juicy,  and  when  the  autumns  are 
warm  and  dry  the  juice  is  vinous,  musky,  and  very 
agreeable,  but  when  the  autumns  are  cold  and  wet 
it  is  insipid.    It  ripens  the  latter  end  of  October. 

41.  Sanguinole.  Bloody  Peach.  DrtiseUe.  Dti- 
ham.  n.  41.  Pom.  Franc.  2.  p.  362.  /.  25.  /  31. 
This  is  small  and  nearly  round,  the  skin  is  of  a 
deep  dull  red  all  over,  and  much  covered  with  a 
ruddy  down :  the  flesh  also  is  deep  red,  like  the 
beet-root,  and  somewhat  dry :  the  juice  is  sharp 
and  bitter,  unless  the  autumn  be  warm.  It  seldom 
ripens  in  England  without  forcing,  but  is  rich  and 
excellent  for  baking  and  preserving. 

42.  *  Catherine.  Langley  Pom.  t.  33.  f.  6. 
This  is  a  fine  large  fruit,  of  a  round  make,  and  of 
a  beautiful  red  colour  towards  the  sun ;  and  white 
on  the  other  side  j  the  flesh  is  firm,  white,  deep 
red  at  the  stone,   and  full  of  a  rich  juice;    the 
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pulp  is  improved  by  its  lying  three  or  four  days 
before  it  is  eaten.  It  ripens  about  the  latter  end 
of  October;  but  there  are  not  many  situations 
where  it  ripens  well.     It  is  a  plentiful  bearer.  * 

43.  Qu£i:K  Charlotte.  Tliis  nearly  resembles 
the  Small  Mignonne,  and  ripens  about  the  same 
time, 

44.  Lockyer's.  This  is  a  fine  handsome  fruit, 
and  ripens  in  September. 

To  the  foregoing  may  he  added  : 

Acton  Scott     Hort.  Soc.  Trans.  2.  p.  140.  tab.  10. 
Albemarle,     Langley  Pom.  t.Sl.f.  2. 
Allen's  Royal. 
Bear's  Early. 

Belle  Bauce.     A  variety  of  the  Early  Mignonne. 
Bjraddick's  American.  Hort.  Soc.  Trans.  2,  p.  205. 
.    tab.lS. 


*  This  18  an  excellent  Peach  for  forcing,  and  will  be  highly- 
acceptable  to  thosQ  who  are  fond  of  such  as  adhere  to  the  stone ; 
and  as  it  is  of  a  beautiful  colour^  it  will  make  a  very  handsome 
appearance  at  table.  Or,  this  fruit  might  have  part  of  a  wall 
appropriated  to  itself,  and  have  the  lights  of  the  Peach-houses 
(after  forcing  is  over),  or  Melon-lights,  fixed  upon  a  temporary 
frame  against  the  wall.  This  would  greatly  forward  the  ripen- 
ing of  the  fruit  in  bad  seasons ;  and,  as  the  tree  iaa  good  bearer, 
it  wpuld  amply  recompcnce  any  one  for  the  trouble,  by  furm'sh- 
ing  a  supply  of  fruit  for  the  table  till  the  middle  of  November. 
This  would  also  assist  in  ripening  the  wood  well  for  the  succeed- 
ing year. 

This  Poach  is  excellent  for  tarts. 


I 
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Braddick's  New  York-     Hort.  Sac.  Tr.  4.  p.  209- 

*  Bourdeaux ;  Burdock.     Langley  Pom.  L  SS.f.  2. 
Blossomed,  Double.     Duhanu  n.  40.  /•  30.     Pom. 

Franc.  2.  p.  362.  /.  34.  f.  30. 
White. 
Cambray. 
Cardinal    Duham.  2.  ^.43.  /.  31.    Pxmu  From.  2. 

/>.  345. /•  13.  /  13- 
China»  Hat.     HwU  Soc.  Tr.  4.  p.  512.  1. 19. 
Dwarf  Orleans;   Peche  J^ain.     Dufu  w.  42.  /.  32. 

Pom.  Franc.  2.  p.  363.  t.  26.  f.  32. 
Drag(Hk 
£aton« 
Fairscot's. 
FcMrd's  Seedling. 
Galande,  Ronald's  Early. 
Steward's  Late. 
Hemskirk.     hangky  Pom.  t.  31.  Jl  4. 

*  Incompvable. 

Kendal's  Buenos  Ayres.  Hort.  Soc.  Tr.  4.  p.  209. 
Low's  Large  Melting. 

*  Mallacoton.     Langley  Pom.  t.  33.  f.  4. 
Mignonne,  Buckingham. 

Lord  Fauconberg's. 

Millett's. 

Yellow.    Hort.  Soc.  Tr.  4.  p.  210. 
Mountaineer.    Hort.  Soc.  Tr.  4.  p.  210. 
Montague,  Double. 
Newington,  Willow-leaved,  Late. 

*  Pavie  Admirable. 

*  Pavie  Jaiine  j  Pavie  Alberge.    Duham.  n.  7* 

E  2 
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P^che  de  Pau.      Duham.  n.  39.     Pom.  Franc.  2. 

p.  363. 
Peche  d'Ispahan.     Poit.  et  Turp.  Fr.  t.  24. 
Royal  George,  Small-leaved. 
Sion  ;  (same  as  Double  Montagne). 
Swalch,    Double.      Swalze  or  Swolze.     Langky 

Pom.t.3^.f.  1. 
Sulhamstead.     Hort.  Soc.  Tr.  4.  jp.  513. 
Vanguard. 
Vineyard,  Early. 

Pecuihes  proper  for  a  small  Garden. 

The  Early  Avantj  Small  Mignonnej  Anne 
Peach }  Royal  George ;  Royal  Kensington ;  No- 
blesse }  Early  Newington ;  Galande  ;  Early  Pur- 
ple J  Chancellor ;  Nivette ;  Catharine ;  Late 
Newington. 

Of  the  Plautingf  Pruning,  Training,  SfC.  of  Peach'Trees. 

Peaches  require  a  lighter  soil  than  Pears  and 
Plums ;  and  a  light  mellow  loam  is  best  If  the 
natural  ground  should  be  a  strong  brick  mould,  or 
rather  inclinable  to  clay,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
take  out  some  of  it,  particularly  when  you  first 
make  the  borders,  and  mix  with  it  some  light 
mould,  sand,  or  old  lime  rubbish.  At  first  making 
the  borders,  you  should  take  out  the  earth  where 
the  trees  are  to  be  planted,  as  before  directed  for 
Apricots :  and  keep  working  the  rest  with  rotten 
leaves,   or   street-dung,   and  the  above  mixture ; 
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throwing  them  up,  as  early  as  you  can  spare  tliem, 
in  ridges  rough  from  the  spade,  which  will  let 
the  frost  and  sun  penetrate  and  meliorate  the 
ground* 

If  the  ground  should  be  wet,  make,  some  drains 
across  the  borders,  to  lead  the  water  from  the  roots 
of  the  trees  to  a  drain  made  along  the  middle  walk. 
If  the  ground  should  have  a  slope,  you  can  very 
easily  convey  the  water  off  when  the  springs  are 
near  the  surface  j  but  if  the  wet  be  occasioned  by 
rains,  and  the  stiffiiess  of  the  ground  holds  the 
water,  you  should  give  the  border  a  proper  slope 
to  carry  it  off  from  the  roots  of  the  trees.  Fill 
the  cross  drains,  leading  to  that  along  the  middle 
of  the  walk,  with  old  bricks  or  stones  at  bottom, 
and  at  top  with  rough  gravel  *,  which  will  keep 
the  ground  dry  ^  at  the  same  time  la3dng  it  sloping 
from  the  wall,  so  as  to  throw  the  water  that  falls  in 
heavy  rains  towards  the  middle  walk,  where  it  will 
soon  soak  into  the  ground*  When  water  is  suffered 
to  stand  about  the  roots  of  tender  trees  in  strong 
land,  it  is  sure  to  bring  on  the  mildew,  ^  which  will 
spoil  and  render  them  good  for  nothing  but  the 
faggot-pile.  Sometimes,  indeed,  I  have  recovered 
them,  by  moving  them  to  another  aspect  All 
the  French  Peaches  are  very  liable  to  mildew  on 
strong  land. 

*  The  drains  should  be  deep  enough  to  have  two  feet  of 
mould  above  the  gravel ;  which  will  prevent  their  being  hurt  in 
trending  the  ground. 
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Where  there  is  not  a  proper  descent  to  carry  off 
the  water»  the  bottom  of  the  main  walk  should 
be  filled  up  with  hrkk-bats  or  stones^  and  the 
small  stones  raked  from  the  quarters  of  the  garden^ 
aiaking  a  dry  drain  along  the  middle,  nine  ^ches 
vicfe^  or  more»  covered  with  bricks  or  stones. 
The  walk»  whoi  finished,  ^onld  have  a  gentle 
nse  in  the  middle^  in  ocder  to  throw  the  ratn*water 
toward  the  eci^s; 

Where  the  soU  is  a  sour  wet  day,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  throw  into  the  bottom  of  the  border 
brick-hata  covered  with  lime-jrubbish,  or  car^  from 
the  screenings  of  lime ;  then  water  it,  and  when 
nearly  dry  rwn  it  well,  wbidh  will  convert  it  inta 
9  hard  sofid  surface,  and  prereat  the  roots  cf  the 
trees  firom  peoetratiiig  the  wet  earth  below.  It 
will  also  serve  to  carry  off  the  water  to  lAne 
drains. 

With  r^ard  to  the  choice  of  Peach-trees,  the 
^recti(mft  aheady  given  for  Apricots  will  serve. 
They  should  be  procured  in  the  htter  end  of 
October,  or  h^inning  of  November^  a»  soon  as  the 
leaf  begins  to  fall ;  and,  if  possible,  the  ground  be 
ready  hefbrerhand* 

The  earfier  yoo  go  to  the  nursery  the  better,  ta 
nark  and  take  up  the  young  trees  ^  for  he  that 
goes  first  has  the  greater  choice. 

The  ground^  if  new  borders,  should  be  well 
treiiched  to  receive  the  trees ;  if  to  supply  the 
places  of  others  which  have  been  removed,  or 
where  trees  have  died,  all  the  old  roots  dbould  be 
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carefuUy  taken  out,  and  fresh  mould  put  in  where 
the  old  was  taken  away ;  remembering  to  raise 
the  new  mould  a  proper  height  above  the  old  i 
as  it  is  a  very  great  hurt  to  fruit-trees,  when  they 
are  planted  too  deep :  if  they  are  not  kept  up 
above  the  level  of  the  old  ground  at  first,  they 
seldom  thjrive  well.  When  the  trees  are  planted^ 
water  the  roots  well  to  settle  the  mould,  lertting 
it  remain  for  some  days,  till  the  water  m  abscx'bed  i 
then  tread  the  mouldy  and  fill  the  holes  up  to  the 
top ;  observing  the  same  rules  as  hereafter  given 
in  case  of  dry  weather,  letting  your  fresh-planted 
trees  remain  unpruned  till  the  Spring* 

When  you  see  the  buds  begin  to  i^oot^  if  tlie 
trees  be  maiden  trees  of  one  year's  growth,  you 
may  head  them  to  five  or  more  eyes,  according  to 
their  strei^th  ^  then  rub  on  a  little  of  the  Compo-* 
sition  where  you  cut  off  the  top,  observing  to  cut 
it  sloping,  as  befwe  directed,  and  as  near  the  top 
buds  as  may  be,  and  also  to  rub  off  the  fore-right 
shoots.  When  the  young  shoots  have  strength^ 
nail  them  to  the  wall,  to  prevent  their  b^ng  broken 
by  the  wind.  If  the  leading  shoot  be  very  strongs 
pmch  off  the  top  of  it  about  the  beginning  of  June, 
which  will  make  it  throw  out  some  fine  strong 
shoot%  to  help  to  fill  the  wall.  None  of  the  shoots 
should  be  suffered  to  grow  too  long  during  the 
first  and  second  years ;  which  may  always  be  pre- 
vented by  pinching  the  ends  of  them  ^  but  they 
should  never  be  topped,  when  the  tree  sends  out 
fine  kind  shoots^  till  the  Spring  following,  when 
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you  may  prune  them  according  to  the  strength  of 
the  tree^  and  the  quantity  of  wood  it  has  made 
during  the  pifeceding  Summer,  leaving  your  shoots 
from  six  to  twelve  inches  long ;  by  which  means 
you  will  soon  be  able  to  fill  the  lower  part  of  the 
wall.     It  is  too  common  a  practice  to  lay  in  the 
shoots  at  full  length,  taking  off  only  the  points  of 
the  branches,  which  generally,  after  a  few  years, 
leaves  the  walls  quite  naked :  whereas,  if  attention 
were  paid  to  the  training,  especially,  for  the  first 
four  years,  you  could  always  fill  the  walls  with  fine 
bearing  wood  from  top  to  bottom,  and  the  trees 
could  produce  a  great  deal  more  fruit,  and  of  much 
finer  quality,  than  when  they  are  run  up  in  the 
former  way:  for  those  trees,  in  general,  are  so 
weak  that  they  have  not  strength  to  bear  good 
fruit.     The  third  year,  if  care  be  taken  to  manage 
the  trees  properly  in  Summer,  you  may  bring  them 
into  a  bearing  state.     If  the  ground  be  strong, 
they  will  grow  very  vigorously ;  in  that  case,  you 
must  pinch  aU  the  strong  shoots  about  the  month 
of  June,  which  will  make  them  throw  out  side- 
shoots  ;  these,  if  not  laid-in  too  thick,  will  make 
fine  bearing  wood  for  the  succeeding  year.     If  you 
sufier  the  strong  shoots  to  grow  to  their  full  length, 
they  will  be  large  and  spongy,  and  will  neither 
produce  fruit  nor  good  wood  for  the  following 
year.     Weak  shoots  should  never  be  nailed,  al- 
though they  may  be  full  of  blossom,  as  they  never 
bear  good  fruit.     Sometimes  weakly  trees  are  co- 
vered over  with  blossom ;  but  if  too  much  firuit  be 
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suffered  to  remain  on  them,  they  will  be  weakened 
so  much  that  they  never  will  recover.  In  that 
case,  I  would  recommend  picking  off  the  greater 
part  of  the  fruit,  to  let  the  tree  recover  its  strength. 
When  you  prune  trees  in  the  above  state,  observe 
never  to  prune  at  a  single  flower-bud  j  if  you  do, 
you  will  be  sure  to  kill  the  shoot;  or,  at  least,  it 
will  die  as  far  as  the  next  wood-bud.  [^See  Plate 
III.  Jig.  2.-] 

On  observing,  you  will  find  some  shoots,  and 
sometimes  whole  trees,  with  nothing  but  single 
flower-buds.  These  sorts  of  shoots  should  be  laid- 
in  at  full  length.  Always  observe  the  next  branch 
that  has  got  some  wood-buds,  and  cut  it  close,  that 
it  may  produce  fine  wood  to  supply  the  place  of 
those  that  have  only  flower-buds,  which  may  be  cut 

out  next  year. 

When  Peaches  come  into  a  bearing  state,  you 
will>  in  general,  see  two  flower-buds  close  together ; 
if  you  look  between  these  flower-buds,  you  will  see 
what  is  called  a  wood-bud ;  you  should  always  cut 
at  such  double  buds ;  as  from  between  them  come 
out  the  shoots  that  produce  the  iruit  for  next 
year. 

If  you  observe  the  above  rules,  you  cannot  mis- 
take in  pruning  fyour  Peaches.     [^See  Plate  III. 

When  the  trees  come  into  a  bearing  state,  you 
may  keep  them  in  a  flourishing  one  by  proper  ma- 
nagement, and  attention  to  the  Summer  pruning. 
I  have  often  topped  the  strong  shoots  twice  in  the 
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course  of  the  Summer,  before  I  could  get  them  to 
produce  fine  kind  bearing  wood  I  have  often  had 
shoots  that  grew,  in  the  course  of  one  Summer, 
upwards  of  six  feet  in  length,  and  as  thick  as  my 
thumb.  When  such  shoots  as  these  are  laid^in 
near  their  full  length,  the  lower  part  of  the  wall 
will  be  left  naked  [^See  the  Flatb,^^^*.  l.j ;  besides, 
these  strong  shoots  exhaust  the  tree  of  its  strength, 
and  never  produce  good  wood  when  you  neglect 
to  top  them  in  Summer.  I  would  recommend  to 
cut  out  such  shoots  when  the  trees  are  pruned  in 
the  Spring,  and  to  leave  only  the  fine  kind  bearing 
wood ;  (which  you  may  know  by  two  small  leaves 
where  the  flower-buds  will  be  in  the  following  year ; 
the  strong  shoots  have  only  one  leaf-bud  at  each 
eye ;)  always  remembering  to  lay  the  branches  as  ho^ 
rizorUally  as  you  can,  which  will  check  the  growth 
of  the  shoot,  and  make  the  wood  much  finer,  and 
fit  for  bearing  the  succeeding  year.  You  should 
always  rub  off  all  the  useless  side-shoots  that  cannot 
be  nailed  in  against  the  wall,  leaving  only  tlie  best, 
and  laying  them  in  about  three  inches  aparL  Be 
very  particular  to  pick  off  all  the  side-shoots  that 
come  out  near  the  tops  of  the  branches ;  which,  if 
left,^  [would  weaken  the  fruit-bearing  branches  for 
next  year.  This  should  be  done  as  soon  as  you 
can  lay  hold  of  these  shoots  with  your  finger  and 
thumb :  if  you  suffer  them  to  grow  strong,  they 
wilt  hurt  the  fruit-bearing  shoot 
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« 
Of  Pruning^  Trainings  and  Nailing  old  Peach'Trees. 

When  the  trees  run  up  to  the  top  of  ^e  wall, 
leaving  about  three-fourths  of  it  naked,  [See 
Platjb  III,  ^g.  $•]  the  best  way  is  to  cut  them  as 
f«r  back  as  you  can  find  any  young  shoots  or  buds. 
You  must  aWays  leave  some  young  shoots  or  buds 
on  Peach-trees,  otherwise  you  endanger  the  life  of 
them.  Never  head  them  as  you  would  Apricot, 
Apple,  or  Pear-trees,  If  you  cut  or  head  down 
Peach-trees  without  attending  to  the  caution  given 
above»  you  run  a  great  risk  of  kiUing  them ;  but  if 
there  are  a  few  young  shoots,  the  top  may  with 
safety  be  cut  off,  just  above  them,  as  they  will  lead 
the  sap  up  and  produce  strong  branches,  which 
should  be  topped  as  you  would  do  a  young  tree  to 
fiathewaU. 

It  is  more  difficult  to  procure  new  wood  from 
old  Peach-trees  than  from  any  other,  except  Nec^ 
tarines.  I  have  often  made  incisions  in  the  old 
branches,  about  the  joint,  cutting  out  a  piece  from 
one  to  three  inches,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
hffanches.  ^See  Plate  XI.  jfig.  2.3  This  should 
be  done  in  several  places  of  the  trec^  to  fluiush  it 
wifeh  young  wood;  always  rounding  the  edges 
wlief e  the  incision  is  made,  which  should  be  above 
the  joiBt,  and  as  near  to  it  as  may  be.  The  oper- 
atiosi  should  be  performed  in  the  month  of  April ; 
but  never  cut  off  the  old  branches,  unless  you 
perceive  some  young  shoots  making  their  appear- 
ance.   When  they  are  about  three  or  ibur  inches 
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long,  cut  off  the  old  branch,  which  will  cause  the 
fresh  young  wood  to  make  a  rapid  progress  the  first 
Summer,  and  you  will  have  fine  fruit  on  them  the 
following  year. 

Always  use  the  Composition  where  you  cut  off 
old  branches ;  observing  to  round  the  edges  and 
cut  out  the  canker  which  you  find  in  the  old  bark 
where  the  branch  was  amputated. 

In  Peaches,  the  canker  is  of  a  brown  -  colour ; 
and,^  in  the  bark,  it  appears  in  small  specks  or  dots, 
as  if  made  with  a  pen.  All  these  should  be  cut 
out  clean ;  for  if  any  part  of  the  canker  remain,  it 
will  afifect  the  new  wood  as  it  begins  to  grow. 
Wherever  you  see  the  gum  oozing,  you  may  be 
certain  that  the  canker  is  not  quite  eradicated.  — 
See  the  Chapter  on  the  Canker. 

In  the  latter  end  of  April  it  will  be  necessary  to 
look  over  your  trees,  and  rub  off  what  superfluous 
foreright  shoots  remained  after  going  over  them 
the  first  tiine.  Indeed,  if  you  were  to  examine 
the  trees  once  every  fortnight  it  would  be  so  much 
the  better,  as  by  so  doing  they  can  be  kept  in 
perfect  order.  I  have  so  accustomed  myself  to 
look  over  my  trees,  that  I  do  it  as  I  walk  about  my 
ordinary  business,  which  saves  a  great  deal  of  time. 
Care  should  be  taken  not  to  let  the  shoots  get  too 
long  before  they  are  tacked  to  the  wall,  lest  they 
should  be  broken  by  the  wind.  I  do  not  however 
approve  of  nailing  the  young  wood  too  soon  j  for, 
by  so  doing,  tlie  heat  of  the  sun  will  occasion  them 
to  grow  too  fast 
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You  may  save  some  of  the  largest  and  straightest 
of  the  shoots  that  are  cut  off,  and  run  them  in  * 
among  the  small  branches  of  the  trees  to  prevent 
them  from  being  broken  by  the  wind.  This  will 
save  a  great  deal  of  summer-nailing :  I  mean  this 
for  the  second  summer-nailing.  At  the  time  you 
do  this,  carefully  take  off  all  the  side-shoots  that 
come  out  from  the  tops  of  the  young  branches. 

When  the  second  nailing  is  done,  if  you  should 
find  any  very  strong  shoots,  they  should  be  cut 
out,  leaving  the  fine  kind  side-shoots  that  have 
been  produced  since  the  first  topping ;  but  only 
those  that  will  bear  fruit.  If  the  Autumn  should 
prove  fine,  the  trees  will  continue  in  full  leaf  to 
the  end  of  October,  and  sometimes  to  the  end  of 
November. 

When  the  leaves  begin  to  fall,  take  a  sofl  broom, 
and  brush  it  gently  over  the  branches  of  the  trees, 
in  order  to  take  off  as  many  of  the  leaves  as  you 
can,  without  hurting  the  buds.  Aemember,  how- 
ever, to  brush  upward ;  for  if  ypu  brush  downward 
you  will  be  very  liable  to  break  the  buds. 

As  soon  as  all  the  leaves  are  o£^  I  would  adyise 
to  unnail  the  young  branches  that  were  nailed  in 
during  the  Summer,  leaving  the  strong  ones  to 

*  That  is,  let  the  middle  of  the  branch  run  in,  be  on  the  out- 
side of  the  shoot  that  you  wish  to  preserve,  and  the  ends  tucked 
under  the  two  adjoining  branches.  Aflter  the  £Edl  of  the  leaf  it 
will  be  necessary  to  take  out  these  loose  branches ;  which  will 
give  the  shoots  more  liberty,  and  admit  the  sun  and  air  to  ripen 
the  wood  before  the  spring  pruning. 
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keep  the  tree  fast  to  the  wall.  By  these  means, 
the  branches,  being  loose  from  the  wall,  will  re- 
ceive the  benefit  of  the  sun  and  air,  to  ripen  and 
harden  the  young  wood«  which  will  not  then  be  so 
liable  to  be  killed  by  a  hard  winter.  Leaving  the 
trees  so  till  the  Sprh^,  wben  you  begin  to  prune 
them,  there  will  be  great  choice  of  fine  bearing 
wood  to  fill  the  walls. 

The  nails  and  shreds  that  were  laid  up  in  Au- 
tumn, when  the  branches  were  unnailed,  should  be 
pointed  and  picked  during  the  wet  weather  in 
Winter :  they  will  then  be  fit  to  use  again.  The 
shreds  that  have  been  used  in  Summer  should  be 
soaked  in  boiIing*hot  soap-suds  for  three  or  four 
days,  which  will  kill  the  eggs  of  earwigs  and  other 
insects,  so  very  destructive  to  Peaches. 

After  the  trees  are  cut  and  nailed,  if  the  weather 
should  be  frosty,  it  will  be  necessary  to  cover  them 
when  the  flowers  b^n  to  open.  Some  cover  the 
trees  with  yew,  and  others  with  branches  of  fir,  lau- 
rel, &c.,  but  old  netting  is  the  best  covering  ;  and  it 
should  be  put  on  three-fold,  as  directed  for  Apri- 
cots. When  the  leaves  begin  to  cover  the  firuit, 
and  the  weather  is  likely  to  be  fine  and  settled,  the 
netting  should  be  taken  off  by  degrees,  but  by  no 
means  all  at  once.  By  the  forked  sticks,  as  before 
observed,  the  nets  may  be  kept  at  what  distance 
you  please ;  but  never  be  in  too  great  haste  to  un- 
cover the  trees,  nor  suffer  the  shoots  to  grow 
through  the  meshes  of  the  nets  ;  for,  when  that  k 
the  case,  a  great  many  of  them  will  be  broken  in 
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taking  off'  the  nets.  The  trees  should  be  unco- 
vered in  cloudy  weather,  or  when  it  is  likely  to 
rain ;  if  the  nets  be  taken  off  in  clear  weather,  the 
leaves  are  liable  to  be  hurt  by  the  sun.  Be  care^ 
ful  in  taking  ofi^  the  foreright  and  side-shoots,  not 
to  expose  the  fruit ;  rub  them  off*  near  the  extre- 
mities, leaving  those  which  you  want  to  fill  up  the 
wall  as  low  on  the  branch  as  possible,  at  the  same 
time  leaving  only  one  for  a  leading  shoot.  When 
the  fruit  is  about  the  size  of  a  small  marUe,  begin 
to  thin  them :  which  operation  must  be  left  to  the 
judgment  of  the  person  who  does  it ;  but  it  should 
be  according  to  the  strength  of  the  tree.  This 
ought  to  be  done  very  regularly,  that  the  fruit 
may  be  equally  dispersed  over  the  tree.  If  left 
too  thick,  it  will  not  have  room  to  swell :  this 
frequendy  happens.  If  the  tree  be  very  strong, 
you  may  leave  from  three  to  six  Peaches  on  each 
shoot ;  according  to  the  strength  and  length  of  the 
branch. 

I  have  observed,  that  where  the  Composition 
was  applied  to  prevent  the  sap  from  being  exhaled 
by  the  sun  and  air,  all  the  trees  that  were  very 
much  loaded  with  fruit  were  not  in  the  least  hurt ; 
while  the  trees  that  were  treated  in  the  common 
way  were  greatly  injured,  and  often  killed,  when 
they  have  had  a  great  crop. 

In  very  dry  seasons,  it  will  be  necessary  to  make 
a  large  basin  round  each  tree,  or,  rather,  make  up 
an  edge  around  the  whole  border  with  mould,  as 
you  would  for  a  bed  to  bed  out  plants  in  a  nursery; 
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I  have  often  heard  of  Peachesr  and  Necfarine^ 
growing  on  the  same  tree»  but  never  had  ocular 
demonstration  till,  Mr.  Wibnot,  marke1>gardener 
near  Smallbury  Green,  in  the  parish  of  Isleworth^ 
last  season  sent  me  a  Peach  which  partook  of  the 
nature  of  the  Peach  and  Nectarine  both  in  appear* 
ance  and  taste ;  and,  he  assures  me,,  that  several 
trees  in  his  garden  have  for  some  years  past  pro- 
duced fruit  of  the  same  kind.  I  also  saw  a  Galande 
Peach-tree,  last  season,  in  Mr.  Gilpin^s  garden  at 
£as1>Shene,  which  had  on  one  of  its  branches  two 
Nectarines  and  a  Peach.  These  I  examined  very 
minutely ;  and  Mr.  Gilpin  had  the  goodness  to 
send  me  one  of  the  fruit,  which  had  the  appear- 
ance and  flavour  of  a  Red  Roman  Nectarine^. 
There  were  Nectarine-trees  of  that  kind  on  the 
Bame  wall  at  no  great  distance.  The  only  reason 
that  I  can  assign  for  such  phtenomena  is^  that  the 
&rina  might  have  been  injured  by  the  irost,  or 
perhaps,  in  the  former  case  at  least,  the  farina  of 
the  Nectarine  and  Peach  might  have  been  inter- 
mixed, either  by  the  wind  or  by  bees.  See 
•*  Trans.  ofHorU  Soc.  of  London,"  v.  i.  p.  103» 
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OF   NECTARINES. 

A  Description  of  Nectarines  cultivated  in  JRnglandy  and  the  Me* 
thod  of  Plantings  Pruning^  and  Training  them* 

The  Nectarine  (properly  so  called  from  Nectar, 
the  poetical  drink  of  the  Gods,)  belongs  to  the 
twelfth  class  of  Linnaeus ;  Icosandria  Monogynia ; 
and  is  named  Amygdalus  Persica,  Var.  /3.  Necta^ 
rine.  It  was  cultivated  here  in  the  year  1562; 
according  to  Turner's  Herbal.      Part  2.  JbL  48. 

verso. 

This  fmit  differs  from  the  Peach  in  nothing 
more  than  in  having  a  smooth  rind,  and  the  flesh 
being  firmer.  * 

The  Varieties  which  are  cultivated  in  this  Country  arCf 

1.  Fairchild's  Early.  This  is  one  of  the 
earliest :  it  is  a  small  round  fruit,  of  a  beautiful 
red  colour  next  the  sun,  and  yellow  on  the  other 
side.  It  is  not  very  juicy,  but  is  well-flavoured  j 
and  is  ripe  about  the  middle  of  August 

*  Those  marked  with  an  asterisk  adhere  to  the  stone. 
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2  *  Late  Newington.  LangJey  Pom.  t.  29. 
f.  1.  This  is  a  large  fine  fruit,  of  a  beautiful  red 
colour  next  the  sun,  and  a  fine  yellow  on  the  other 
side ;  the  flesh  is  yellow,^  but  deep  red  next  the 
stone.  It  has  an  excellent  rich  nice,  and  ripens^ 
about  the  middle  of  September. 

3.  Elruge.  Clermont.  Langley  Pom.  t.  29- 
^3.  Hooker  Pom.  Lond.  1. 1.  This  is  said  to 
have  been  first  cultivated  by  Gurle,  a  Nurseryman 
at  Hoxton,  in  the  time  of  Charles  the  Second.  It 
is  of  a  middle  size,  of  a  dark  red  or  purple  next 
the  sun,  and  of  a  pale  yellow  or  green  on  the  other 
side.  It  has  a  soft  melting  flesh,  very  white,  tinged 
with  red  next  the  stone,  and  vinous  juice,  and  is 
ripe  in  the  latter  end  of  August,  or  beginning  of 
September. 

4.  Scarlet^  This  is  a  middle-sized  fruit,  of  a 
fine  scarlet  colour  next  the  sun,  but  of  a  pale  red 
next  the  walL  It  ripens  in  the  latter  end  of  Au- 
gust, or  beginning  of  September. 

5.  *  Brugnon.     Italian.     Langley  Pom.  /.  2ft 
f.  4.     This  is  of  a  deep  red  next  the  sun,  and  of  a 

pale  yellow  on  the  other  side ;  the  flesh  is  firm,  very 
red  at  the  stone ;  it  has  a  rich  flavour  in  a  good 
year,  and  ripens  in  the  latter  end  of  August^  or 
beginning  of  September. 

6.  *  Red  Roman.  Brugnon  Musqtie.  Dukam. 
n.  26.  tab.  18.  Pom.  Franc..  2.  p.  353.  1. 17-  /  l»i 
This  is  a  large  fruit,  of  a  round  shape ;  the  skin 
dark  red  colour  next  the  sun,  but  of  a  yellow  co- 
lour on  the  other  side ;  the  flesh  is  whitish-yellow^ 
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firm,  and  very  red  at  the  stone,  and  when  fiill  ripe  it 
shrivels.;  the  pulp  is  then  replete  with  a  rich  juice. 
It  is  ripe  in  September.  This  Nectarine  has  a 
smooth  leafi  and  the  Newington  a  jagged  one^ 
which  is  one  of  the  most  essential  differences  by 
which  these  two  excellent  fruits  are  distinguishable 
from  each  other. 

7.  *  MuRRY.  This  is  a  middle-sized,  roundish 
fruit,  of  a  dull  red  colour  towards  the  sun,  and  of  a 
yellowish-green  towards  the  wall.  This  fruit  has  a 
tolerably  good  flavour,  and  ripens  about  the  middle 
of  September. 

8.  Temple's.  Langley  Pom.  t.  SO.  ^  1.  This 
is  of  a  middle-size,  longish,  of  a  pale  red  colour 
towards  the  sun,  and  of  a  yellowish-green  cast  next 
the  wall ;  the  flesh  is  white  towards  the  stone.  This 
fruit,  when  quite  ripe,  shrivels ;  the  pulp  is  then 
full  of  rich  juice  of  a  fine  flavour.  It  ripens 
about  the  middle  of  September,  or  beginning  of 
October. 

9.  •  Golden.  Langley  Pom.  t.  29.  f.  5.  This 
is  a  middle-sized,  round,  handsome  fruit,  of  a  soft 
red  colour  towards  the  sun,  and  fine  yellow  on 
the  other  side ;  the  flesh  is  yellow,  and  pale  red  at 
the  stone.  It  has  a  rich  flavour,  and  is  ripe  about 
the  beginning  of  October. 

10.  Peterborough.  Late  Green.  Vermash. 
This  is  of  a  middle  size,  round  shape,  and  always 
of  a  green  colour  j  the  part  next  the  sun  is  of  the 
deepest  green,  the  other  side  being  paler  j  the  flesh 
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is  firm,  and,  in  a  good  season,  tolerably  well-fla^ 
voured.     It  ripens  about  the  middle  of  October. 

1 1 .  Vermash,  True.  Hooker  Pom.  Lond.  t.  29. 
This  is  a  small  round  fruit,  tapering  towards  the 
eye,  of  a  very  deep  red  colour  next  the  sun,  and 
greenish  on  the  other  side ;  the  flesh  is  white,  with 
a  fine  red  circle  next  the  stone,  melting,  and  of  a 
rich  juicy  flavour,  relieved  by  an  agreeable  acid ; 
stone  small,  parting  from  the  flesh.  It  ripens  the 
end  of  August,  or  beginning  of  September. 

12.  Violet.  Vioktte  Hdtive.  Duham.  n.  23. 
/.  16.  f.  1.  Pom.  Franc.  2.  p.  347.  /•  14.  f  15. 
Hooker  Pom.  Lond.  1. 15.  This  is  of  a  middle 
size,  oval  shape,  of  a  dark  purple  colour,  sometimes 
a  little  mixt  with  scarlet  next  the  sun,  but  pale- 
yellow  on  the  other  side ;  the  flesh  is  white,  inclin- 
ing  to  yellowish-gfeen,  with  a  reddish  circle  round 
the  stone.  It  has  a  fine  flavour,  sweet,  and  juicy ; 
the  stone  is  small,  and  parts  from  the  flesh ;  and 
ripens  in  the  latter  end  of  August,  or  beginning  of 
September. 

13.  White.  Flanders.  Pom.  Franc.  2.  p.  354f. 
1. 18.  f.  19.  ?  Hooker  Pom.  Lond.  tab.  SO.  This  is 
a  middle-sized  fruit,  nearly  round,  and  deeply  cleft ; 
the  skin  is  of  a  pale-yellowish  or  cream  colour, 
slightly  tinged  with  red,  with  a  few  deeper  coloiured 
spots  next  the  sun.  The  flei^h  is  wliite  to  the  dtotie, 
and  of  a  rich  juicy  vinous  flavour ;  the  stone  is  small, 
and  parts  from  the  flesh.  It  ripens  in  August  and 
September. 
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To  ihejbregoing  may  be  added^ 

Alton's  Seedling*    Hort.  Soc  Tr.  4,  jp.  21  !• 

Anderdon's. 

Aromatic. 

Du  Teffier's 

♦  Early  Pavie. 
^  Genoa,  Late. 

Jaune  Lisse.    Duham.  n.  91^.  U  19.    Pom.  Franc.  2L 

^.355u  ^.18.^20. 
Luccomb's  Black. 
Newfoundland. 

♦  Newington,  Black. 

♦  Early. 

P6che  Cerise.    Cherry  Nectarine.     Ditham.  n.  21. 
/.  15.     Pom.  Franc.  2.  p.  344.  /.  13./ 12. 
P6che  D'Esprez.     Poit.  et  Turp.  Fr.  1. 154. 
Pitmaston  Orange.      HorU  Soc.  Tr.  4.  p^  232.  t.Q. 
Princess  Royal. 

♦  Rogerfs  Seedling. 
Royal  Chair  d'Or. 

♦  St  Omer's. 

♦  Tawny,  ripe  in  September. 

Violette  Hative,  Petite.    Duham.  n.  22.  t.  16./  2. 
Pom.  Franc.  2.  p.  S46.  1. 14.  /  14. 

Tardive.  Marbree.  Duham.  n.  24f^ 

/.  17. 
White,  New. 
White,  Cowdray.    Hort.  Soc.  Tr.  4.  p.  210. 
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A  Selection  of  Nectarines  for  a  small  Garden. 

Fairchild's  Early  j  •  EIruge  ;  Scarlet ;  Newing- 
ton ;  Red  Roman  ;  and  Templets. 

Of  the  Management  of  Nectarines. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  much  on  this  head,  as 
the  management  of  Nectarines  is  ahxiost  the  same 
as  that  of  Peaches.        .  . 

The  same  rules  must  be  observed  with  regard 
to  pruning  and  cutting-out  diseased  parts;  and 
the  same  attention  will  be  necessary  during  the 
summer ;  observing,  in  particular,  not  to  lay-in  the 
wood  too  thick. 

On  account  of  the  smoothness  of  the  skin  of  the 
Nectarine,  it  suffers  much  more  from  mille-pedes 
(or  wood-lice),  ear- wigs,  &c.  than  the  Peach ;  it 
will,  therefore,  be  necessary  to  hang  up  a  greater 
number  of  bundles  of  bean-stalks  about  these  than 
about  any  other  fruit-trees.  Wasps  are  also  very 
destructive  to  Nectarines,  and  the  trees  are  very 
liable  to  be  infested  with  the  red  spider ;  these  are 
to  be  destroyed  as  hereafter  directed. 

Let  the  wall,  ivith  the  stems  and  branches  of  the 
trees,  be  carefpUy  inspected,  and  all  the  snails 
about  them  picked  off  and  destroyed.  The  young 
snails  frequently  commit  great  depredations  on  the 
leaves  before  the  fruit  is  ripe.  —  [See  the  Chapter 
on  Insects.] 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  necessary  to  observe  here, 
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that  after  the  fall  of  the  leaf  the  young  shoots 
should  be  unnailed,  in  order  to  harden  the  wood ; 
and  in  hot  weather  form  basins  on  the  borders, 
and  mulch  them,  as  directed  for  Peaches. 

The  same  mode  of  watering  with  the  engine  is 
alu^  to  be  observed  in  dry  hot  weathen 

Do  not  omit  to  thin  the  fruit  when  grown  to  a 
tolerable  size ;  but  never  pick  off  the  leaves  till 
the  fruit  be  full  grown  ;  observing  the  rules  already 
laid  down  for  Peaches.  It  will  answer  equally  well 
with  Nectarines  as  with  Peaches,  to  plant  some 
trees  on  an  East  wall,  which  will  continue  the  suc- 
cession much  longer  than  if  all  were  planted  in  the 
usual  aspects. 

In  the  Summer  of  1800,  which  was  dry  and  hot, 
we  had  a  West  aspect  which  was  so  much  infested 
With  the  red  spider,  that  I  expected  the  trees 
would  have  been  totally  destroyed.  In  February 
following,  I  had  the  wall  well  washed  with  soap 
and  urine  mixed,  as  also  the  stems  and  branches 
of  the  trees.  (This  must  be  done  before  the  buds 
begin  to  open,  and  in  the  fore-part  of  the  day, 
that  the  trees  may  get  dry  before  the  evening  j  but 
never  in  frosty  weather.)  Afterwards,  wherever 
I  saw  any  appearance  of  the  spider,  I  watered  the 
trees  with  clear  lime-water,  as  directed  in  Chap* 
ters  III.  and  XXVIII*  These  trees  are  now  in 
a  perfectly  healthy  state ;  but  in  some  gardens, 
where  these  precautions  have  been  neglected,  many 
of  the  trees  are  entirely  killed. 

•  ■  ^       -  -  -  »\ 
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OF  CHERRIES, 


DifferetU. Sorts;  and  the  Propagation^  Plantings  Pruning^  and 
Training  of  them*  —  How  to  preserve  them  from  Insects, 

The  cultivated  Cherry  is  said  to  have  come  ori- 
ginally from  Cerasus,  a  city  of  Pontus,  from  which 
LucuUus  brought  it,  after  the  Mithridatic  war, 
into  Italy.  They  so  generally  pleased  there,  and 
were  so  easily  propagated  in  all  climates  into  which 
the  Romans  extended  their  arms,  that,  within  the 
space  of  a  hundred  years,  they  grew  common  as 
far  as  the  Rhine,  and  were  introduced  into  Britain 
about  Ann.  Dom.  55.  • 
The  Cherry  belongs  to  the  twelfth  class  of  Lin- 

*  It  18  supposed  by  many  that  Cherries  were  first  introduced 
into  this  Country  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth ;  but  Lyd- 
gate»  who  wrote  hb  poem  called  **  lick-penny,"  before  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  or  probably  before  the  year 
1415,  mentions  them  in  the  following  lines^  as  being  ccmmionly 
sold  at  that  time  by  the  hawkers  in  London  streets : 

Hot  peseode  oinn  began  to  cry^ 
Sirderys  rype^  and  Cherryes  in  the  ryse. 

Ryce,  rice,  or  ris,  properly  means  a  long  branch ;  and  the 
word  is  still  used  in  that  vense  in  the  West  of  England.  •— jSee 
Wartons  Hist.  ofEng.  Poetry,  voL  ii.  p,  367. 
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nanus's  System ;    Icosandria  Monogynia }   and  is 
named  Prurms  Cerastes. 


A  short  Description  of  the  principal  Cherries  cultivated  in 

England. 

1.  Early,  or,  Small  May.   Langley  Pom.  1. 17* 
f.  2.   This  is  the  first  ripe,  and  requires  a  good  wall* 

It  is  a  small  round  red  Cherry,  and  has  a  quick 
pleasant  juice.  One  or  two  trees  of  this  kind 
may  be  sufficient  for  a  large  garden.  It  is  ripe 
in  June. 

2.  May  Duke.  Langley  Pom.  t.  V7.f.3.  Pom. 
Franc.  2.  p.  40.  /.  30.  /  24.  Poit.  et  Turp.  Fr^ 
t.  123.  Hooker  Pom.  Lond.  t.  28.  This  comes 
in  about  the  same  time  as  the  former,  but  is  larger : 
it  is  an  excellent  Cherry,  and  bears  well  against  a 
wall.  The  fruit  grows  mostly  in  clusters,  large^ 
roundish,  flattened  at  both  ends,  sometimes  broad 
heart  shaped,  of  a  very  deep  brownish  red  colour, 
approaching  nearly  to  black  ^  when  well  ripened,  tlie 
flesh  is  soft,  juicy,  tender,  with  a  pleasant  add, 
stone  small,  readily  parting  £rom  the  flesh.  Ripens 
in  June« 

3.  HoLMAN^s  DuKS.  Longlejf  Pom.  1. 17.  j^U 
The  branches  of  this  tree  are  more  spreading  and 
loose  than  the  May  Duke ;  but  the  fruit  is  larger, 
better  flavoured,  and  comes  into  eating  about  a 
fortnight  or  three  weeks  later.  The  tree  is  not  s^ 
good  a  bearer,  ndther  does  it  succeed  so  well 
when  forced. 
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4.  Archduke.  Griottier  de  Portugal.  Duham. 
n.  18.  /.  13.  ?  Pom.  Franc.  2.  p.  40.  /.  27.  /  21. 
This  fruit  is  produced  in  clusters, -like  the  May 
Duke,  but  is  larger  and  finer  to  the  eye  ;  the  taste 
is  much  the  same,  and  comes  into  eating  a  fort- 
night or  three  weeks  after.  This,  if  permitted  to 
idpen  properly,  is  an  excellent  Cherry.  It  ripens 
the  beginning  of  July. 

5.  Late  Duke.  Royak.  Chery-Duke.  Duham. 
n.  20.  /.  15.  ?  Pom.  Franc.  2.  p.  40.  t.  29-  /  23.  ? 
This  is  a  very  good  Cherry,  and  ripens  after  j  the 
other  Dukes.  It  is  rather  longer  in  shape  than  the 
May  Duke,  of  a  dark  red  colour,  approaching  to 
a  black  when  the  fruit  is  ftiUy  ripe.  The  flesh  is 
red,  firm,  and  very  sweet. 

6.  Kentish.  Montmorency  a  courte  queue. 
Gros  Gobet.  Duham.  n.  10.  /.  8.  Langley  Pom* 
L  18.  f.  1.  Pom.  Franc.  2.  p.  38.  t.  22.  /  16, 
Poit.  et  Turp.  Fr.  t.  57.  Pom.  Aust.  t.  18.  f.l. 
This  is  a  good  Cherry,  and  a  great  bearer.  It  is  of 
a  bright  red  colour,  and  has  an  agreeable  acidity. 
It  ripens  in  July. 

The  fruit  is  large,  very  flat  at  both  ends ;  stalk 
thick,  strong,  and  sunk  in  a  deep  hollow ;  the  skin 
of  a  lively  and  shining  red,  but  not  deep  coloured ; 
the  flesh  firm,  white,  a  little  yellowish ;  the  juice 
plentiftd,  very  agreeable,  a  little  acid. 

7*  Hertfordshire.  This  is  a  sort  of  Heart, 
but  firmer,  and  of  a  finer  flavour  than  Hearts  in 
general.    It  does  not  ripen  till  the  latter  end  of 
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July  or  beginning  of  August,  which  renders  it  the 
more  valuable,  as  it  succeeds  more  early  Cherries. 

8.  Bleeding  Heart.  Gascotgn^s.  Langley  Pom. 
1 17.  ^4.  and  5.  This  is  a  very  large  Cherry,  of 
a  long  form  and  a  dark  red  colour :  it  has  a  plea- 
sant taste,  and  ripens  in  the  latter  end  of  July. 

9.  Harrison's  Heart.  This  is  a  fine  Cherry. 
It  was  introduced  from  the  East  Indies  by  Gover- 
nor Harrison,*  grandfather  to  the  present  Earl 
of  Leicester,  and  first  cultivated  at  his  seat  of  Balls 
in  Hertfordshire.  Some  of  the  trees,  I  am  in- 
formed, he  presented  to  George  the  First;  and 
they  are  at  this  time  in  a  flourishing,  state,  bearing 
fine  fruit,  in  Kensington  Gardens.  This  Cherry  is 
ripe  in  July  and  August. 

10.  Black  Heart.  Langley  Pom.  f.  IS.  f.  5. 
This  b  a  fine  Cherry,  too  well  knowu  to  require 
description.  The  tree  bears  better  than  the  other 
Hearts. 

11.  White  Heart.  Langley  Pom.  t.  \%.f.^. 
This  fruit  is  of  a  whitish-yellow  colour,  tinged  with 
red  next  the  sun ;  the  flesh  is  juicy,  and  of  a  very 
rich  flavour ;  the  stone  is  large.  It  ripens  in  July 
and  August. 

12.  MoRELLo.  Milan.  Langley  Pom.  t.\&.f.%r 
Pom.  Aust.  t.  20.  j^  1.  ?  This  is  a  large  round 
dark  red  coloured  Cherry,   turning  almost  black 

•  Governor  Harrison  went  out  Governor  of  Fort  Stint 
George  in  December  1710,  and  returned  home  in  1719;  and  it 
18  probable  he  brought  this  Cherry  with  him :  if  so,  sone  of 
these  trees  in  Kensington  Gardens  must  be  upwards  of  eighty 
years  old. 
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when  weH  ripened ;  the  flesh  red>  tender,  juicy, 
blended  with  an  agreeable  acid«  It  is  a  very  fine 
fruit,  when  kept  till  the  month  of  October,  and 
makes  a  very  great  addition  to  the  dessert  at  that 
time  of  the  year.  This  is  the  best  Cherry  that  we 
have  for  preserving,  and  for  making  cherry-brandy. 

13.  Carnation,  Langley  Pom.  t.lQ.  f.3.  This 
takes  its  name  from  its  colour,  being  red  and  white. 
It  is  a  large  round  Cherry,  with  a  firm  fleshy  fruit, 
but  not  so  sweet  as  the  Duke  Cherry.  It  ripens  the 
latter  end  of  July. 

14.  Large  Spanish.  This  is  nearly  allied  to  the 
Duke  Cherry,  of  which  it  appears  to  be  only 
a  variety.  It  ripens  soon  after  the  common  May 
Duke,  and  very  often  passes  for  it. 

15.  Yellow  Spanish.  This  is  of  an  oval  shape 
and  amber  colour.  It  is  a  sweet  pleasant  fruit,  but 
not  of  a  rich  flavour.  It  ripens  in  August  and 
September,  but  being  an  indifferent  bearer  is  not 
much  cultivated. 

16.  CoRONE.  Chroim.  Langley  Pom.  /.  16.  ^  1. 
This  is  a  Isurge  roundish  black  Cherry,  full  of  a 
is^eet  and  rich  juice.  It  is  an  excellent  fruit  and 
a  good  bearer.  It  ripens  about  the  beginning  of 
August. 

17.  LuKEWARD.  This  is  a  middle-sized  fruit,  of 
a  dark  brown  or  black  colour.  It  is  a  fine  pleasant 
fruit  and  a  good  bearer.  It  ripens  in  the  beginning 
of  August. 

18.  Graffion.  Cerise  Ambree.  Duham.  n.  14. 
/.  11.     This  is  supposed  by  many  to  be  the  same 
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with  Harrison^s  Heart :  but  upon  a  close  examin* 
atioUy  I  find  it  to  be  a  different  Cherry ;  the  flesh 
is  firmer,  and  the  stone  flatten  It  ripens  in  July  and 
August 

The  Cerise  Ambree  is  thus  described  by  Do- 
hamel  —  This  is  a  large  Cherry,  round  at  the  head, 
but  flattened  at  the  other  end ;  skin  fine,  a  little 
thick ;  when  exposed  to  the  sun,  of  a  bright  red 
colour,  and  on  the  shaded  side  spotted  or  marbled 
with  light  red  and  yellpw ;  when  covered  by  the 
leaves  it  is  of  a  yellow  amber  colour  over  the  greater 
part,  and  the  rest  bright  red,  and  before  ripening 
it  is  amber  all  over.  The  flesh  a  little  transparent 
white,  sprinkled  with  whiter  veins,  and  very  slightly 
tinged  with  red  under  the  skin  next  the  sun ;  the 
juice  plentiful,  sugary,  and  very  excellent,  when 
fully  ripe ;  stone  white,  with  a  very  small  sharp 
point.     It  ripens  end  of  July  and  August 

19.  BiGARREAU.  Hooker  Pom.  Lond.  t.  46.  The 
Bigarreau  Cherries  of  Duhamel,  &c.  are  ranged  in 
the  class  of  Heart-shaped  Cherries ;  but  none  of 
those  described  by  him  resemble  this  Cherry  so 
called  in  the  English  Gardens,  and  which  appears 
to  be  the  Graffion,  or  Ambr6e  of  DuhameL  See 
71. 18.  It  is  a  very  large  fruit,  of  an  irregular  ob- 
tuse heart-shaped  form,  flattened  next  the  stalk  j  of 
a  pale  yellowish  or  amber  tint  on  the  shaded  side, 
and  of  a  fine  red  colour  next  the  sun.  The  flesh  is 
firm,  white,  slightly  adhering  to  the  stone,  sweet 
and  well-flavoured}  stone  large  and  round.  It 
ripens  in  July  or  beginning  of  August. 

20.  Ronalds'   Large   Black   Heart.     Black 
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Circassian.  Hooker  Pom.  Lond.  t.  31.  Introduced 
into  this  country  in  1794,  from  Circassia.  Mr. 
Ronalds,  Nurseryman  at  Brentford,  and  the  only 
person,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  who  has  cul- 
tivated it  in  England,  sent  me  some  of  the  fruit 
this  summer,  1801.  It  is  a  fine  large  Cherry,  and 
will,  without  doubt,  be  valuable  as  a  forcing  sort 
This  Cherry,  in  my  opinion,  is  well  worth  cultivat- 
ing. It  ripens  in  the  beginning  of  July.  The 
fruit,  usuaJly  produced  in  clusters  like  tiie  May- 
Duke,  is  very  large,  heart-shaped,  flat  next  the 
stalk,  of  a  very  deep  red,  or  rather  purplish  colour, 
turning  black  when  fully  ripe ;  the  flesh  firm,  and 
full  of  sweet  rich  juice,  slightly  aromatic  j  the  stone 
is  oval,  small. 

21.  Fraser's  Black  Tartarian  *•  This  is  a 
fine  large  fhiit. 

22.  Fraser's  White  Tartarian.  This  is 
white  and  transparent.  These  Cherries  are  ex- 
cellent bearers,  but  particularly  the  black  kind : 
the  fruit  is  of  a  fine  brisk  flavour,  and  it  ripens 
early. 

*  The  Tartarian  Cherries  were  brought  from  R^S8ia  in  tlie 
Autumn  of  the  year  I796>  by  Mr.  John  Frascx  of  Sloane-square, 
Chelsea ;  well  known  for  his  indefatigable  industry  in  collecting 
many  curious  plants,  and  other  natural  curiosities,  in  North  Ame- 
rica and  the  West  Indies.  He  says,  that  these  Cherries  are  na- 
tives of  the  Crimea,  and  that  he  purchased  them  of  a  German, 
who  cultivated  them  in  a  garden  near  St.  Petersburg.  Tliis  man 
had  but  few  plants  of  them  at  that  time,  and  sold  them  as  a 
favour  at  ten  roubles  a  plant.  Mr.  Eraser  afterwards  saw  them 
in  the  Imperial  gardens^  where  they  were  successfully  forced  ia 
pots. 
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23,  LuNDiE  Gean.  This  sort,  cultivated  at 
Lord  Viscount  Duncan's,  near  Pundee,  is  black, 
And  almost  as  large  as  a  Black  Heart  Cherry.  It 
is  now  common  in  the  nurseries  about  Edinburgh ; 
and  Messrs.  Gray  and  Wear  have  had  it  for  some 
years  in  their  nursery  at  Brompton  Park. 

S4.  Transparent  Gean.  This  is  a  small  deli- 
cious j&uit. 

From  the  Black  Cherry,  which  is  supposed  to  be 
a  native  of  England,  are  raised  by  seeds,  the  black 
Coroun,  and  the  small  wild  Cherry,  of  which  there 
are  two  or  three  varieties,  differing  in  the  size  and 
colour  of  their  fruit  I  would  reco^imend  planting 
these  in  parks  and  pleasure-grounds,  as  the  trees 
grow  to  a  great  size,  and  have  a  beautiitd  appear- 
ance. The  fruit  will  be  food  for  birds,  and  so  be 
the  means  of  preserving  the  finer  fruit  in  the  gar- 
den and  orchard  from  their  depredations.  The 
wood  also  of  these  trees  is  very  useful  for  turners 
and  picture-frame  makers.  Stocks  to  grafl  upon 
are  generally  raised  from  the  seed  of  this  sort 
These  trees  will  thrive  in  poor  lancj,  where  scarcely 
any  other  sorts  wilL 

The  Cluster  Cherry.  Langley  Pom.  U  \%.J*  2. 
Powi.  Franc.  2.  p.  88.  /.  20.  Pom.  Aust.  t.  IS. 
This  is  planted  more  for  ornament,  or  curiosity, 
than  for  any  other  purpose. 

To  thejbregoing  may  be  added: 

All  Saints.     Duham.  n.  9.  t.  7.     Pott,  et  Turp.  Fr. 
1. 12.     P(m.  Aust.  1. 18.  /  2. 

o 
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Belle  de  Choisy.     Doucette.      Poit.  et  Turp.  Fr. 

/.  66. 
Bigarreau,  Common.  Duham.  n.  5.  Poit.  et  Turp.  Fr. 

t.  40.     Pom.  Aust.  t.5.  f.\. 
Gros  Rouge.     Duham.  n.l.  t.  2.     Poit. 
et  Turp.  Fr.  t.  97*  Pofn.  Aust.  t.  T.f.  1 . 
Noir.     Poit.  et  Turp.  Fr.  1. 138. 
Black  Eagle.     Hort.  Soc.  Tram.  2.  p.  138.  tab.  9. 
Black  Mazzard  ;  Brandy  Black. 
Double   Blossomed.       Duham.  n.  4.  /.  5.      Pom. 

Aust.  /.  21. 
Duke,  Kensington. 
Elton.     Hooker  Pom.  Lond.  t.  7- 
Florence.     Hort.  Soc.  Trans.  2.  p.  229.  tab.  14. 
Heart,  Amber. 

Churchill. 

Flemish.     Langley  Pom.  t.  IS.  Jl  3. 

Ox  or  Lion's. 

Purple. 

Red. 

Swedish  Black. 

Turkey. 

Wentworth. 
Jeffrey's  Royal. 
Morello,  Large  late. 
Spanish  Black. 
South's  Large  Black. 
Tradescant's. 

Waterloo.     Hort.  Soc.  Trans.  2.  p.  302.  tab.  21  • 
Weeping. 
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Proper  Kinds  ^  Cherries  for  a  small  Garden  : 

May  Duke,  Morello,  Archduke,  Black  Heart, 
Harrison's  Heart,  Graffion,  Turkey  Heart,  and 
Kensington  Duke. 

Plantings  Pruning^  and  Training  of  Cherry-Trees* 

In  the  choosing  and  planting  of  young  Cherry- 
trees,  the  same  rules  are  to  be  observed  as  are 
given  for  Apricots,  Peaches,  and  Nectarines ;  and 
they  must  in  like  manner  be  headed  down  the 
first  year. 

In  pruning  Cherries,  never  shorten  their  shoots  j 
for  most  of  them  produce  their  fruit  at  the  extre- 
,mities ;  the  shortening,  or  cutting-ofi^  of  which 
very  frequently  occasions  the  death  of  the  shoot, 
at  least  of  a  great  part  of  it.  The  branches,  there- 
fore, should  be  trained  at  fuU  length.  I  have  oflen 
seen  the  whole  tree  killed  by  injudicious  pruning. 
Wherever  the  knife  is  applied,  it  is  sure  to. bring 
on  the  gum,  and  afterwards  the  canker,  which  will 
inevitably  kill  the  tree  if  no  remedy  be  appUed  to 
the  wounds. 

I  have  headed  down  a  great  many  Cherry-trees 
which  were  almost  past  bearing,  and  so  eaten  up 
with  the  gum  and  canker,  that  what  few  Cherries 
they  bore  upon  old  cankered  spurs  were  not  fit  to 
be  sent  to  the  table. 

in  the  years  1790  and  1791,  I  cut,  or  headed 
down,  fifty  trees.  The  operation  was  performed 
in  the  months  of  April  and  May  in  each  year. 
These  trees  made  shoots  from  three  to  five  feet 
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tlie  same  summer,  bore  fine  Cherries  the  next 
year,  and  have  continued  to  bear  good  crops  ever 
since. 

To  the  above  trees  I  applied  the  Composition. 
At  the  same  time  I  cut  down  twelve  trees  in  the 
same  row,    but  did  not  apply  the  Composition  : 

these  twelve  trees  all  died  in  the  second  and  third 
years  after.  We  now  gather  more  Cherries  from 
one  tree  where  the  Composition  was  applied,  than 
we  did  firom  the  whole  number  formerly ;  being 
also  much  finer  and  larger  fruit 

When  Cherry-trees  are  very  old,  and  much  in- 
jured by  large  limbs  having  been  cut  off  (which 
will  infallibly  bring  on  the  canker  and  gum,  and  if 
no  remedy  be  applied,  in  a  short  time  kill  the 
trees) ;  or  if  there  are  great  spurs  left  standing  a 
foot  perhaps  from  the  wall  (^See  Plate  IV.  2^*^.2.); 
the  best  way  to  bring  them  to  have  fine  heads, 
and  to  cover  the  wall,  is  to  head  them  down  as  low 
as  possible,  taking  care  to  leave  some  small  shoots, 
if  there  are  any ;  if  not,  leave  a  bud  or  two  at  the 
ends  of  some  of  the  shoots.  Sometimes  you  will 
have  a  great  difficulty  to  find  any  buds.  If  that  be 
the  case,  in  the  Spring,  before  you  mean  to  head 
the  trees,  make  some  incisions  in  the  branches. 
{See  Plate  XI.)  This  should  be  done  on  difler- 
ent  branches,  at  the  most  convenient  places  for 
filling  the  wall  with  good  wood.  The  size  of  the 
incisions  should  be  from  one  to  two  inches,  ac- 
cording to  the  largeness  of  the  branches  ;  observ- 
ing to  make  them  just  above  the  joint  where  the 
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buds  should  come  out*  If  you  cut  just  below  a 
joints  the  shoot  will  die  as  f^r  as  the  next  bud  or 
joint}  and,  of  course,  injure  the  tree,  if  i[iq  reipedy 
be  applied. 

'yhe  time  for  performing  this  operation  is  in 
Marph^  April,  or  May.  The  above  method  of 
making  incisions  is  only  recommended,  where  there 
axe  |io  young  sl^oots  or  |3U(l9»  and  when  the  tree  is 
in  the  last  stage  of  the  caiiker. 

\Yhere  you  have  a  few  young  shoots,  or  buds,, 
cut  down  the  head  as  near  to  them  as  you  can, 
and  take  great  care  to  cut  out  the  canker  till  yoa 
come  to  the  sound  bark.  The  canker  makes  its^ 
appearance  in  Cherry-trees  in  the  same  manner  as 
it  does  in  Peach  and  Nectarine  trees,  and  may  be 
easily  discovered  by  an  attentive  observer*  If  any 
gum  remains,  it  must  be  cut  or  scraped  off;  the 
best  time  for  doing  this  is  when  it  is  moistened 
with  rain ;  you  can  then  scrape  it  off  easily  with- 
out bruising  the  bark.  This  oper^^tjion  is  vpiy  ne- 
cessary; and  if  it  be  neglected  the  disease  will 
increase  rapidly. 

Wherever  the  bark  or  branches  have  b^een  cut 
off,  the  edges  should  be  rounded,  and  the  Compo- 
sition applied. 

The  general  way  of  pruning  Cherry-trees  has 
been  to  leave  great  spurs,  which  continue  to  in- 
crease till  they  stand  upwards  of  a  foot  from  the 
wall,  and  become  as  thick  as  a  man's  arm ;  but  be 
it  observed,  that  cutting  ofl^  from  year  to  year,  the 
shoots  that  are  produced  from  the  spurs,  increases 
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the  canker,  till  large  protuberances,  like  wens,  are 
formed  on  the  branches,  becoming  very  unsightly ; 
and  these  occasion  them  to  produce  only  small  and 
ill-flavoured  fruit,  at  a  great  distance  from  each 
other.  {See  Plate  IV.  Jig.  2.)  When  this  is  the 
case,  the  method  I  pursue  is,  to  head  the  trees 
down  as  before  directed. 

If  the  young  shoots  are  properly  trained,  they 
will  produce  fruit  the  following  year ;  and  in  the 
second  year  they  will  produce  more  and  finer  fruit 
than  a  young  tree  that  has  been  planted  ten  or 
twelve  years. 

It  has  been  a  general  complaint,  that  Heart 
Cherries  are  bad  bearers  when  trained  up  as  wall- 
trees  ;  but,  by  pruning  them  as  Duke  Cherries,  I 
have  brought  them  to  bear  in  the  same  manner ; 
that  is,  I  leave  a  great  many  fore-right  shoots  in 
Summer,  and  tuck  them  in  with  some  small  rods 
run  across  under  the  adjoining  branches,  to  keep 
them  close  to  the  waD,  and  prevent  them  from 
being  broken  by  the  wind,  and  from  looking  un- 
sightly. 

Never  make  use  of  the  knife  in  Summer  *,  if  it 


*  As  Morello  Cherries  bear  their  fruit  on  the  second  year's 
wood,  from  two  to  five  m  a  cluster,  and  not  on  spurs  as  other 
dierries  do,  the  strongest  and  cleanest  wood  should  be  laid  in 
at  full  length  in  the  Summer,  and  all  superfluous  shoots  be 
rubbed  off,  leaving  a  regular  supply  to  fill  up  the  walls.  They 
should  be  pruned  and  nailed  at  the  same  time  with  other  Cher- 
ries, either  in  Autumn  or  in  the  month  of  Mardi ;  but  we  pre* 
fer  Spring  pruning. 
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be  possible  to  avoid  it,  as  the  shoots  die  from  the 
place  where  they  are  cut,  leaving  ugly  dead  stubs, 
ivhich  will  infallibly  bring  on  the  canker.  These 
shoots  may  be  cut  in  the  Spring  to  about  a  couple 
of  eyes,  as  Duke  Cherries,  which  will  form  a 
number  of  flower-buds,  as  appears  in  Plate  IY. 
Fig.  i.  ^-^  Fig.  ^*  is  an  old  branch,  to  show  the 
manner  in  which  the  spurs  are  formed  when  the 
old  method  of  pruning  is  followed,  and  the  barren 
unproductive  state  of  the  tree. 

As  Cherries  are  a  very  considerable  article  of 
traffic  in  the  London  markets,  and  the  markets  of 
most  towns  throughout  the  kingdom,  employing 
such  a  great  number  of  people  during  the  Summer 
season  ux  gathering,  earning  to  market,  and  sell, 
ing  them,  the  raf  IngTthem  is  certainly  worth 
any  gentleman's  while,  especially  as  the  trees  may 
be  rendered  ornamental  as  well  as  profitable,  by 
planting  them  in  shrubberies,  &c.  *  Qentlemen 
of  small  fortune,  who  are  at  a  great  expence  with 
their  gardens  and  plantations,  may  in  a  great 
measure  re-imburse  themselves  by  selling  their 
Cherries  and  other  fruit  (for  which  there  will 
be  plenty  of  chapmen),   and  ttius  enjoy  at  an 

*  At  Ashted  parky  the  seat  of  Richard  Bagot  Howard,  Esq. 
near  Epsom,  there  is  a  Cherry-tree  between  fifty  and  sixty  feet 
high  ;  and  at  four  feet  from  the  ground,  nine  feet  six  inches  in 
circumference.  This  tree,  with  many  others  of  the  same  kind, 
was  planted  several  years  after  the  Chesnuts  mentioned  ia 
Chap.  XX. 
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easy  rate  the  pleasures  of  a  rational  and  useful 
recreation. 

In  all  parts  of  the  country  there  are  persons 
employed  in  collecting  fruit  for  the  markets,  and 
to  hawk  it  about  from  place  to  place ;  ^and  surely 
it  is  much  better  to  sell  it  to  them,  than  to  let  it 
rot  on  the  ground^  or  be  devoured  by  birds  and 
insects. 

When  Cherry  trees  begin  to  produce  spurs,  cut 
out  every  other  shoot  to  make  the  tree  ^row  out 
fresh  wood }  when  that  comes  into  a  bearing  state, 
which  will  be  in  the  following  year,  cut  out  the 
old  branches  that  remain;  by  that  method  you 
will  be  able  to  keep  the  trees  in  a  constant  state 
of  bearing,  taking  the  same  method  as  before  di* 
rected  with  the  fore-right  shoots. 

Great  care  should  be  taken  to  rub  off  many 
of  them  in  the  mcmth  of  May,  leaving  only  such 
a  number  as  you  think  will  fill  the  tree.  By  so 
doing  your  trees  wiQ  continue  in  a  fine  healthy 
state,  and  not  be  in  the  least  weakened  by  bearing 
a  plentiful  crop  of  fruit.  The  reason  is  obvious  : 
tibe  great  exhalation  which  would  be  occasioned 
by  the  sun  and  air  in  the  common  mode  of 
pruning  is  prevented*  by  the  Composition  keep- 
ing in  the  sap  which  nourishes  the  branches  and 
fruit. 

I  cut  some  trees,  as  directed  above,  more  than 
twelve  years  ago,  that  are  now  in  as  good  a  state 
of  bearing  as  they  were  in  the  third  year  afler  the 
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'operation,  and   likely  to  continue  so  for  many 
years. 

In  1797f  I  pruned  some  very  old  trees  in  the 
month  of  May,  which  were  lef^  to  show  the  old 
method  of  pruning ;  I,  at  the  same  time,  cut  some 
branches  of  the  sao^e  trees  according  to  the  new 
method,  to  show  the  difference  of  the  fruit,  which 
was  taken  by  all  who  saw  it  for  a  different  sort  of 
Cherry.  The  Cherries  from  the  old  spurs  were 
not  half  the  size  of  the  others,  and  were  at  least 
three  weeks  later. 

I  am  sorry  to  say,  that  many  who  have  seen  the 
improved  state  of  the  fruit  trees  in  Kensington 
Gardens  still  have  their  own  managed  according 
to  the  old  method  of  pruning.  Several^  however, 
have  adopted  the  new  method  with  great  success. 
One  gentleman  in  this  neighbourhood,  by  renovat- 
ing thirty-nine  old  Morellos  planted  on  a  North 
wall  176  yards  long,  and  ten  feet  high,  was  in  a 
f^w  years  able  to  sell  yearly,  on  an  average,  from 
thirty  to  forty  pounds  worth  of  fruit  produced 
from  them,  besides  supplying  his  own  family. 
In  some  years  the  Market-Gardener  who  sold 
them  allowed  him  three  shillings  per  pound 
weight. 

A  row  c£  Dwarf  Ch^ry4rees  that  stood  against 
an  old  paling  in  Kensington  Gardens,  willi  an  old 
thorn  hedge  at  the  back  of  it,  (which  every  year 
so  infected  them  with  a  bUght,  accompanied  by  an 
immense  number  of  caterpillars  and  other  insects, 
that  even  in  a  fine  year  we  could  not  gather  eight 
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baskets  from  the  whole  row,)  became  so  fruitful 
after  the  hedge  and  paling  were  removed,  that  we 
gathered  forty-two  pounds  a-day  for  six  successive 
weeks,  besides  what  the  birds,  wasps  and  flies  de- 
stroyed. 

This  estimate  is  within  the  bounds  of  truth ;  and 
I  mention  the  fact  to  stimulate  Market-Gardeners 
and  Farmers,  who  have  large  orchards  and  gardens, 
to  exert  themselves  in  trying  every  method,  how- 
ever unimportant  it  may  at  first  appear,  to  improve 
and  render  them  more  firuitful. 

The  Duke  and  Heart  Cherries  from  these  trees 
were  as  fine  as  any  that  were  produced  from  wall 
trees ;  and,  as  they  are  much  more  productive,  I 
have  been  induced  to  take  up  many  of  the  old  re^ 
novated  trees  from  the  walls,  and  plant  them  out 
for  dwarf  standards,  suppl3dng  their  places  with 
Pears,  Plums,  Peaches,  &c. 

In  all  old  gardens  and  orchards  throughout  the 
kingdom,  and  particularly  in  Kent,  whence  the 
London  markets  are  chiefly  supplied  with  Apples 
and  Cherries,  the  greater  part  of  the  old  trees  will 
hardly  bear  fruit  sufficient  to  pay  the  expence  of 
gathering  it ;  but  if  the  above  method  of  pruning, 
&c.  were  practised,  the  owner  would  soon  find  his 
account  in  it,  and  be  amply  repaid  for  his  trouble. 
The  fruit  would  be  much  finer,  and  he  would  have 
five  times  the  quantity  that  the  trees  produce  in 
their  present  condition ;  the  trees  would  be  more 
sightly,  and  always  keep  in  a  flourijshing  and  bear-* 
ing  state. 
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When  old  standard  Cherry  trees  become  decayed 
and  hollow,  I  would  recommend  heading  them 
down,  as  directed  for  wall-trees  and  dwarfs.  Scoop 
out  all  the  rotten,  loose^  and  decayed  parts  of  the 
trunk,  till  you  come  to  the  solid  wood,  leaving  the 
surface  smooth ;  then  use  the  Composition  as  here- 
after directed. 
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Diffbreni  Sorts  of  Apples  described*  —  Of  Heading  Apple'Trees^ 
—  Of  Espaliers  and  Dwarfs.'^  GrqfHng  eld  Apple'Trees  ^ 
and  of  the  Advantage  of  using  the  Composition  in  that  Oper' 
ation. 

LjNNJEUS  has  joined  the  Pear,  the  Apple,  and  the 
Quince  together,  making  them  all  of  the  same  ge- 
nus, and  has  reduced  all  the  varieties  of  each  to 
one  species.  They  belong  to  his  Twelfth  Class^ 
Icosandria  Penteigynia.  The  Apple  is  named 
Fyrus  Mains. 
The  species  are, 

1.  The  Wild  Apple,   with   a  very  sour  fruit 
commonly  called  Crab. 

2.  Wild  Crab  of  Virginia,  with  a  sweet-scented 
flower. 

3.  The  Dwarf  Apple,  which  is  rather  a  shrub 
than  a  tree  ;  commonly  called  Paradise  Apple. 

Tlie  JbUowing  are  the  Sorts  of  Apples  tohich  are  most  esteemed 

in  England. 

1.  Acklam's,  or  Aclemy  Russet.     This  is  a 
small  Yorkshire  Apple,  of  a  russet  colour  towards 
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the  sun,  and  yellow  on  the  other  side  ;  it  is  ripe 
in  January,  and  keeps  till  March. 

2.  Aromatic  Pippin.  This  is  a  very  good  ap- 
ple, of  a  bright  russet  next  the  sun ;  and  the  flesh 
has  a  fine  aromatic  flavour.     It  ripens  in  October. 

3.  Baxter's  Pearmain.  This  is  a  real  Norfolk 
apple,  of  a  handsome  size,  and  pale  green  colour, 
full  of  small  dark  spots.  A  fine  kitchen  fruit,  and 
will  keep  till  April.  This  is  also  a  good  eating 
apple. 

4.  Beauty  of  Kent.  This  is  a  fine  large  apple, 
resembling  a  Codlin.  It  is  streaked  with  a  fine 
red  towards  the  sun,  and  of  a  beautiful  yellow,  with 
some  streaks  of  red  on  the  other  side.  This  is  a 
very  good  apple,  comes  into  eating  in  September, 
and  keeps  till  the  latter  end  of  April. 

5.  Belle  Grisdeline.  This  new  seedling  was 
raised  at  Norwich  ;  and  struck  all  who  saw  it -with 
its  beauty  and  never-failing  crops.  Mr.  Lindley  • 
first  propagated  it  about  seven  years  ago,  and  gave 
it  the  above  name.  The  original  tree  died  two 
years  ago.  This  is  a  handsome  apple,  resembling 
the  Borstorfl^  of  a  yellow  colour,  with  red  towards 
the  sun.  It  is  an  excellent  table  apple,  tiiidwill 
keep  till  March* 

6.  Bell's  Pearmain.  This  is  a  real  Norfolk 
apple  :  it  is  large  and  handsome ;  red  towards  the 
sun,  and  yellow  on  the  other  side.     It  is  a  fine 

*  Nurseryman  near  Norwich. 
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kitchen  fruit,  and  pretty  good  to  eat  raw.     This 
apple  will  keep  till  June. 

7.  Best  Pool,  This  is  a  middle-sized  apple,  of 
a  pale  green  colour,  streaked  with  red  towards  the 
sun.  It  is  a  good  apple,  and  is  in  eating  from 
January  to  April. 

8.  Black  Apple.  This  is  a  middle-sized  fruit, 
of  a  dark  mahogany  colour  next  the  sun,  but  fainter 
on  the  other  side.  It  is  of  a  pleasant  sweet  taste, 
and  keeps  till  the  middle  of  April. 

9.  Bland's  Summer  Pippin.  This  is  a  hand- 
some apple,  of  a  gold  colour,  and  an  agreeable 
flavour.  It  is  a  great  bearer,  ripe  in  September, 
and  keeps  till  Christmas. 

10.  Bache's  fine  small  Table  Apple.  This  is 
about  the  size  of  a  small  Golden  Pippin ;  red  towards 
the  sun,  iuid  green  on  the  other  side.  It  has  a 
sugary  taste,  and  comes  into  eating  in  January. 

11.  Boomrey.  This  is  a  pretty  large  handsome 
apple,  of  a  flat  shape,  and  deep  red  colour ;  and 
the  flesh  is  streaked  with  red.  This  apple  is  not 
fit'^Fo  eat  raw,  but  will  do  well  for  cider,  or  for  the 
kitchen.     It  keeps  till  April. 

12.  BovEY  Redstreak.  This  is  a  handsome 
apple,  of  a  flattish  shape,  beautifully  streaked  with 
a  bright  red  next  the  eye,  which  is  small,  and  oT  a 
yellow  colour  about  the  footstalk.  It  keeps  till  the 
latter  end  of  October. 

13.  Breedon  Pippin.  Hort.  Soc;  Tr.  3.  p.  268. 
/.  10.  ^  1.  This  apple  much  resembles  the  Court- 
of-wick  Pippin,  though  it  is  a  superior  fruit ;  but 
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ia  larger  and  broader,  proportionably  to  its  length. 
It  is  flatly  conical ;  the  eye  placed  in  a  broad  shal- 
low cavity  among  many  plaits.  The  skin  is  of  a 
deep  dull  yellow,  tinged  with  reddish  orange,  in- 
clining to  redness  next  the  sun  ;  the  flesh  yellow- 
ish, firm,  very  sweet,  with  a  rich  vinous  spicy  acid. 
It  ripens  in  October  and  November. 

14.  Broad-eyed  Pippin.  This  is  a  fine  large 
flat  apple,  with  a' very  large  eye ;  the  colour  is  a 
greenish-yellow,  with  a  little  red  towards  the  sun. 
This  is  a  good  apple,  and  keeps  till  May. 

15.  Brandy  Apple.  This  is  about  the  size  of 
a  Golden  Pippin,  flat-shaped,  and  of  a  yellowish 
russet  colour ;  it  is  of  a  pleasant  flavour ;  comes 
into  eating  in  January,  and  keeps  till  March. 

16.  BoRSTORPF.  Postophe  d*Hiver.  Queen's 
Apple.  Langley  Pom.  t.  77*  f*  6*  Knoop  Pom. 
p.  35.  tab.  10.  Duham.  n.  6.  This  is  a  beautiful 
fruit,  red  next  the  sun,  and  of  a  fine  yellow  on  the 
other  side.  This  is  a  very  fine  apple ;  and  in  my 
opinion,  next  in  perfection  to  the  Golden  Pippin, 
and  about  the  same  size. '  It  is  in  eating  from  No- 
vember to  the  end  of  March. 

The  Queen  was  so  fond  of  this  apple,  that  she 
had  a  considerable  number  of  them  annually  im- 
ported from  Germany. 

17.  Cadbur/  Pound.  This  is  a  middle-sized 
apple,  of  a  light-green  colour.     This  apple  is  of  a 

♦good  flavour;    ripe   in  January,    and  keeps   till 
March. 

18.  Calville,  SuMMERr.     Passe  Pomme-blanche. 
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Duham.  n.\.  t.l.  Knoop  Pom.  p.  8.  tab.  1.  This 
is  a  small  conical  fruit,  with  ribs;  of  a  whitish 
colour,  streaked  with  red;  the  flesh  is  dry,  and 
has  little  flavour.  It  ripens  in  July,  and  is  only 
-valued  for  its  earliness.  There  is  also  a  red  va- 
riety. 

19.  Calville,  Autumn  Red.  Knoop  Pom. 
p.  15.  tab.  S.  This  is  a  middle-sized  fruit,  of  a 
conical  shape,  and  a  fine  red  colour  next  the  sun  ; 
the  flesh  is  a  little  tinged  with  red,  of  a  vinous 
taste,  and  is  much  esteemed  by  the  French. 

20.  Calville,  Winter  Red.  Duham.  n.  4.  /.  3. 
Knoop  Pom.  p.  39.  /.  1 1 .  This  is  a  large  ribbed 
fruit,  with  a  deep  red  skin  ;  the  flesh  also  is  often 
reddish  nearly  all  over,  and  the  juice  firm  and 
vinous.     It  will  keep  to  the  end.  of  March. 

21.  Calville,  Winter  White.  Duham.  n.  3. 
t.  2.  Knoop  Pom.  jp.  41.  /.  11.  This  is  a  very 
large  fruit,  with  uneven  sides,  ,of  a  pale  yellow 
colour,  inclining  to  green ;  the  flesh  is  tender  and 
juicy.  It  is  in  eating  from  December  to  April.  The 
fruit  is  nearly  oval,  broad  and  flat  next  the  stalk, 
the  eye  is  open,  slightly  hollowed,  and  surrounded 
by  a  few  plaits  j  it  is  of  a  greenish-yellow  when  on 
the  tree,  but  when  -ripe  is  of  a  fine  rich  gold  co- 
lour, tinged  with  red  next  the  sun,  and  covered 
over  with  small  brown  dots.  The  flesh  is  y^low, 
rather  firm,  rich,  and  juicy. 

22.  Carnation  Apple.  This  is  a  beautifiil 
middle-sized  fruit,  finely  striped  with  red.  It  is 
ripe  in  January,  and  keeps  till  May. 
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23.  Carberrt  Pippin.  This,  in  size  and  shape, 
resembles  the  French  Crab,  and  is  of  a  deep-green 
colour.  It  is  a  good  baking  apple,  and  will  keep 
till  March. 

21.  Caraway  Russet.  This  is  a  handsome 
russet^coloured  apple,  and  about  the  size  of  a 
Nonpareil. 

25.  Cat's  Head.  This  is  a  large  oblong  appl^ 
of  a  greenish-yellow  colour,  with  a  little  brownish- 
red  next  the  sun  ;  sometimes  the  colour  inclines  to 
a  russet.  This  is  a  good  baking  apple,  and  is  in 
eating  from  October  to  December. 

S6.  CocKAGEE.  This  is  a  conical*sfaaped  middle- 
sized  apple,  red  on  that  side  neict  tide  sun,  and  of 
a  fine  yellow  colour  on  the  other.  If  properly 
managed,  this  fruit  will  keep  till  February.  It  is 
a  famous  cider  apple,  and  bakes  well. 

27.  CoDLiN.  Lartgley  Pom.  t.  74.  ^^  9.  This  is 
generally  the  first  apple  that  is  brought  to  market; 
This  fruit  is  so  weD  known  that  it  needs  no  descrip^ 
tf  on.  It  is  in  eating  from  July  to  December ;  ancf 
is  good  either  for  baking  or  boiling. 

28.  Cornish  Nonpareil.  •  This  is  Ather  under 
the  middle  size ;  it  is  a  little  jflatted,  and  of  a  russet 
colour.  This  is  a  very  good  apple,  and  keeps  tirf 
the  middle  of  March. 

29.  Cornish  Pearmain.  This  is  of  a  middling 
size,  and  long  shape ;  of  a  duU-green  colour  on  one^ 

*  This  and  the  other  Cornish  apples  were  sent  to  me,  from 
Penzance,  by  Mr.  John  Duncan. 
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side,  and  russet  on  the  other.  This  is  a  very  good 
apple,  and  keeps  till  the  latter  end  of  ApriL 

30.  CouET-oF-WicK  Pippin;  Hooker  Pom. 
Land.  t.  32.  This  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Bil- 
lingsley,  in  bis  "  Survey  of  Somersetshire  ;'*  "  The 
favourite  apple,  both  as  a  table  and  cider  Iruit,  is 
the  Cpurt-of-Wick  Pippin ;  taking  its  name  from 
the  spot  where  it  was  first  produced.  It  originated 
from  the  pip,  or  seed,  of  the  Golden  Pippin,  and 
may  be  considered  as  a  beautiful  variety  of  that 
fruit.  In  shap^,  colour,  and  flavour,  it  has  not  its 
superior.  The  tree  is  large,  handsome,  and  spread- 
ing, and  a  very  luxuriant  bearer.  On  the  whole, 
it  cannot  be  too  strongly  recommended.  The  fruit 
is  nearly  oval,  broad  and  flat  ne^^t  the  stalk ;  the 
eye  is  open,  slightly  hollowed,  and  surrounded  by 
a  few  plaits :  it  is  of  a  greenish-yellow  when  on  the 
tree,  but  when  ripe  is  of  a  fine  rich  gold  colour, 
tinged  with  red  next  the  sun,  and  covered  over 
with  small  brown  dots  :  the  flesh  is  yellow,  rather 
firin,  rich,  and  juicy.  It  comes  into  eating  in  De- 
cember and  January. 

81.  Cockles  Pippin.  This  is  a  handsome  oval- 
shaped  apple»  below  the  middle  size,  of  a  russet  co- 
lour, mixed  with  yellow  and  red*  It  keeps  till  April. 

32.  CouRT-PENDu.  FenouiUet  rouge;  Shorl-stalked 
Russet.  Langley  Pom.  t.  75.  f.  2.  Duham.  n.\\. 
t.  6.  Pott,  et  Turp.  Fr.  t.  67-  This  is  a  very  large 
apple,  of  an  oblong  irregular  shape,  and  has  a  red 
cast  on  the  side  towards  the  sun ;  but  is  pale-grey 
on  the  other  side.  The  stalk  is  thick,  and  very 
short,  whence  the  name  of  Court-pendu.   It  comes 
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into  eating  in  September,  and  in  some  seasons  will 
keep  a  long  time, 

33.  Dalmahoy  Pippin,  This  is  about  the  size 
of  a  Golden  Pippin,  of  a  green  colour,  and  a  little 
streaked  with  red  towards  the  sun.  It  has  a  toler^ 
able  good  flavour,  rather  sharp;  and  is  in  eating 
from  September  to  February, 

34.  Dredge's  Seedling.  This  is  a  fine  large 
apple,  striped  with  red  next  the  sun,  and  of  a 
yellowish-green  on  the  other  side.  This  is  an  ex,, 
qellent  kitchen  apple,  of  a  pleasant  taste ;  and  will 
keep  till  the  latter  end  of  January. 

35.  Dredge's  Beauty  of  Wilts.  This  is  a 
beautiful  apple,  of  a  good  size,  and  one  of  the 
finest  yet  known  in  point  of  general  utility*  It  is 
of  a  fine  bright  yellow  colour,  spotted  with  red 
towards  tlie  sun ;  and  has  an  excellent  vinous 
flavour.  This  apple  is  good  either  for  the  table 
or  baking ;  and  will  keep  till  March. 

36.  Diiedge's  Russet,  This  is  a  small  apple, 
of  a  greenish-russet  colour,  and  of  a  pleasant  flavour 
It  is  ripe  in  November,  and  keeps  till  Midsqmmer. 

37.  Dredge's  White  Lily.  This  is  a  fine  apple» 
of  an  exceeding  high' flavour;  and  will  keep  till 
March. 

38.  Dredge's  Fair  Maid  of  Wishford.  This 
is  a  fine  middle-sized  apple,  of  a  yellowish-green 
colour,  with  some  russet  next  the  sun,  and  of  an  * 
excellent  flavour.  It  is  a  great  bearer,  and  is  in 
eating  from  Christmas  to  Easter.  This  is  sat  ex- 
cellent dessert  apple. 
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99*  Dredge's  Queen  Charlotte.  This  is  a 
beautiful  tniddle^sized  apple,  of  a  gold  colour, 
with  red  towards  the  sun.  This  apple  is  of  an 
exquisite  flavour,  comes  into  eating  about  Christ- 
mas, and  keeps  till  February. 

40.  Dredge's  Fame.  This  is  a  good-sized  apple, 
red  towards  the  sun,  and  streaked  like  the  Ribston 
Pippin  on  the  other  side.  This  is  a  most  excel- 
lent apple,  and  is  in  eating  from  Easter  to  Mid* 
summert 

41.  DuMPLiKG  Apple.  This  is  a  handsome 
apple,  and  rather  above  the  middle  size,  flat-shaped, 
and  of  a  greenish-yellow  colour,  with  some  faint 
streaks  of  red.     It  keeps  till  March. 

42.  Dutch  Queening.  Winter  Queening.  Thi» 
is  a  large  apple,  somewhat  resembling  the  Cat's 
Head  in  shape.  The  colour  is  red  next  the  sun, 
and  green  on  the  other  side,  with  sometimes  a  little 
red.  This  fruit  is  fit  only  for  the  kitchen,  and  for 
making  cider.  It  is  ripe  in  January,  and  keeps  till 
the  end  of  March. 

43.  Dtmi^ock  Red.  This  is  under  the  middle 
size,  of  a  fine  red  colour,  intermixed  with  a  little 
yellow  on  the  side  from  the  sun.  It  is  ripe  in 
January,  and  keeps  till  March. 

44.  Elton's  Yellow  Kernel.  This  is  a  hand- 
some middle-sized  apple,  of  a  yellow  colour.  This 
is  a  good  table  apple,  and  is  in  eating  from  January 

to  March. 

45.  English  Rennet.     Knoop  Pom.  p.  26.  t.^. 

This  is  a  handsome   apple,    beautifully  streaked 
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with  red,  but  darkest  towards  the  sun  ;  of  a  toler- 
able flavour,  but  apt  to  grow  mealy  when  kept  too 
long.     It  keeps  till  the  middle  of  May. 

46.  Embroidered  Apple.  This  is  pretty  large, 
and  the  stripes  of  red  very  broad,  from  which  cir- 
cumstance it  takes  its  name.  It  is  commonly  used 
as  a  kitchen  apple,  and  is  ripe  in  October. 

47.  Everlasting  Striped  Apple.  This  is  below 
the  middle  size,  of  a  conical  shape.  The  colour 
is  a  striped  green  towards  the  foot^stalk,  and  red 
towards  the  eye. 

48.  Fameuse.  Pofnme  de  Niege.  This  is  a 
pretty  large  apple,  of  a  beautifid  dark  red,  with  a 
little  yellow  on  the  side  from  the  sun.  The  flesh 
is  very  white,  and  fiiU  of  a  rich  sugary  juice  ;  and 
it  comes  into  eating  about  the  latter  end  of  Octobeir. 
This  apple  was  introduced  from  Canada,  by 
Mr.  Barclay,  of  Brompton,  Middlesex. 

49.  Fenouillet  Gris.  Anis.  Dukam.  n.  10.  t.  5. 
Poit.  et  Turp.  Fr.  1. 151.  Langley  Pom.  t  75.  f.  1. 
This  is  a  middle-sized  fruit,  of  a  grey  colour ;  the 
pulp  is  tender,  and  has  a  spicy  taste,  like  aniseed. 
It  ripens  in  September  and  October. 

50.  Flower  of  Kent.  This  is  a  large  hand* 
some  apple,  of  a  yellow  colour,  and  pretty  good 
flavour.     It  keeps  till  the  middle  of  April. 

51.  Fox-whelps.  Pom.  Heref.  tab.  8.  This  is 
a  small  apple,  streaked  with  red.  It  is  ripe  in 
January.     This  is  a  cider  apple. 

52.  Franklin's  Golden  Pippin.  This  is  a 
handsome  middle-sized  apple,  of  a  conical  shape, 
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and  gold  colour,  and  beautifully  marked  with  dark 
spots.  This  fruit  has  a  fine  aromatic  flavour,  and 
deserves  the  first  place  on  the  table :  but  it  is  a 
shy  bearer*  It  comes  into  eating  about  the  middle 
of  November. 

53.  French  Crab.  This  is  a  large  handsome 
globular  apple,  of  a  deep-green  colour,  with  a  little 
red  next  the  sun.  This  apple  will  keep  all  the  yean 
It  is  a  good  baking  apple,  and,  if  the  Summer 
be  warm,  pretty  good  eating.  It  is  moreover  a 
great  bearer. 

54.  French  Codlin.  This  is  a  pretty  large 
apple,  of  a  conical  shape,  and  of  a  green  colour, 
with  red  towards  the  sun,  and  comes  into  eating 
in  January. 

55.  Fearn's  Pippin.  Hooker  Pom.  Lond.  t.  4S. 
This  is  of  the  shape  and  size  of  a  Nonpareil.  The 
fruit  is  rather  large,  of  a  compressed  globular  form, 
flattened  at  both  ends.  It  is  of  a  beautiful  scarlet 
colour  next  the  sun,  and  of  a  golden  yellow  on  the 
other  side,  with  some  streaJcs  of  russet-brown 
around  the  stalk,  and  dotted  all  over  \  the  eye  is 
small,  round,  not  deeply  sunk,  and  with  some  small 
plaits  round  it ;  the  flesh  is  greenish-white,  firm, 
sweet,  and  well-flavoured.  It  makes  a  fine  show 
at  table  ;  is  ripe  in  December  j  and  will  keep  till 
the  latter  end  of  February. 

Last  Spring  I  received  a  beautiful  variety  of 
this  fruit  from  Mr.  Dredge,  of  Wishford,  near 
Salisbury. 

56.  French  Spaniard    (from  Enmore  Castle)* 
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This  is  a  large  apple,  in  form  of  a  hexagonal 
prism,  with  the  angles  a  little  rounded,  and  of  a 
yellowish-green  colour;  it  is  pretty  good,  and 
keeps  till  the  latter  end  of  April, 

57..  French  Rennet.  White  Rermet.  Langley 
Pom.  t.  76.  f.  3.  Knoop  Pom.  p.  33.  tab.  9-  Poit. 
et  Turp.  Fr.  t.  49.  Duham.  n.  I7.  This  is  a  large 
round-shaped  fruit,  of  a  yellowish-green  colour, 
with  some  grey  spots.  It  has  a  sugary  juice,  and 
is  good  either  for  eating  or  baking.  It  is  in  eating 
January  and  February. 

58.  Gargey  Pippin.  This  is  a  handsome  conical- 
shaped  apple,  under  the  middle  size,  of  a  greenish- 
yellow  colour,  with  a  little  red  towards  the  sun. 
This  is  a  pretty  good  apple,  and  keeps  till  May. 

59.  GiLLiFLOWER.  This  is  a  fine  handsome 
apple,  red  towards  the  sun,  and  of  a  yellowish- 
green  on  the  other  side.  It  is  of  a  fine  flavour^ 
and  keeps  till  the  latter  end  of  March. 

60.  Golden  Rennet.  Duham.  n.  15.  Langley 
Pom.  t.  74.  f.  6.  Knoop  Pom.  p*  35.  tab.  10. 
This  is  a  beautiful  apple,  a  little  flattened ;  of  a 
fine  red  colour  towards  the  sun,  and  yellow  on  the 
other  side.  This  is  a  good  eating  apple,  and  keeps 
till  February. 

61.  Golden  Russet.  Aromatic  Russet  ?  This 
is  a  fine  middle-sized  apple,  of  a  golden-russet 
colour,  from  which  it  takes  its  name.  This  is  a 
good  apple,  and  keeps  long. 

62.  Golden  Peabmain.  This  is  a  fine  i^ple, 
above  the  middle  size,  of  a  fine  deep  red  towards 
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the  sun,  with  a  litde  yeUow  on  the  other  side : 
when  much  exposed  to  the  sun,  it  is  sometimes 
red  all  over. 

68.  Golden  Mundi.  Pear  Russet.  This  is  a 
fine  handsome  apple,  beautifully  streaked  with  red ; 
of  a  good  flavour,  excellent  for  baking,  and  will 
keep  till  January. 

64.  Golden  Gloucester.  This  is  a  handsome 
middle-sized  apple,  of  a  flat  shape,  and  gold  colour, 
with  red  towards  the  sun.  This  is  a  good  api^e, 
and  keeps  till  March. 

65.  Golden  Knob  (from  Enmore  Castle).  This 
is  a  handsome,  though  rather  small,  apple,  of  a 
fine  gold  colour,  sometimes  inclining  to  a  russet. 
This  apple  has  a  pleasant  flavour. 

66.  Golden  Pippin.  Reinette  d^ Angkterre. 
Dukam.  n.  14.  tab.  J.  Pom.  Herefi  tab.  2.  Lang^ 
l^  Pom.  t.  74*.  f.  7.  and  t.  79.  f*  5.  Pott,  et  Turp. 
Fr.  t.  53.  Knoop  Pom.  p.  38.  /.  9.  This  is  well 
known ;  and  the  French  own  it  to  be  of  English 
origin.  It  is  almost  peculiar  to  England;  for 
there  are  few  countries  abroad  where  it  succeeds 
well.  It  is  yellow  as  gold;  the  juice  is  very 
sweet ;  the  skin  (e^ecially  where  exposed  to  the 
sun)  is  often  freckled  with  dark  yellow  spots.  '  It 
is  certainly  the  most  antient,  as  well  as  the  most 
excellent,  apple  that  we  have*  It  ripens  in  Octo* 
befi  and  will  keep  through  the  Winter.  There  are 
several  varieties  of  this  fruit 

67.  Godolphin  Apple.  This  is  a  very  hand* 
some  Ifttge  fine  fruit,  streaked  with  red  on  the  side 
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next  the  sun,  and  of  a  yeIlo\¥ish  colour  on  the 
other  aide.  It  is  in  eating  from  the  latter  end 
of  September  to  December.  I  found  this  apple 
growing  in  the  garden  of  the  late  Lord  Godolphin, 
in  St  James's  Park ;  and  have  given  it  the  name 
of  the  Godolphin  apple,  as  I  have  not  been  able  to 
find  it  in  any  Catalogue. 

68.  Gravenstein.  Hort.  Soc.  Tr.  4.  p.  dQS. 
U  SI.  This  is  round,  somewhat  flattened,  rather 
angular  at  the  sides ;  the  eye  deeply  sunk ;  skin 
smooth,  of  a  fine  clear  straw-colour,  streaked  with 
red  next  the  sun ;  fiesh  pale  yellow,  not  fine  in 
texture,  juicy,  with  a  high  vinous  sweet  taste*  It 
ripens  the  end  of  October,  but  will  not  keep  after 
the  end  of  November. 

69-  Green  Dragon.  This  is  a  fine  large  apple, 
of  an  excellent  flavour,  and  pale-green  colour. 
It  is  rather  too  large  for  the  table,  and  is  there- 
fi3re  mostly  used  as  a  kitchen  apple.  It  keeps  till 
March. 

70.  Great  Russet.  This  is  a  middle-sized 
fruit,  of  a  russet  colour,  with  a  little  dark-red 
towards  the  sun.  A  pretty  good  apple,  and  keeps 
till  April. 

71.  Griddleton  Pippin.  This  is  a  krge  an- 
gular-shaped  apple,  of  a  green  colour,  with  a  little 
blush  towards  the  sun.  It  is  a  baking  apple,  and 
keeps  till  March. 

72.  Grumas's  Pippin.  This  is  about  the  size 
and  shape  of  a  Golden  Pippin  ;  of  a  dingy-green 
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colour  next  the  sun  ;  and  of  a  dull  yellow  on  the 
other  side.  It  is  ripe  in  January,  and  keeps  till 
April.  ^ 

73.  Hagloe  Crab.  Pom.  Heref.  L  5.  This  is 
a  yellow-coloured  conical-shaped  apple,  below  the 
middle  size.  It  is  ripe  in  January ;  but  is  only  fit 
for  making  cider,  or  for  baking. 

74.  Hall  Door.  This  is  a  fine  large  apple, 
of  a  flat  shape,  beautifully  streaked  with  red 
towards  the  sun,  and  of  a  greenish-yeUow  on  the 
other  side.  This  fruit  is  of  a  fine  flavour,  and  is 
in  eating  from  January  till  March. 

76.  Hampshire  Nonsuch.  This  is  a  pretty 
large  well-shaped  apple,  of  a  greenish-'yellow 
colour,  streaked  with  red.  It  keeps  till  the  latter 
end  of  November. 

77»  Harvey's  Russet,  so  called  in  Cornwall. 
This  is  a  large  russet-coloured  apple,  with  a  little 
red  towards  the  sun.  This  is  a  famous  kitchen  fruit, 
and  tolerably  good  raw.     It  has  a  musky  flavour. 

78*  Hawthorndean.  Hooker  Pom^  Lond.  L  44. 
This  is  a  large  fruit,  of  a  flat,  ovate,  angular  shape ; 
the  eye  irregular,  sometimes  deeply  sunk,  and  often 
inserted  on  the  summit.  It  is  of  a  delicate  pale- 
green  colour,  when  on  the  tree,  covered  with  a 
glaucous  bloom  \  but  when  fully  ripe,  it  becomes 
yellowish-white,  with  a  beautiftil  pale-red  tinge, 
generally  on  the  side  next  the  sun,  which  fre- 
quently becomes  deeper  as  the  fruit  ripens.  It  is 
an  early  and  great  bearer,  but  is  principally  useful 
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as  a  kitchen  fruit,  the  flavour  not  being  high  or 
very  rich.    It  ripens  in  August  and  September. 

79.  Holland  Pippin.  Wyker  Pippin.  Langley 
Pom.  t.  79.  ^  1.  Knoop  Pom.  p.itl.  t.\l.  This 
is  a  middle-sized  apple,  of  a  flattish  shape.  Its 
colour  is  yellow,  in  some  places  inclining  to  green, 
with  sometimes  a  little  red  towards  the  sun.  This 
is  a  pretty  good  apple,  and  keeps  till  the  middle  of 
April. 

7^*  HoLLiNGBURY.  This  is  a  large  flat-shaped 
apple,  with  large  ridges  from  the  base  to  the 
crown.  It  is  of  a  beautiful  red  towards  the  sun, 
and  of  a  yellowish  colour  on  the  other  side  and 
towards  the  eye.  Said  to  be  the  same  as  Kirke^s 
Scarlet  Admirable. 

80.  HoLLOW-ETED  PippiN.  Tliis  is  a  middle- 
sized  apple,  of  a  yellowish  colour,  beautifully 
spotted  with  red  towards  the  sun  ;  and  the  eye  is 
pretty  deep.  This  is  a  good  sharp-flavoured  apple, 
and  keeps  till  the  middle  of  May. 

81.  Hollow-eyed  Rennet  of  Cornwall.  This 
is  a  handsome  flat-shaped  apple,  under  the  middle 
size ;  of  a  greenish*yellow  colour,  sometimes  inter^^ 
mixed  with  russet.  This  fruit  is  of  an  excellent 
flavour,  and  keeps  tiU  April. 

82.  Hedge  Apple,  a  new  fruit,  of  a  middle 
size  and  handsome  conical  shape,  red  towards  the 
sun,  and  a  straw-colour  on  the  other  side.  This 
apple  is  of  a  tolerably  good  flavour,  and  keeps  till 
the  latter  end  of  April. 
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83.  H0G6HEAD  Apple.  This  is  a  small  red 
fruit  i  the  flesh  is  red^  and  the  taste  austere.  This 
is  a  cider  apple,  ripe  in  January,  and  keeps  till 
March. 

84*  HuBBARDs.  Russet  Pearmain.  This  is  a 
real  Norfolk  apple;  and,  though  not  handsome, 
is  one  of  the  best  table  apples.  It  is  of  a  dark 
russet-colour;  ripe  in  January,  and  keeps  till 
April. 

85.  Hughes's  New  Golden  Pippin.  Hooker 
Pom.  Lond.  t.  26.  This  is  a  round  fruit,  com- 
pressed at  both  ends,,  resembling  a  flat  Golden 
Pippin,  but  larger ;  of  a  yellow  colour,  mixed  with 
russet^brown,  and  much  scarred ;  the  eye  is  small, 
slightly  hollowed,  with  a  few  plaits  round  it  It 
is  tinged  with  green  at  the  stalk ;  the  flesh  is 
yellow,  sweet,  and  rich.  It  is  ripe  in  December, 
and  will  keep  to  the  end  of  January, 

86.  July  Flower.  Listning.  Langley  Ponu 
t.  74.  f.  5.  This  is  an  angular-shaped  apple,  of  the 
middle  size,  streaked  with  red  towards  tiie  sun,  and 
of  a  dull  green  on  the  other  side :  it  is  ripe  in  De- 
cember, and  keeps  till  the  latter  end  of  April. 
This  seems  to  be  a  different  apple  from  the  Gilli- 
flower  already  described. 

87.  John  Apple.  This  is  a  middle-sized  hand- 
some fruit,  of  a  green  colour,  with  a  little  red 
towards  the  sun  ;  and  the  foot-stalk  is  very  small. 
This  is  an  excellent  cider  and  baking  apple,  from 
Devonshire ;  but  was  noted  in  Herefordshire  in 
the  time  of  Mr.  John  Phillips  the  poet.      This 
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apple  is  of  an  excellent  flavour,  and  keeps  till 
March* 

88.  Isle  of  Wight  Pippin.  This  is  a  hand* 
some  middle-sized  apple,  of  a  greenish-yellow  co- 
lour. 

89.  JuNETiNC.    Jenneting.    Langley  Pom.  U  74. 
f.  2.     This  is  a  small  yellowish  apple,  red  on  the 

side  next  the  sun.  It  is  a  pretty  fruit  for  early 
variety,  and  ripens  about  the  latter  end  of  June  or 
beginning  of  July. 

90.  Kernel  Redstreak.  This  is  of  a  greenish* 
yellow,  with  broad  streaks  of  a  dark-red  all  over  it, 
and  a  yellow  ground,  finely  speckled  with  red  next 
the  sun. 

91.  Kernel  of  the  Kentish  Pippin.  This  is 
a  handsome  apple  of  a  light-green  colour,  with  a 
little  red  towards  the  sun.  It  is  ripe  about  the 
middle  of  November. 

92.  Kernel  Pearhain.  This  is  a  small  hand- 
some apple,  red  towards  the  sun,  and  of  a  yellow- 
ish-green mixed  with  red  on  the  other  side.  It 
is  of  a  good  flavour,  and  keeps  till  the  middle  of 
May. 

93.  Kentish  Fill-Basket.  This  is  a  species  of 
Codlin,  of  a  large  size,  and  is  generally  used  for 
baking.     It  is  in  eating  from  August  to  October. 

94.  Kentish  Pippin.  Langley  Pom.  t.  79*  Jl  0. 
This  is  a  good-sized  apple,  finely  streaked  with  red. 
It  is  of  a  fine  flavour,  comes  into  eating  about 
Christmas,  and  keeps  till  February. 

95.  Kentish  Nonpareil.     This  is  a  handsome 
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flat>^aped  apple,  of  a  ligh1>rusaet  colour,  inclining 
to  red  towards  the  sun.  It  is  of  a  good  flavour, 
and  keeps  till  May^ 

96.  Kerry  Pippin.  Hooker  Pom.  Lond.  (•  20. 
The  fruit  is  usually  of  a  globular  shape,  with  some 
wrinkles  about  the  eye.  It  is  of  a  pale  straw-co- 
lour,  mixed  with  a  deeper  yellow  j  streaked  and 
speckled  with  red,  highly  poUshed ;  the  flesh  is  yel- 
low, juicy,  sweet,  and  well-flavoured.  It  has  been 
long  cultivated  in  Ireland.  It  ripens  September 
and  October* 

97.  King  of  the  Pippins.  This  is  a  middle- 
sized  apple,  of  a  fine  gold  colour,  a  little  streaked 
with  red  towards  the  sun.  It  is  ripe  in  January^ 
and  keeps  till  the  latter  end  of  March,  but  then 
becomes  mealy. 

98.  King  Apple;.  This  is  a  middle-^sized  apple» 
of  a  conical  shape ;  and  its  colour  is  that  of  a  beau* 
tiful  red  intermixed  with  a  little  yellow  on  one  side. 
This  apple  is  of  a  pleasant  sugary  taste,  and  keeps 
till  the  latter  end  of  April. 

99«  Kirke's  Seepling.  This  is  a  large  beautiful 
apple,  of  a  fine  red  colour  towards  the  base,  and 
yellow  towards  the  eye.  The  footstalk  is  slender, 
and  the  eye  large. 

100.  Kirke's  Scarlet  Pearmain.  This  is  a 
handsome  middle-sized  apple,  of  a  beautiiul  red 
towards  the  sun,  and  a  little  yellow  on  the  other 
side.     It  is  ripe  in  January. 

101.  Kirke's  Scarlet  Admirable.     This  is  a 
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good  apple  for  baking, .  and  of  a  beautiful  scarlet 
colour ;  is  in  eating  about  the  month  of  January. 
See  HoUingbury. 

102.  KiRTON.  Cracked  Pippin.  Langley  Pom. 
t.  74.  f.  4.  This  is  a  middle-sized  apple,  of  a  green- 
ish-yellow colour,  with  little  dark  spots.  The  coat 
is  generally  rough  towards  the  foot-stalk.  This  is  a 
good  apple  for  the  table^  and  comes  into  eating  in 
September. 

103.  Lady's  Finoeb.  This  is  an  excellent  table 
apple,  of  a  conical  shape^  red  next  the  sun,  and  of 
a  yellowish  cast  on  the  other  side.  It  is  of  a  sweet 
pleasant  flavour,  and  keeps  till  May. 

104.  Lamb  Ab3£y  Pearmain.  Hort.Soc.7y,3» 
jp.  269.  /•  10.  Jl  2.  This  is  oval,  somewhat  pyra- 
midal,  rather  flattened  at  both  ends ;  the  eye  small, 
sunk  in  a  deep  broad  hollow,  surrounded  with  plaits; 
the  skin  yellowish-green  on  the  shaded  side  and 
next  the  eye,  but  of  a  fine  red  with  many  black 
spots  next  the  sun ;  flesh  yellowish  next  the  skin, 
green  next  the  core,  firm,  crisp,  very  juicy,  and 
has  a  peculiar  rich  sweetness  and  a  slight  aromatic 
flavour.  It  is  in  eating  in  November  and  De- 
cember. 

105.  Large  Stire.  This  is  a  handsome  cider 
apple,  of  a  yellow  colour,  with  a  little  red  next  the 
sun.     It  is  ripe  in  November. 

106.  Leadington,  Grey.  ITiis  is  of  a  middle 
size,  longish,  and  smaller  towards  the  eye ;  of  a 
dark-green  or  grey  colour,  and  often  speckled  ;  the 
flesh  is  firm,  melting,  sweet,  and  agreeably  per- 
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fimed.  It  is  a  hardy  tree,  grows  regularly,  and 
bears  well.  It  will  succeed  on  standards,  dwarfii, 
or  on  a  walL  There  are  several  other  sorts  of 
Leadingtons. 

107*  Lisbon  Pippik.  This  is  a  handsome  middle- 
sized  apple,  of  a  flat  shape ;  a  fine  red  towards  the 
sun,  and  of  a  reddish-yellow  on  the  other  side. 
The  flesh  is  firm,  and  has  a  sharp  pleasant  taste. 
It  comes  into  eating  in  November. 

108.  Loan's  Pearmain.  LangkyPcm.  U^^.f.i. 
This  is  a  large  oval*shaped  apple,  of  a  dull-green 
colour  intermixed  with  a  brownish«red,  which  is 
deepest  next  the  sun.  This  is  a  pretty  good  table 
apple,  of  a  sharp  taste.  It  ripens  in  September,  and 
keeps  till  May,  but  is  apt  to  grow  mealy. 

109.  London  Pippin.  Fwe-cnmned  Pippin. 
This  is  a  fine  large  apple,  of  a  green  colour,  streaked 
with  red  towards  the  sun.  This  resembles  a  Ribston 
Pippin,  but  is  larger.  It  has  a  pretty  agreeable 
taste ;  and  will  come  into  eating  about  the  latter 
end  of  November.  Mr.  Lindley  calls  this  a  real 
Norfolk  apple ;  and  says,  it  is  one  of  the  best  that 
the  country  produces  for  kitchen  and  table,  and  a 
most  abundant  bearer.  It  keeps  till  the  middle  of 
April. 

110.  Long  L aster.  This  is  a  middle-sized 
apple,  of  an  angular  shape,  and  fine  yellow  colour, 
with  a  beautiful  red  next  the  sun*  It  is  of  a  tolerable 
flavour ;  and  keeps  till  the  middle  of  May,  but  is 
apt  to  be  mealy. 

111.  Lemon  Pippin,     This  is  a  handsome  oval- 
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shaped  apple,  of  a  gold-colour.  Itis  of  a  fine  flavour, 
in  eating  in  October,  and  will  keep  till  the  beginning 
of  March.     It  is  excellent  for  drying  in  an  oven. 

112.  Long  Seam.  This  is  a  large  angular- 
shaped  baking  apple,  of  a  pretty  good  flavour,  and 
%ht-green  colour.  It  keeps  till  the  latter  end  of 
January.     , 

113.  Lord  Cheney's  Green.  This  is  a  middle- 
sized  Yorkshire  apple,  resembling  the  Yorkshire 
Greening.  It  is  of  a  dark  green  colour,  with  a 
little  of  a  chocolate  colour  next  the  sun.  This  is 
a  baking  apple,  and  keeps  till  the  middle  of  May. 

114.  Lord  Arundel's  Apple.  This  is  large, 
of  an  angular  shape ;  the  colour  is  green,  with  a 
little  dingy-red  towards  the  sun.  This  apple  is  from 
France ;  is  good  for  sauce,  and  keeps  well. 

115.  Lord  Camden's  Rennet  (from  Wilder- 
ness Park  in  Kent).  This  is  a  good-sized  seedling 
of  a  yellow  colour,  with  a  little  brownish  red  next 
the  sun.  This  is  a  good-flavoured  apple  j  and  keeps 
till  March. 

116.  Lucas's  Pippin.  This  is  a  handsome 
middle-sized,  cylindrical-shaped  apple ;  and  of  a 
beautiful  orange  colour.  A  pretty  good  fruit,  arid 
keeps  till  the  latter  end  of  April. 

117.  Maiden's  Blush.  This  is  a  small  apple, 
of  a  dark  mahogany-colour  next  the  sun,  but  paler 
on  the  other  side,  and  sometimes  of  a  greenish  cast. 
The  taste  is  austere,  and  of  course  this  friiit  is  not 
fit  for  the  table ;  but  does  very  well  for  baking,  or 
for  cider.     It  keeps  till  the  beginning  of  March. 
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118.  Mansfield  Tart.  This  is  a  large  Not> 
tingham  apple,  but  most  known  in  Yorkshire.  It 
is  handsome  and  of  a  green  colour,  having  a  little 
cast  of  a  brownish-red,  with  dark  spots  next  the  smi. 
A  baking  apple,  and  keeps  till  February. 

119.  May  Gennet.  This  is  rather  under  the 
middle  size,  of  a  greenish-yellow  colour,  slightly 
streaked  with  red  next  the  sun.  This  apple  keeps 
till  April. 

120.  Major  Hemmings's  Apple.  This  is  a 
handsome  middle-sized  fruit,  of  a  light^gi*een  colour, 
with  a  little  brownish-red  towards  the  sim.  This  lis 
an  excellent  apple. 

121.  Margill.  Hooker  Pom.  Lond.  L  33.  This 
is  an  excellent  apple,  about  the  size  of  a  Nonpareil. 
It  lis  lof  a  conical  shape,  pointed  towards  the  eye, 
which  is  small  ,and  closely  folded  by  prominent 
)ribs  ;  of  a  greenish-yellow  colour,  tinted  with  xedif 
and  streaked  with  a  deeper  colour  next  the  sun, 
wHh  some  yellow  or  russet  on  the  shaded  side ;  the 
;^i3h  is  yellowish,  rich,  and  spicy;  it  continues  in  use 
from  November  to  the  latter  end  of  March ;  and 
is  pften  sold  in  the  London  markets  for  a  Non- 
pareil. 

122.  Margaret  AippLE.  Lammas^  Red  Juneting. 
liongleji  Pom.  t.  74.  ^  1.  This  is  a  fine  and  beau- 
tiful ^-uit,  yellow,  striped  with  red,  of  a  delicate 
taste,  sweet  scent,  and  is  generally  eaten  off  the 
tree.     It  is  ripe  in  August 

123.  Minikr's  Dumpling.  This  is  of  a  spherical 
shape,  contracted  towards  the  eye,  and  swelled  into 
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a  few  imperfect  angles,  the  colour  is  deep  green, 
and  very  dark  red  next  the  sun ;  the  flesh  is  firm, 
juicy,  and  high-flavoured.  It  is  valuable  for  boiling 
or  baking,  and  will  keep  till  Aprils 

124«  MiNCHAix  Crab,  A  handsome  middle- 
sized  Lancashire  apple,  of  a  yeUow  colour,  with 
some  brown  spots.  This  is  common  in  Manches* 
ter  market.    It  keeps  till  April 

125.  Monstrous  Rennet.  Langley  Ponu  t^T[B. 
J^  S.    This  is  a  very  large  apple,   of  an  oblong 

ahape,  turning  red  towards  the  aun»  and  of  a  dark 
green  on  the  other  side.  It  is  generally  preserved 
(OH  account  of  its  magnitude,  as  the  flesh  is  apt  to 
be  mealy*    It  ripens  in  October. 

126.  Mother  Rennet^  This  is  rather  under 
the  middle  size,  of  a  greenish  colour^  with  a  litde 
blush  towards  the  sun.  The  eye  is  large  and  deep, 
and  the  footstalk  is  small. 

127.  New  Enojland  Pippin.  A  large  angular, 
shaped  apple,  of  a  green  colour,  with  a  httJe 
brownish-red  towards  the  sun.  It  has  a  pretty 
good  flavour,  and  keeps  till  Marctu  ..  z;^ 

.  128.  Newtown  Pippin.  Grosse  Reinetted^A^ 
gkterre^  Duham.  n.  21.  tab.  12,  ^  5^^  This  is  an 
American  apple,  but  said  to  be  priginally  from 
Pevonshire^  It  is  a  fine  large  apple,  of  agrqenish- 
yeUow  colour,  and  red,  with  dark  spots  next  thesujp. 
When  much  exposed,  it  is  of  a  beautiful, red; /to- 
^ig^ds  the  sun,,.an4  of  a  .goldlCQ|ol^:  pa  th^.Qther 
side.  This  apple  has  a  fine  flavour,  if  it  is  not  k^ 
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till  it  is  too  ripe,  when  it  becomes  mealy.     It  is  in 
eating  from  November  to  January. 

129.  New  Red  Must.  A  fine  large  apple,  of 
a  pale  red  towards  the  foot-stalk,  and  of  a  greenish 
colour  towards  the  eye.  This  is  a  Cider  apple,  and 
for  baking. 

130.  New  Red  Pippin.  This  is  a  beautiful 
middle-sized  apple,  of  a  dark-red  colour,  with  a 
mixture  of  yellow  on  the  side  from  the  sun.  It 
keeps  till  March. 

ISl.  Nonsuch.  This  is  a  good  bearer,  and 
very  fit  either  for  the  table  or  kitchen  j  the  cooks, 
however,  complain  that  it  makes  but  a  very  small 
proportion  of  sauce.  It  is  ripe  in  September  and 
October. 

182.  NoNsircH,  Bigg's.  This  is  shaped  like  the 
Nonsuch,  but  is  broader  at  the  stalk,  and  very 
hollow  at  the  eye,  of  a  deep  yellow  colour,  striped 
with  red  next  tJie  sun,  the  flesh  is  pale  yellow,  soft, 
and  tender.  It  bakes  well,  and  will  keep  till  Christ- 
mas. 

133.  Nine  Square.  A  Gloucestershire  apple. 
TTiis  is  a  large  angular-shaped  fruit,  of  a  fine  red 
towards  the  sun,  and  yellow  on  the  other  side, 
with  a  small  mixture  of  red.     Keeps  till  April. 

134.  Norfolk  Colman.  This  is  a  middle- 
sized  apple,  of  a  mahogany  colour  towards  the 
sun,  and  a  daik  green  on  the  other  side.  It  keeps 
till  AuguaL 

135.  Norfolk  Beaufin.     This  is  a  good-sized 
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apple,  rather  flattened,  of  a  deep  red  colour  towards 
the  eye,  but  paler  towards  the  foot-stalk. 

136.  Norfolk  Paradise.  This  is  a  large  apple, 
of  a  dark  red  colour  towards  the  sun,  and  green 
on  the  other  side.  This  is  a  nice  baking  apple, 
and  of  a  tolerable  flavour  for  eating.  It  keeps  till 
the  middle  of  May. 

137.  Norfolk  Storing.  This  is  a  pretty  large 
apple,  of  a  dark-red  colour  towards  the  foot-stalk, 
and  green  towards  the  eye.  It  is  of  a  pleasant 
sharp  flavour,  and  is  in  eating  from  the  latter  end 
of  January  to  the  latter  end  of  April. 

138.  Northern  Greening.  This  is  a  fine  ob- 
long apple,  full  at  the  foot-stalk,  of  a  pale-green 
colour,  with  a  little  red  towards  the  sun.  It  is 
nearly  of  an  equal  size  from  the  base  to  the  crown, 
and  has  a  fine  flavour.     It  is  ripe  in  January. 

139.  Nonpareil.  Langley  Pom.  t.  79.  f.  4. 
Duham.  n.  35.  /.  12.jC2.  This  is  a  fruit  deservedly 
valued  for  the  briskness  of  its  taste.  It  is  seldom 
ripe  before  Christmas,  and  if  well  preserved,  will 
keep  till  May.  This  is  justly  esteemed  one  of  the 
best  apples  that  have  been  yet  known. 

140.  Nonpareil,  Pitmaston  Russet.  Hort.  Soc. 
Tran.  3.  p.  9&1.  1. 10.  jC  4.  This  is  a  flat  com- 
pressed apple,  narrowest  at  the  head,  the  eye  open, 
placed  in  a  broad  shallow  cavity,  with  slight  irre- 
gular plaits ;  the  skin  of  a  dull  green,  nearly  co- 
vered with  russet,  with  a  little  yellow  and  faint 
red  on  the  side  next  the  sun ;  the  flesh  is  greenish- 
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yellow,  firm,  rich,  and  agreeably  perfumed.     It 
ripens  in  Octobier  and  November. 

141.  Nonpareil,  Braddick's.  Hort.  Soc.  2V.  S. 
p.  268.  /.  10.  f.  S.  This  is  a  flat  globular  apple ; 
the  eye  small/ placed  in  a  deep  smooth  cavity ;  the 
skin  is  smooth,  greenish  near  the  stalk,  tinged  with 
yellowish-brown '  and  brownish-red  next  the  sunj 
and  frequently  a  patch  of  fine  russet  round  the 
€ye ;  I'he  flesh  yellowish,  sweeter,  and  more  melt- 
ing than  the  Nonpareil,  though  not  very  soft, 
riclily  sugared,  and  slightly  aromatic. 

142.  Nonpareil,  Scarlet.  Hooker  Pom.  Lond* 
t  IS.  This  is  of  a  bright-red  colour  next  the  sun, 
streaked  with  brown,  and  green,  tinged  with  rus- 
set-brown on  the  shaded  side  ;  the  flesh  is  firm  and 
excellent.  It  ripens  in  January,  and  will  keep  to 
the  end  of  February. 

143.  Oak  Peg.  Oaken  Pin.  This  is  an  oval- 
shaped  middle-sized  fruit,  of  a  green  colour  striped 
with  white.  It  is  very  full  towards  the  foot-stalk, 
which  is  small ;  and  keeps  tiD.  June. 

144.  Old  English  Fearmain'.  This  is  an  oval- 
shaped  apple,  of  a  middle  size,  and  fine  red  colour, 
with  a  little  yellow  towards  the  eye.  It  is  of  a 
pleasant  sweet  flavour ;  and  is  in  eating  from  Ja^ 
nuary  to  March. 

145.  Old  Red  Must.  Pom.  Hertf.  /.  4.  TTiis 
is  a  fine  large  apple,  somewhat  resembling  the 
New  Red  Must,  both  in  shape  and  colour,  with  the 
addition  of  dark  red  spots  towards  the  foot-stalk. 

146.  Old  Red  Pippin.     This  is  a  middle-sized 
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apple,  red  towards  the  3un,  and  of  a  greenish  co* 
lour  on  the  other  side.  This  is  a  good  apple,  and 
keeps  till  March. 

147.  Orange  Pippin.  Marigold  Pippin*  Pom. 
Heref.  t.  8.  This  is  about  the  size  of  a  large 
Golden  Pippin ;  of  a  beautiful  gold  colour,  with 
a  little  pale  red  towards  the  sun.  This  is  a  hand- 
some apple,  of  a  good  flavour,  and  makes  a  fine 
appearance  at  table.  It  is  in  eating  in  October, 
and  will  keep  till  March,  but  gets  flat  in  the  tastQ 
when  too  long  kept. 

148.  Orleans  Pippin.  This  is  a  small  flat- 
shaped  apple,  of  a  dark-red  colour,  resembling  the 
Orleans  Plum. 

149.  OsuN  Pippin.  Arbroath  Pippin.  This  is  ^ 
large  roundish  apple,  flat  at  both  ends.  It  is  of  a 
light  yellow  colour,  the  flesh  firm,  and  the  juice 
sweet  and  pleasant.  It  grows  freely  from  cuttings^ 
Ripens  in  August. 

150.  Padley's  Pippin.  This  is  of  an  oval  ^hH^^^ 
flat  at  the  stalk,  of  a  fine  yellow  colour,  and  pale 
rough  skin  j  the  flesh  is  firm,  juicy,  and  perfutii6i£. 
It  is  in  eating  in  December  and  January^ 

151.  Paradise  Pippin.  Magnum  Applet  Thi» 
is  a  handsome  middle-sized  apple,  of  a  redc^h 
cast  It  comes  into  eating  in  October,  but  will  hot 
keep.     It  grows  mealy  when  too  ripe* 

152.  Pawsan.  Pom.  HerefiJab.15.  This  ap- 
pie  is  below  the  middle  size,  of  a  conical  shape, 
and  of  a  greenish  yellow,  or  light-green  colour. 
It  is  ripe  in  January. 
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153.  Pile's  Russet.  This  is  a  middle-sized 
longish-shaped  apple,  russet  about  the  foot-stalk, 
yellow  towards  the  middle,  and  of  a  brownish-red 
about  the  eye.  This  is  a  very  firm  fruit,  of  a  sharp 
acid  flavour,  and  is  much  esteemed  for  baking.  It 
ripens  in  October,  and  will  keep  till  April. 

154.  PiGEONNET.  Duham.  n.  26.  Pott,  et  Turp. 
Fr.  t.  80.  An  apple  rather  below  the  middle  size, 
of  a  conical  shape.  It  is  of  a  pink  colour,  pretty 
dark  towards  the  sun.  One  received  from  the 
state  of  La  Vilherie,  near  Morlaix,  in  Lower  Brit- 
tany, by  L'Abbe  Joffrin,  exactly  corresponds  with 
this  description. 

155.  Pearson's  Pippin.  This  is  a  nice  apple, 
about  the  size  of  a  large  Golden  Pippin,  of  a 
yellowish  colour,  and  the  form  a  little  flat  In 
Devonshire  they  put  these  pippins  into  the  oven 
just  after  the  bread  is  drawn,  laying  a  weight 
over  them  to  flatten  them,  in  the  same  manner 
as  they  do  the  Beaufin  in  Norfolk,  and  bring  them 
to  table  as  a  sweetmeat.  I  brought  some  cuttings 
of  this  tree  from  Nutwell,  near  Exeter,  which  I 
grafted  on  some  trees  in  Kensington-gardens. 
This  is  a  very  good  dessert  apple,  and  keeps  till 
March. 

156.  PoMME  Grise.  *  This  is  a  fine  apple, 
from  Canada,  of  a  flattish  form  and  russet  colour, 

*  The  Pom  me  Grise  was  introduced  into  this  country  by 
Mr.  Alexander  Barclay,  of  Brorapton,  well  known  for  his  in- 
genuity in  bleaching  of  wax.  He  is  a  great  lover  of  horticul- 
ture, and  has  raised  several  new  sorts  of  Gooseberries  from 
seed. 
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streaked  beautifully  with  red.     It  ripens  late,  and 
keeps  till  March.  This  is  an  excellent  eating  apple. 

157.  PoMME  d'Api.  Duham.  n.  30.  /.  11.  Poit. 
et  Twrp.  Fr.  1. 1 13.  This  is  much  valued  for  its 
colour,  being  of  a  bright  red  next  the  sun,  and 
yeUowish-green  on  the  other  side.  The  tree  is  a 
good  bearer,  and  the  fruit  is  not  subject  to  be 
shaken  with  high  winds.  The  fruit  should  be 
suffered  to  hang  on  the  tree  till  October  or 
November,  if  the  frost  do  not  set  in.  It  comes 
into  eating  in  February  and  March,  and  keeps 
long ;  but  is  more  admired  for  its  beauty  than  its 
flavour. 

158.  PoMME  ViOLETTE.  Vioht  Apple.  Duham. 
n.  7*  This  is  a  pretty  large  fruit,  of  a  pale-green, 
striped  with  red  towards  the  sun.  It  has  a  sugary 
juice,  and  a  flavour  of  violets,  from  which  it  takes 
its  name.  It  ripens  in  October,  and  continues  in 
eating  till  February. 

159-  PoMROY.  King^s  Apple.  Langley  Pom. 
I'  79.  J^  2.  This  ripens  nearly  as  soon  as  the 
Juneting ;  and  though  not  so  beautifully  coloured, 
is  larger  and  much  better  tasted.  There  is  a  va- 
riety which  is  a  winter  apple. 

160.  Pound  Pippin.  This  is  a  large  handsome 
apple,  of  a  greenish  colour ;  and  is  good  for 
baking.     It  is  ripe  in  January. 

161.  Poor  Man's  Profit.  This  is  a  dingy- 
coloured  oval-shaped  apple,  below  the  middle  size. 
It  is  raised  freely  from  cuttings ;  and  keeps  till 
Januar)\ 
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Knoop.  Pom.  p.  31.  /.  9.  PoiL  et  Turp.  Ft.  1. 189. 
This  is  a  middle-sized  fruit,  of  a  grey  colour  next 
the  sun  ;  but  mixed  with  yeUow  on  the  other  side. 
It  is  a  very  good  juicy  apple,  of  a  quick  flavour, 
and  ripens  the  latter  end  of  October. 

174.  Red  Sweet.  This  is  a  small  round  apple, 
red  towards  the  sun,  and  of  a  greenish-yellow  on 
the  other  side.  This  is  a  good  bearer,  and  much 
esteenied  among  the  country  people  of  Cornwall, 
lor  making  a  kind  of  tart  or  pie,  one  of  their 
dainties  at  Christmas.  It  is  a  pretty  good  table 
apple,  and  keeps  till  March. 

175.  RiBSTON  Pippin.  *  Hooker  Pom.  Lond. 
t.  3.  This  is  a  fine  apple  from  Ribston  Hall,  near 
Knaresborough,  Yorkshire.  It  is  a  little  streaked 
with  red  towards  the  sun,  and  yellow  on  the  other 
side.  It  is  one  of  the  best  apples  for  eating  and 
baking,  and  continues  in  use  from  the  end  of  Oc- 
tober till  April.  It  bears  very  well  as  a  dwarf, 
and  no  garden  should  be  without  it  The  fruit  is 
more  broad  than  long,  and  broader  at  the  bottom  ; 
the  eye  is  sunk,  the  leaflets  of  the  calyx  remaining 
black,  and  mostly  closed.  It  is  of  a  greenish-co- 
lour, but  when  fully  ripe,  changes  to  rich  yellow, 
beautifully  marked  with  red  next  the  sun,  in  small 
dots  and  interrupted  stripes. 

176.  Robinson's  Pippin.  Hooker  Pom.  Lond. 
t.  42.     This  is  about  the  size  of  a  Golden  Pippin, 

*  The  first  tree  of  this  kind  was  found  growing  in  Sir  Henry 
Goodricke's  Park. 
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oval,  flattened  at  both  ends ;  the  eye  is  open,  and 
sunk  in  a  broad  but  very  shallow  hollow;  of  a  green 
colour,  with  a  russet-brown,  particularly  about  the 
eye,  and  partakes  of  the  flavour  both  of  a  Golden 
Pippin  and  a  Nonpareil ;  the  flesh  is  green,  break- 
ing, and  juicy.  The  fruit  is  produced  in  clusters, 
ripens  in  January,  and  will  keep  till  May. 

177-  Royal  George.  This  is  a  fine  large  apple, 
of  a  beautiful  yellow  on  one  side  and  green  on  the 
other.  It  is  a  good  apple,  and  keeps  till  June,  but 
then  grows  mealy. 

178.  Royal  Nonpareil.  This  is  a  handsome 
apple,  of  a  flattish  shape,  with  a  small  foot-stalk  and 
fine  eye.  It  is  about  the  size  of  a  common  Non- 
pareil, of  a  green  colour,  with  red  towards  the  sun. 
It  is  ripe  in  January,  and  keeps  till  the  latter  end 
of  March. 

179.  Royal  Pearmain.  Knoop  Pom.  p.  44. 
/.  12.  This  is  a  fine  large  apple,  beautifully 
streaked  with  red.  It  is  ripe  in  January,  and  keeps 
till  March.     A  pretty  good  apple. 

180.  Royal  Russet.  Leather-coat  Rtisset.  This 
is  a  large  oblong  fruit,  broad  towards  the  base,  of 
a  deep  russet  colour,  and  one  of  the  best  kitchen 
apples  we  have.  It  is  also  a  pleasant  eating  apple, 
and  a  great  bearer ;  and  is  in  use  from  October  to 
April. 

181.  Russet  Pippin.  This  is  of  a  rough  russet 
colour  towards  the  sun,'  and  of  a  green  colour, 
sometimes  inclining  to  yellow,  on  the  other  side. 

•  This  is  a  good  keeping  apple,  and  fit  either  for 
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oblong  apple,  of  a  carnation  colour,  and  dark  red 
towards  the  sun.  This  is  a  pretty  good  apple,  and 
keeps  till  the  beginning  of  May. 

194.  Spanish  Onion.  This  is  a  handsome  round 
apple,  of  a  russet  colour,  with  a  dull  red  towards 
the  sun.  This  apple,  which  is  rather  below  the 
middle  size,  is  very  good  for  the  dessert,  and  keeps 
till  March. 

195.  Sharp's  Russet.  This  is  below  the  middle 
size,  of  a  brownish-red  colour  towards  the  sun,  and 
a  pale  green  on  the  other  side.  It  is  shaped  like 
the  frustrum  of  a  cone  ;  is  of  a  pretty  good  flavour, 
and  keeps  till  May. 

196.  Spencer  Pippin.  Langley Pom.t.^S.J\5. 
This  is  a  middle-sized  apple,  of  a  yellowish  colour, 
with  many  dark  spots.  A  baking  apple,  and  keeps 
till  the  middle  of  May. 

197*  Tankerton.  a  conical-shaped  yellow 
apple,  with  sometimes  a  little  blush  towards  the 
sun.  This  is  an  excellent  sauce-apple,  and  bakes 
well.  It  is  of  an  agreeable  taste,  but  too  large  for 
the  table.     It  will  keep  till  February. 

198.  Transparent  Apple.  Astrachan.  DuJiam. 
n.  38.  This  was  introduced  from  St.  Petersburgh ; 
but  is  more  curious  than  useful:  a  tree  or  two, 
therefore,  will  be  sufficient  for  a  garden.  It  ripens 
in  September  and  October. 

199*  Trevoider  Rennet.  This  is  a  small 
handsome  russet-coloured  apple,  of  an  excellent 
flavour,  and  will  keep  till  May. 

200.  Van  Pippin.     This  is  a  small  round  apple. 
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finely  coloured  with  red  and  yellow ;  the  pulp  is 
sweety  juicy,  and  agreeable.  The  wood  of  the  trei 
is  weak,  but  it  is  hardy,  and  bears  well. 

201.  WnitB  CouRT-PENDU.  This  is  a  middles- 
dzed  long-shaped  apple,  of  a  yellowish  colour.  It 
is  a  good  eating  apple,  and  ripena  in  January. 

802.  Ward  Apple.  This  is  a  beautiful  flat* 
shdped  apple,  rather  below  the  middle  size,  of  1 
fine  red  towards  the  eye^  and  of  a  yellowish-green 
towards  the  footstalk.  It  is  a  sharp-flavoured  fruit; 
and  keeps  till  June. 

803.  Wheeler's  Russet.  This  is  of  a  middling 
size,  flat  and  round,  of  a  pale  russet  colour  next 
the  sun,  inclining  to  a  pale  yellow  on  the  othe^ 
side  when  ripe,  the  flesh  firm,  and  of  a  quick  acid 
flavour;  it  is  an  excellent  kitchen  fruit,  and 
will  fceep  long.  It  ripens  in  October,  and  keeps, 
tift  May.  ^ 

204.  Wheeler's  Extreme.  This  resembles  the 
Pomme  Grise,  and  is  about  the  size  of  a  Nonpareil. 
This  is  a  flat^shaped  apple,  beautifully  clouded  with 
red  on  a  yellowish-russet  ground ;  is  of  an  excel- 
lent flavour,  and  keeps  till  April. 

205.  White  Must.  This  is  a  middle-sized 
handsome  apple,  of  a  greenish-yellow  colour,  with 
a  little  red  towards  the  sun  ;  the  flavour  is  rather 
tart,  but  agreeable.     It  is  ripe  in  January. 

206.  Whitmore  Pippin.  This  is  a  good-sized 
handsome  apple,  streaked  with  red  towards  the  sun, 
and  of  a  pale  yellow  on  the  other  side.  It  has 
firm  flesh  <A  a  tolerably  good  flavour,  aiid  is  in 
^Aifing  frotn  November  to  the  latter  end  of  April. 

K 
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207.  Wiltshire  Cat's  Head.  This  is  a  largft 
faandsome  apple,  red  towards  the  sun,  and  green 
on  the  other  side.  It  is  a  very  fine  baking  apple, 
and  of  a  good  flavour.     It  is  ripe  in  January. 

208.  Williams's  Pippin.  This  is  a  conical* 
shaped  apple,  with  a  hollow  eye  and  short  stalk, 
of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  with  a  little  red  next 
the  sun  ;  the  flesh  is  pale  yellow,  soft  and  tender. 
It  bakes  and  roasts  well,  and  will  keep  till  Christ^ 
mas. 

209.  Wine  Russet.  This  is  a  middle-sized 
conical-shaped  apple,  of  a  dark  russet  colour, 
and  sharp  flavour.  It  keeps  till  the  latter  end 
of  April. 

210.  Winter  Pearmain.  Herefordshire  Pear* 
main.  Langley  Pom.  t.  78.  f*  4.  Knoop  Pom. 
jp.39.  /.  11.  Pom.  Heref.  tab.  29.  This  is  of  a 
fine  red  next  the  sun,  and  striped  with  red  on  th§ 
other  side  ;  the  flesh  is  juicy  and  stews  well.  It 
is  fit  for  use  in  November,  and  if  properly  managed 
will  keep  till  the  latter  end  of  March/ 

211.  Winter  Pomroy.  This  is  a  pretty  large 
cbnical-shaped  apple,  of  a  dark-green  colour,  a  little 
streaked  with  red  towards  the  sun.  The  coat  is 
rather  rough.  It  is  a  good  baking  apple,  and  keeps 
till  January. 

212.  Winter  Box- Apple.  This  is  a  middle- 
sized  fruit,  of  a  light-green  colour,  and  keeps  till 
February. 

213.  Woodcock.  Pom.  Hertf.  tab.  10.  This 
is  a  good-sized  apple,  of  a  dark-red  next  the  sun, 
and  paler,  with  a  little  mixture  of  yellow,  on  tl^e 
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other  side.  It  is  ripe  in  January,  and  keeps  tiH 
March.   This  is  a  good  Cider  apple. 

214^  Wright's  Nonpareil.  This  is  a  Salopian 
apple,  great  bearer,  of  a  good  size,  and  a  litde 
iatted%  It  i&  a  good  kitchen  apple^  and  keeps  till 
June^  The  tree  13  smaller  in  si^e  than  most  other 
apple-etrees. 

215..  Yorkshire  Greening.  Thi&  is  a  good- 
sized  flatted  apple,  of  a  dull-red  colour,  with  a 
little  green  towards  the  eye.     It^  keeps  till  August 

Those  in  the  fctbming  Litt  marked  thus  *,  are  most  esteemed 
Jpr  eating  ram  ;  those  \fJor  baking  or  boiling  $^  and  those  Xi 
for  making  of  Cider.    The  xvords  in  Italic  ar^  navms  by  which 
the  preceding  Fruit  isjrequently  known. 

Al^ander.      Hort.  Soc.  Tr.  2.  p.  407.   #i  28.  •^ 

and  4.  p.  524. 
Astrachan,  Red.     Hort.  Soc.  Tr.  4.  p.  522; 
Baltimore.     Hort.  Soc.  Tr.  3.  p.  120.  /.  4* 
t  Beaufin,  Lincolnshire..     Yorkshire.. 

t  Red-fleshed. 

t  Striped. 
BeHte  Bonne.     Hort.  Sbc.  Tr.  4.  p.  68. 
t        Fleur.     Poit.  et  Turp.  Fr.  t,  190. . 
Bennet    Pom.  Her^.  /.  21. 
t  Best  Bache.     Pom.  Heref.  t.  16.^ 
t  Black  Moor. 

Bontradue.    Good  Housc^mfei 
Bossom..    Hort.  Soc.  Tr^  4.  p.  528'j 
Broading  oc  Broadend,,  $ummer.    Aromatit. 

Winter.   Hort.  Soc.  Tr.  4^ 

p.  %&. 
K  8  '      '  • 
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iPrqokes's.    Hort.  Soc,  ZV.  4.  p.  gl6. 

Brown  Apple  of  Bumtislsmd.    Caled*  Hart*  Soc* 

Mem.  9.  p,.  809. 
!|^)i€klaqdj  Devonshire. 

Stout 

Yellow. 
Caroline.     Hort.  Soc.  Tr.  4.  p.  66. 

•  Cawood  Timely. 

*  Chfirden's  San^pareil. 

t  Cpd}in,  Keswick.     Carlisle^  Manks^  Burr-knot. 

Caled.   Hort.  Soc.  Mem.  1.  p.  374. 

Hort.  Soc.  Tr.  3.  pp.  320.  387. 

Spring  Grove.   Hort.  Soc.  Tr.  1.  p.  197. 

/.  12. 

.   Transparent. 

t  Ci:^ap,  Sun^mer. 

t  Winter.    Hort.  Soc.  Tr.  4.  p.  66. 

t  Costard. 

t  Royal, 

Covadies. 

I  Cowame,  Red.     Pom.  Iteriifi  t.  28. 

Crab,  Derbyshire. 

Double-blossomed  Scarlet 

Dumelows.     Wellington  Apple.   Hort.  Soc. 
Tr.  4.  p.  529. 

Siberian..     Yellow^  and,  Red. 

Transparent. 
Crofton,  Early.     Hort.  Soc.  2V.  3.  p.  453. 

♦  Scarlet     Hort,  Soc.  Tr.  3.  p.  458. 
Dowsen. 
Early  Russian. 

t  Elliot,  Yellow.     Pom.  Here/,  t.  IJ. 
t  Everlasting  Hanger. 
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t  Eyer*8  Greening. 

Eve,  Hort.  Soc.  Tr.  3.  p.  452.  Caled.  86C.  Mmu^. 

p.  306. 
Foxley.    Pom.  Heref.  U  14. 
Eraser's. 

Friar^    P(m.  Heref.  t.  SO. 
t  Fulwood. 

t  Garter.     Pom.  Hertf.  t.  26. 
X  Gennet  Moyle. 
Golden  Doucette. 
Lustre. 

Noble.     Hort.  Soc.  Tr.  4.  p.  5S4- 
Grange.     Pom.  Hertf.  t.  7. 
t  Green  Blundrell. 

Hanwell  Souring.     Hort.  So€.  Tr.  4.  p.  219* 
t  Harvey,  Golden.     Pom.  Hertf,  t.  22. 

X  Siberian.     Pom.  Heref.  t.  23. 
Doctor*    Hort.  Soc.  Tr.  4., p.  Qj^ 
Haver's  Monster- 
Hay's  tine  large  Baking. 
X  Herefordshire  Undeilelaf. 
Jerusalem.     Pigeon's  Heart.    Langley  Pom.  t,  76. 

f.4f.  Duham.n.  27.  /*  12.^3.  KnoopPom.. 

p.  39.  1. 11. 
Julien,  Early.  Hort.  Soc  Tr*  4.  jp.  21 6.  andS*  p^  Sffy* 
July  Flower,   Cornish.     Hort.  Soc.  Tr.  2-  p^  74. 

(ind  3.  p.  323. 
June  Keeping.     Langley  Pom.  t.  77*  f  6* 
Kirke's  Incomparable, 
t  Lancashire  House-wife. 
Majetm,  Summer. 

Winter.    Iftr/.  Soc.  Tr.  4.  p.  68* 

K  3 
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Neal's  Summer  Kentish, 
t. New  England. 
Nonpareil,  Early. 

Margate.     HqtL  Soc.  Tr.  5.  p.  268. 

Martin.    Hort.  Soc.  Tr.  3.  p.  457. 

Petworth.     Hort.  Soc.  Tr.  5.  p.  270. 

Ross.     Ibid.  3.  p.  454. 

Sweeney.     lUd. 
Nutmeg. 

•  Ord's.     Hort.  Soc.  Tr.  2.  p.  285.  /.  19. 
Orgelin.     ChjeUne  ;  same  as  Oslin. 
Paradise,  Dutch. 

French. 
Pearmain,  Autumn. 

t  Barcelona. 

Chester. 

Ciaygate.     Hort,  Soc.  Tr.  5.  p.  269. 

Fouldon.     Hort.  Soc.  Tr.  4.  p.  69. 

t  Green's. 

Lawman's. 

•  O^head.  Lord  Yarmouth's. 

Pickering's.    Langley  Pom.  t.  77-  ^  7* 

Queen's. 

Scarlet. 
Petit  Jean.    Hort.  Soc.  Tr.  4.  p.  525. 
Pie  Pie. 

Pinner  seedling.     Hort.  Soc*  Tr.  4.  p.  530. 
Pippin,  Aged. 

Baker's  Golden. 

•  Balgone.   Fi^. 

Bayfordbury.     Hort.  Soc.  Tr.  4.  p.  528. 

Blenheim  Orange.     Woodstock. 
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Pippin,  Brindgwood.     H(yrt.  Soc.  Tr.l.p.  69. 

♦  Cambusnethan.   Hort.  Soc.  Tn  3.  p.  325# 
Cotton. 

Darling- 

Dowell's.     Hort.  Soc.  Tr.  5.  p.  268. 

Downton.     Pom.  Heref.  t.  9.     Hort.  Sod. 

Tr.  I.  p.  145. 
Elton.     Knight* s  Golden. 
French.     Langley  Pom.  /.  76«  /•  6. 

♦  Fall.      Hort.  Soc.  Tr.  3.  p.  322.  and  4.. 

jp.  217.. 
Grey.     Knoop  Pom.  p.  23.  /.  6. 
Harbord's.     Hort.  Soc.  Tr.  4.  p.  65. 

♦  Ingestrie,  Red. 

•  Yellow*  Hooker  Pom.  Lond.  /.  21. 
Kipling's. 
Kirke's  Golden* 
Lord  Islay's.     Oity. 
New  Rock-    Hort.  Soc.  Tr.  6.  p.  269. 
New  York. 

North'sNew Scarlet  Hart. Soc.  Tr.^.p.105. 
Revelstone.     Hort.  Soc.  Tr.  4.  p*  522. 
Screveton  Golden.  Hort.  Soc.  TrA^  jp.218. 
Summer* 

White.     JSTnoopi  jp*  22.  /.  6* 
Welch  Lemon. 
Whykin's.     Wyketl. 
Wood's    New  Transparent      Hofti  Sdc4 

Tr.  2.  p.  105. 
Wormsley^     Hooker  Pom.  Lond^  t.  22* 
Yellow,  Large. 
Pomme  Figue.     Poit.  et  Turp.  Fr.  t.  28. 

K  4  ... 
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Pomme  Np»e.     Poit.  et  Turp.  Fr.  t.  44. 

ftincesse.     Pdt.  et  Turp.  Fr.  t.  8. 

Suisse.     Pott,  et  Turp.  Fr.  «..96. 
•  Pomphilia. 

Quining,  OI4.     Pom.  Heref.  t.  19. 
Red  Vaean. 
t  Red  Streak,  Summer. 
X  Red  Streak,  Winter, 
t  Rennet^  Kitchen, 
t-  Lincolnshire. 

Royal.     Hart.  Soc.  Tn  4.  jp.  529. 
t  Robine. 

Ronald's  Queen  Cbadotte. 
Royal  Wilding.     Langley  Pom.  1. 17.  f.  1. 
Russet,  Fine  Apple. 

Hppy. 

Horsham.     Hort.  Soc.  Tr.  4t.  p.  69. 

Knobby.     Ibid.  4l  p.  219. 

Sh^phard^s. 

Summer. 

White.     Hort.  Soe.  Tr.  3.  p.  454.* 
Rymer.     Hort^^Soc.  Tr.  S.  p.  329. 
Sam  Y<?ung.     Hort^  Soc.  Tr.  3.  p.  324.  and  454. 
Shepherd's  seedling.    Al/riston.    Hort.  Soc.  Tr,  4. 

p.  217. 
Simpson's  seedling.     Hort.  Soc.  Tr.  2.  p.  986* 
Sir  Charles  Wager's. 
Spitzemberg. 

t  Stead's  Kernel.     Pom,  Her^.  t.  25. 
X  Stire>  Eorest.    P(m.  Herqf.  1. 12. 
Strawberry.     Hort.  Soc.  Tr.  3.  p.  326. 
Stubbard. 
Ten  Shfllings. 
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Tom  Two  Years  Old* 
Trimipmgton« 
Turk's  Cap. 
Virgin, 

Waltham  Abbey  seedling.  Hort.  Soc.  Tr.  5.  p.  g68. 

White  Sour     Langley  Pom.  t.  77.  /  3. 

White  £aster. 

Williamson's  Large  Apple. 

Wine  Sop.  Bed  fVyn-Apple.  Knoop  Pom.  p.Q8*  t.S. 

Wise.     Hort.  Soc.  Tr.  4.  p.  217. 

N.  B.  The  Siberian  Crab  and  the  Double-blossom 
Crab  are  good  for  preserving. 

Sorts  of  Apples  proper  for  a  small  garden. 

The  Juneting  j  Golden  Pippin  j  Nonsuch  j 
Ribston  Pipjun;  Nonpareils;  Borsdorff;  Syke- 
house  ;  Golden  Rennet  i  Aromatic  Pippin  ; 
Loan's  Pearmain;  Royal  Pearmain ;  Lemon  PipK 
pin  ;  Pomme  Grise  ;  Ms^-giU  ;  and  French  Crab  j 
different  sorts  of  Russetins  and  Codlins  for  baking. 

I  have  t^ken  all  the  pains  that  I  could  to  ascer# 
tain  the  real  names  of  the  best  apples  ^  but  the 
varieties  are  almost  infinite ;  it  is  therefore  hoped 
that  if  the  same  applie  should  in  some  few  in* 
stances  be  found  under  different  names,  it  being 
almost  impossible^  amid  such  a  variety,  to  avoid  a 
mistake  of  that  kind,  the  candid  reader  will  have 
the  goodness  to  view  it  with  indulgence* 

On  the  Choosingt  Plantings  Pruning,  and  Training,  tif  Apple* 

Trees, 

In  choosing  apple-trees  from  the  nursery,  it  may 
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be  sufficient  to  observe,  that  they,  as  well  as  Apri- 
cot and  Peach-trees,  should  have  strong,  straight, 
and  clean  stems. 

Sufficient  instructions  have  already  been  .given 
for  preparing  the  borders  and  planting  the  trees  ; 
which  will  also  be  applicable  here.      The  same 
directions  for  heading  must  be  observed,  according 
to  the  season  and  time  of  the  buds  breaking  forth, 
leaving  the  number  according  to  the  strength  of 
each  tree  ;  cutting .  as  close  as  possible  to  the  top 
bud,  that  the  leadinjg  shoot  may  the  more  easily 
cover  the  wound ;  and  constantly  observing  to  rub 
off  all  the  buds  that  come  up  by  the  side  of  the 
leading  shoot,  which  would  otherwise  rob  it  of  its 
nourishment  and  strength,  and  so  prevent  it  irom 
making  a  fine  leader.     [^See  Fixate  VI.  ^.  l.J 
Remember  io  cut  it  annually  to  the  length  of  from 
nine  to  eighteen  inches,  according  to  its  strengdi, 
till  the  tree  is  got  to  that  height  to  which  you 
would  have  it  run,  and  according  to  the  extent  of 
the  ground ;  which  height  may  be  from  eight  to 
twelve  feet     By  these  means  the  trees  will  tlirow 
out  horizontal  branches  on  every  side*  and  soon 
form  handsome  heads  for  dwarfs. 

I  would  advise  not  to  suffer  the  dwarf-trees  to 
run  higher  than  from  eight  to  twelve  feet  5  other- 
wise  they  will  become  naked  at  bottom,  the  fruit 
will  be  liable  to  be  blown  down,  and  the  tops 
broken  by  high  winds. 

In  heading  old  decayed  apple-trees,  for  the  sake 
of  symmetry,  it  will  be  necessary  to  cut  at  the 
forked  branches  as  near  as  can  be  to  the  upper 
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side  of  the  fork,  cutting  them  in  a  sloping  manner 
to  carry  off  the  wet,  at  the  same  time  rounding  the 
edjges.  You  -may  begin  at  the  lower  branches, 
cutting  just  above  the  lower  fork ;  and  proceeding 
upwards,  cut  the  rest  of  the  branches  from  one  to 
six  joints,  or  forks,  according  to  their  strength,  till 
you  have  finished  cutting  in  the  whole  head.  If 
any  of  these  branches  should  have  tiie  canker,  all 
the  infected  part  must  be  cut  out.  When  the  tree 
is  all  prepared,  apply  the  composition  immediately, 
beginning  at  the  top  of  the  tree,  and  finishing  with 
the  powder  of  wood  ashes  and  burnt  bones,  as  you 
descend ;  which  will  save  it  from  being  rubbed  off. 
during  the  operation ;  and  the  composition  will 
prevent  the  sun  and  air  from  injuring  the  naked 
inner  bark.  A  tree  thus  prepared  will,  in  the 
course  of  tibiree  or  four  years,  produce  more  and 
finer  fruit  than  a  maiden  tree  that  has  been  planted 
upwards  of  twenty  years. 

It  is  hoped,  that  the  above  directions,  if  pro^  ^ 
perly  attended  to,  will  be  sufficient  ix)  enable  any 
one  to  bring  old  decayed  trees  into  a  healthy  bear^ 
ing  state. 

In  large  orchards  and  gardens,  it  may  be  neces» 
sary,  at  first,  to  head  down  only  every  other  tree } 
cutting  some  of  the  branches  of  the  rest,  which 
are  in  a  decayed  and  cankery  state,  and  will  bear 
no  fruit.  This  will  be  preparing  them  to  throw 
out  new  wood,  and  furnish  the  tree  much  sooner 
with  bearing  branches.  In  such  a  season  as  the 
present  (1800),  when  there  is  a  blight  and  general 
failure  of  crop  throughout  the  kingdom,  the  oper- 
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atioQ  may  be  performed  in  Summer,  in  the  months 
of  May,  June,  and  July,  and  even  so  Idte  as  Au- 
gust, which  will  save  a  season.  As  at  this  time 
gentlemen  are  generally  in  the  country,  they  could 
have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  this  performed  under 
their  own  direction.  I  would,  however,  recom- 
mend the  performing  the  operation  as  early  as 
possible :  for  by  so  doing  the  wood  will  be  the 
stronger. 

When  the  trees  are  become  hollow,  the  same 
method  should  be  followed  as  directed  for  Plums ; 
but  by  no  means  cut  them  down  unless  the  tops 
are  quite  decayed ;  observing  to  cut  the  loose  rot- 
ten wood  clean  out  of  the  hollow  and  other  de* 
cayed  parts,  applying  the  composition.  At  the 
same  time  remember  to  open  the  ground,  and  cut 
out  all  the  rotten  parts  that  may  be  found  m  the 
lower  part  of  the  stem,  together  with  all  the  de* 
cayed  roots,  which,  if  this  be  not  done,  will  infid- 
liUy  injure  the  fresh  wood  and  bark,  and  prevent 
a  cure  from  being  efiected. 

I  would  recommend  heading  down  all  Apple- 
trees  that  are  much  cankered  and  have  ill-shaped 
heads ;  for  by  so  doing  much  labour  will  be  .saved, 
and  the  trees  will  amply  pay  the  proprietor. 

Never  shorten  the  young  branches,  except  they 
are  very  thin,  when  it  will  be  necessary  to  do  so 
to  fill  the  trees  with. young  wood:  nor  prune  any 
of  the  young  shoots  the  second  year,  (I  mean  the 
year  after  they  are  cut,)  as  many  of  the  eydi, 
almost  to  the  end  of  the  shoot,  will,  if  it  be  strong, 
become  fruit-buds  next  year ;  and  so  on  every  year. 
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In  the  month  of  May  in  the  first  year  after  the 
trees  have  been  so  cut,  it  will  be  necessary  to  go 
over  thenii  and  rub  off  with  your  finger  and  thumbs 
all  the  superfluous  young  shoots;  leaving  fircHii 
three  to  six  eyes  on  each  shoot,  according  to  the 
size  and  strength  of  the  branch  cut.  These  shoots 
will  bear  from  three  to  four  years ;  by  which  time 
they  will  be  pretty  much  exhausted  by  the  great 
quantity  of  fruit  produced  from  them  ;  they  should 
then  be  cut  down  to  two  eyes,  to  produce  new  wood. 

I  always  leave  three  different  years'  branches  on 
the  trees.  When  the  first  shoot,  e/,  is  cut  off  at 
e,  £See  Plate  VI.  jtfg-,  2.]  you  wiU  observe  the 
next  shoot,  j^  to  be  full  of  fruit-buds,  if  it  has  not 
been  shortened;  when  it  begins  to  grow  weak, 
cut  it  off  at  g.  The  next  cutting  must  be  at  i, 
when  the  branch  h  is  tired  of  bearing.  Proceed 
thus  all  over  the  tree  with  care  and  attention^  and 
you  will  soon  perceive  the  advantages  of  this 
method  of  pruning  above  the  common  mode,  for 
by  it  you  will  be  able  to  keep  your  trees  in  a  con* 
stant  state  of  bearing,  which,  if  left  to  nature, 
would  only  produce  a  crop  of  fruit  once  in  two  or 
three  years.  Always  remember,  when  the  shoot 
that  has  done  bearing  is  cut  ofi^  to  apply  the  com- 
position immediately,  and  to  rub  off  the  shoots 
where  they  are  too  numerous. 

l^e  best  time  to  prune  apple-trees  is  in  the 
month  of  April,  or  in  May,  after  the  peaches, 
nectarines,  and  cherries  are  pruned.  • 

*  Soon  after  this  pruning,  about  the  middle  of  May,  it  will 
be  proper  to  look  over  the  trees,  and  to  pick  off  any  caterpillars 
that  may  be  on  them. 

You 
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The  small  shoots  that  cross  each  other  should 
be  cut  off,  leaving  the  strongest  to  fill  up  the  tree, 
and  make  a  fine  handsome  head.  The  suckers  that 
spring  from  the  root  should  be  carefully  grubbed 
up,  and  the  side-shoots  from  the  stem  cut  off;  for, 
if  lefl  to  grow,  they  will  greatly  weaken  the  tree. 
The  knobs,  where  old  branches  have  been  cat  oflj 
should  also  be  pared  away,  leaving  the  surface  of 
the  tree  as  smooth  as  possible;  then  apply  the 
composition ;  the  young  bark  will  soon  begin  to 
grow,  and  by  degrees  cover  the  old  wounds  with 
a  fresh  smooth  surface,  and  thus  prevent  th^  canker 
from  gaining  ground  on  the  tree.  I  have  seen 
some  old  wounds  of  considerable  size  healed  over 
in  one  yean 

The  trees  which  I  pruned  and  dressed,  as  above 
directed,  in  the  course  of  the  summer  1795,  are 
all  perfectly  cured,  the  wounds  being  filled  up 
with  sound  wood,  and  covered  over  with  new  bark : 
they  all  continue  in  a  healthy  state,  and  bear  fine 
handsome  fruit. 

I  have  advised  several  nurserymen  about  Lon- 
don, particularly  Messrs.  Gray  and  Wear,  at 
Brompton  Park  Nursery,    Kensington  Gore,  and 


You  will  then  see  what  shoots  are  infected  with  the  canker, 
and  which  might  have  escaped  your  notice  at  the  time  of  prun- 
ing ;  and»  wherever  you  observe  the  least  appearance  of  infec* 
tion,  which  may  be  known  by  the  wood  appearing  of  a  brownish 
colour,  the  shoot  must  be  cut  down  till  you  come  to  the  sound 
white  wood. 
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the  late  Mr.  Malcolm  of  Stockwell,  to  head  down 
their  apple-trees  after  the  season  of  drawing  for 
sale  is  over. 

Messrs.  Gray  and  Wear  have  headed  a  great 
many  of  such  trees  as  were  formerly  thrown  to 
the  faggot-pile,  and  have  been  amply  recompensed 
for  their  trouble.  Trees  thus  headed  down,  pro- 
vided the  stems  be  strong,  will,  in  the  first  and 
second  year,  produce  as  much  fruit  as  will  refund 
the  purchase  money  ;  besides,  a  great  deal  of  time 
will  be  saved,  which  would  be  lost  by  planting 
younger  trees. 

If  you  can  procure  trees  of  the  above  descrip- 
tion that  have  been  headed  down  three  or  more 
years,  they  will  be  all  covered  with  fruit^buds,  and, 
if  carefully  taken  up  and  planted  in  the  Autumn, 
if  the  season  proves,  favourable,  you  will  have  a 
tolerable  crop  of  fruit  the  first  year.  Such  trees 
must  not  be  headed  down  like  maiden  trees,  but 
only  thinned  off  where  the  branches  run  across 
and  rub  against  one  another,  which  should  never 
be  suffered. 

From  what  has  been  said,  I  hope  that  gentle- 
men and  others  will  not  be  blind  to  their  own  in- 
terest ;  but  that  they  will  give  the  practice  a  fair 
trial,  which,  if  properly  executed,  will  not  fail  to 
turn  out  to  their  satisfaction.  Independent  of  the 
great  advantage  to  be  derived  from  the  increase 
of  crops,  instead  of  decayed,  moss-grown  trees, 
bearing  only  a  few  small  hard  and  kemelly  fruit, 
they  wilL  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  fine  healthy 
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clean  trees  loaded  with  large  beautiful  and  well- 
flavoured  fruit ;  which,  to  those  who  have  a  taste 
for  gardening  and  rural  affitirs,  will  be  no  small 
consideration. 

I  would  never  recommend  training  of  apple-trees 
as  Espaliers ;  for,  by  doing  so,  the  air  is  kept  from 
the  quarters  of  the  garden ;  and  by  constant  prun- 
ing and  cutting  off  all  the  side-shoots  which  you 
cannot  tie  to  the  espaliers,  you  prevent  them  from 
bearing,  and  moreover,  bring  on  the  canker. 

When  Dwarf-trees  have  handsome  heads,  you 
will  gel  more  and  much  finer  fruit  from  one  of 
them  than  from  six  Espaliers ;  at  the  same  time  a 
free  air  is  admitted  to  the  crops  in  the  quarters, 
and  the  constant  expence  of  stakes  and  labour,  in 
laying  the  trees  to  the  Espaliers,  is  saved. 

Espaliers  may  be  converted  into  Dwarf  Standi- 
ards  by  shortening  the  branches  at  different 
lengths,  so  as  that  they  may  be  able  to  support 
themselves  without  the  stakes ;  but  not  to  shorten 
them  all  regularly ;  and  if  cut  with  judgment,  at 
near  to  a  leading  shoot,  or  an  eye,  as  possible,  they 
will  in  the  course  of  two  years  form  fine  heads, 
and  in  the  third  year  will  bear  six  times  as  much 
fruit  as  they  did  in  their  former  state,  and  of  a  finer 
flavour. 

The  same  method  of  pruning  already  laid  down 
for  Standard  Apple-trees  is  also  applicable  to  Es- 
paliers. 

The  borders  where  you  make  your  crossings  in 
gardens  should  be  six  or  eight  feet  broad  at  least. 
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to  let  the  trees  spread  on  each  side»  at  the  distance 
of  twelve  feet  from  tree  to  tree,  and  they  should 
be  well  trenched,  two  feet  and  a  half  deep  at  least. 
If  there  should  be  gravel,  or  sour  clay,  it  must  be 
taken  out,  and  good  mould  put  in  its  place  i  leav- 
ing the  ground  as  rough  as  possible,  for  the  frost 
and  rain  to  mellow  it.  When  you  level  the  ground, 
it  should  be  done  after  rain ;  you  may  then  sow 
some  small  crops  in  the  borders,  such  as  Lettupe 
or  Spinage,  or  Cabbage  for  transplanting ;  but  let 
not  any  of  the  Brassica  tribe  come  to  full  growth. 
Leaving  Cabbage  and  Broccoli  on  borders,  near 
fruit-trees,  draws  the  ground  very  much,  fills  the 
borders  with  insects,  and  also  prevents  the  Wfi  and 
ah-  from  penetrating  into  the  ground. 

When  the  sun  can  have  free  access  to  the  border, 
it  adds  much  to  the  flavour  of  the  fruit.  If  you 
can  spare  the  ground  on  the  cross-borders  in  Win- 
ter, it  will  be  of  great  service  to  the  trees  to  ridge 
it  up  as  loose  as  yqu  can,  and  let  it  lie  in  that  state 
all  Winter,  to  mellow  and  sweeten. 

If  the  soil  be  strong,  I  would  recommend  plant- 
ing of  apple-trees  that  are  grafted  on  Paradise 
Stocks ;  but  if  the  soil  be  light*  free  Stocks  will  do 
much  better. 

When  the  ground  is  a  strong  clay  or  brick  earth, 
mix  it  with  old  lime-rubbish  or  coal-ashes,  street- 
dung  or  sand :  but  what  I  use  for  the  borders 
against  the  walls,  and  which  I  prefer  to  every 
other  manure,  is  a  vegetable  mould  produced  from 
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leaves  of  trees,  which  may  be  obtained  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner : 

Collect  annually  as  many  loads  of  leaves  as  you 
conveniently  can,  which  make  up  into  hot-beds 
for  late  Melons  and  Cucumbers  and  for  early  Po- 
tatoes, &c.  First  plant  the  beds  with  early  Pota- 
toes ;  at  the  same  time  sow  Radish  and  Lettuce 
seeds  mixed  together.  When  the  Radishes  are 
pulled,  thin  the  Lettuces,  leaving  a  sufficient 
quantity  for  a  crop  ;  by  the  time  the  Lettuces  are 
fit  for  cutting,  the  Potatoes  begin  to  cover  the  bed. 
After  the  Lettuces  are  all  cut,  you  should  put 
some  of  the  leaflmould  close  up  to  the  stems  of 
the  Potatoes,  which  will  run  very  fast  into  the 
fresh  manure,  and  produce  a  fine  early  crop.  When 
you  have  dug  up  the  Potatoes,  take  ofi*  all  the  fine 
vegetable  mould  till  you  come  to  the  leaves  that 
are  not  yet  rotten ;  then  with  a  fork  turn  up  the 
leaves,  adding  some  fresh  leaves  at  the  same  time, 
which  will  cause  a  fresh  heat  to  come  up  in  the 
bed ;  when  this  is  done,  put  on  the  lights  and 
keep  them  close  for  three  or  four  days :  if  the 
weather  be  fine  and  clear,  there  wUl,  by  that  time, 
be  a  fine  sweet  gentle  heat. 

You  may  then  sow  or  plant  Melons  or  Cucum- 
bars  in  the  beds. 

When  the  heat  begins  to  decline,  and  the  fruit 
to  swell,  put  a  fresh  lining  of  leaves,  two  feet  and 
a  half  broad,  round  the  beds.  The  beds  may  be 
broken  up  the  second  Winter  ;  by  which  time  you 
will  find  the  top  part  of  them  rotted  to  a  fine  black 
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vegetable  mould,  which  will  be  the  best  maeure 
for  the  borders  against  the  walls% 

A  good  coat  of  this  manure  once  in  two  or  three 
years  will  be  sufficient  for  the  borders  whttQ  the 
wall  trees  stand,  and  much  better  than  dung* 
which  I  by  no  means  approve  of  for  trees,  unless 
it  be  perfectly  rotten  and  mixed  up  with  mould* 

Some  of  the  leaves  will  be  found  not  quite 
rotten  at  the  bottom  of  the  beds ;  these  may  be 
mixed  up  with  fresh  dry  leaves  from  the  park^ 
garden,  &c.  and  used  for  making  new  beds.. 

OfGffqfHng  old  4pple'Trees. 

It  frequently  happens,  that  through  some  mis* 
take  or  other,  after  waiting  ten  or  twelve  years  for 
a  tree  to  come  into  a  bearing  state,  it  is  then 
found  that  the  fruit  is  neither  fit  for  the  table  nor 
kitchen ;  in  such  case,  we  always  graft  them  the 
following  Spring,  observing  to  graft  on  the  fine^ 
and  healthiest  shoots^  and  as  near  as  possible  to 
the  old  graft,  and  where  the  cross-shoots  br^ak 
out:  by  sa  doing,  you  will  have  some  fruity  the 
second  year ;  and  in  the  third,  if  properly  managec]^ 
you  will  have  as  much  as  on  a  maiden  t^ee  of  fif- 
teen years*  standing. 

The  canker,  if  any,  must  be  carefully  pared  off 
the  branch,  and  the  scion  must  be  taken  from  a 
sound  healthy  tree. 

Whenever  an  incision  is  made  for  budding  or 
grafting,  from  that  moment  the  canker  begins.     \ 
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would  therefore  recommend  to  those  employed  in 
budding  or  grafting,  as  soon  as  the  incision  is 
made,  and  the  bud  or  graft  inserted,  to  rub  in  with 
the  finger,  or  a  brush,  some  of  the  Composition 
before  the  bass  is  tied  on ;  then  cover  the  bass  all 
over  with  the  composition  as  thick  as  it  can  be  laid 
on  with  a  brush,  working  it  well  in.  If  this  opera- 
tion be  performed  in  a  proper  manner,  and  in  a 
moist  season,  it  will  answer  every  purpose,  without 
applying  any  grafting  clay. 

This  I  have  frequently  done,  and  found  it  suc- 
ceed perfectly  to  my  wishes.  Observe  not  to 
slacken  too  soon  the  matting  which  is  wrapped 
round  the  bud ;  for  in  that  case  you  will  find  the 
incision  opened,  which  very  oft^n  occasions  the 
death  of  the  bud. 

If  nurserymen  and  gardeners  would  give  this 
method  a  fair  trial,  and  use  the  same  composition 
0S  I  use  for  curing  defects  in  trees,  instead  of  loam 
and  horse-dung,  (which  binds  so  hard  as  to  pre- 
vent the  rain  and  moisture  from  penetrating  to 
the  graft  to  moisten  the  wood  and  bark,)  they 
would  find  that  the  grafts  would  succeed  much 
better.  The  composition,  for  this  purpose,  should 
be  rather  softer  than  grafting  clay  generally  is ; 
and^  instead  of  applying  so  large  a  mass  as  is  ge- 
nerally done  of  clay,  it  need  not,  in  most  cases,  be 
more  than  two  or  three  inches  in  circumference. 
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OF   PEARS. 

D^jpsreni  Sorts  of  Peart  described.  —  Of  Plantingy  Headings 
Pruning^  Sfc.  —  Experiments  on  old  Trees,  —  A  comparative 
Statement  of  the  Produce  qf  Pear 'Trees  ^  by  the  old  and  nem 
Way  of  Pruning  and  Training.  —  Of  Trees  headed  d&wn*  — 
Remedy  for  the  Canker^  ifc. 

The  cultivation  of  the  Pear  is  undoubtedly  of 
considerable  antiquity  ;.for  Pliny  mentions  no  less 
than  twenty  kinds,  and  VirgU  five  or  six. 

Linnsaus  arranges  Pears  along  with  Apples  and 
Quinces,  in  the  Fourth  Order  of  his  Twelfth  Class ; 
Icosandria  Pentagynia ;  and  is  named  Pyrtts  Com- 
munis. 

The  Pear-tree  comprehends  several  varieties; 
ripening  in  successive  order  from  July  to  October. 

The  Peats  commonly  propagated  in  England  are  asfoUUm  t  wu 

1.  LitTLB  Musk  Pear.  Duham.  n.  i.  L  1. 
Pom*  AttsL  t.Jl.f.l.t  commonly  called  the  Su- 
preme. This  is  very  small  and  round,  the  ihiit  is 
generally  produced  in  clusters,  and  when  ripe  is  of 
a  yellow  colour,  and  brownish-red  next  the  sun ; 
the  flesh  is  yellowish,   and  the  juice  somewhat 
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musky ;  if  gathered  before  it  be  too  ripe,  it  is  a 
good  pear.  It  ripens  about  the  latter  end  of 
July,  and  continues  good  only  a  few  days. 

2.  Chio.  Little  Bastard  Musk.  This  is  pretty 
much  like  the  other,  but  smaller,  and  the  fruit  does 
not  hang  in  clusters.  The  skin,  when  ripe,  has 
a  few  streaks  of  red  next  the  sun. 

3.  Green  Chissel.  Langley  Pom.  t.  62.  f.  2. 
This  is  a  middle-sized  fruit,  somewhat  longish,  and 
tapering  towards  the  stalk ;  it  always  remains 
green,  and  is  full  of  juice  when  ripe.  It  ripens 
the  beginning  of  August.     It  is  a  good  bearer. 

4.  Citron  de  Carmes.  Magdalen.  Duham. 
n.  7-  ^-  4*  Pom.  Aust.  t.  73.  f.  1.  Poit.  et  Turp. 
Fr.  t.  61.  This  is  a  smaU-sized  pear,  t>f  a  yellow- 
ish-green colour,  and  sometimes  faintly  stained 
with  red  next  the  sun  ;  full  at  the  eye,  of  a  round 
shape,  but  tapering  a  little  towards  the  stalk,  which 
is  long;  the  flesh  is  white,  melting,  not  gritty; 
the  juice  is  slightly  perfumed.  When  over-ripe  it 
becomes  mealy.     It  ripens  in  July. 

5.  Red  Muscadelle.  BeUissime  d^Ete.  Sti- 
premei  Duham.  n.  80.  /.  42.  Pom.  Aust.  t.  80. 
This  is  a  large  early  pear,  of  great  beauty ;  the 
skin  is  of  a  beautiful  yellow,  striped  with  red,  and 
the  flesh  has  a  rich  flavour.  This  sometimes  pro- 
duces two  crops  in  a  year ;  the  first  about  the  end 
of  July,  and  the  second  in  September. 

6.  Little  Muscat.  Poit.  et  Turp.  Fr.  t.  66. 
This  is  a  small  pear,  more  round  than  long ;  the 
skin  is  very  thin,  and  of  a  yellowish  colour  when 
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jipe.  This  fruit  has  a  rich  musky  flavour,  but  will 
not  keep  long.  It  is  ripe  about  the  beginning  of 
August 

.  7«  CuissE  Madams.  LadyU  Thigh.  Duham. 
tu  11.  /.  5.  Langley  Pom.  t.  6l.  f.  4.  Knoop 
Pom.  p.  64.  /.  5.  Pom.  Aust.  t.  74  ?  This  is 
a  long  pyramidal-shaped  pear,  with  a  long 
stalk ;  the  skin  is  all  over  shining  and  fine,  of  a 
greenish-yellow  colour  from  the  sun,  but  towards 
it  inclining  to  a  deep  brown  colour ;  the  flesh  is 
breaking,  and  has  a  rich  musky  flavour.  It  is  ripe 
about  the  middle  of  August. 

8.  Windsor.  Langley  Pom.  t.  61.J12.  Knoop 
Pom.  p.  50.  t.  1.  This  is  an  oblong  fruit,  broad 
at  the  crown,  and  tapering  to  a  point  at  the  stalk ; 
it  has  a  smooth  skin,  and  when  ripe  is  of  a  yellow* 
ish-green  colour ;  the  flesh  is  very  soft,  and  if  per- 
mitted to  hang  but  two  or  three  days  after  it  is 
ripe,  grows  mealy,  and  is  good  for  nothing.  It 
becomes  ripe  about  the  latter  end  of  August 

9*  Jargonelle.  Duham.  n.  6.  Langley  Pom. 
t.  61.  Jl  3.  Knoop  Pom.  p.  63.  t.  4.  This  is  a 
middle-sized  pear,  of  a  long  shape,  with  a  large 
eye,  tapering  towards  the  stalk,  which  is  long; 
the  skin  is  of  a  bright  yellow  on  the  shaded  side, 
and  of  a  deep  red  or  brown  colour  next  the  sun  ; 
the  flesh  is  white,  fine,  and  rather  crisp  ;  and  the 
juice  a  little  musky ;  it  is  somewhat  like  the  Windsor, 
.but  not  so  broad  at  the  crown,  and  is  smaller  to- 
wards the  stalk ;  the  skin  is  smooth,  and  of  a  pale- 
.green  colour.     This  is  a  plentiful  bearer ;  but  the 
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flesh  is  apt  to  be  mealy,  if  it  stands  to  be  ripe, 
which  is  about  the  middle  or  end  of  August.  This 
pear  bears  best  on  standards. 

10.  Epargne.  Beau  Present.  Saint  Samson. 
Grosse  Cuisse  Madame.  Duham.  n.  17- 1. 7-  Knoop^ 
Pom.  p.  64.  /.  5.  Pom.  Attst.  t.  77.  Poit.  et  Turp. 
Fr.  t.  38.  This  is  a  large  long  pear,  tapering  to- 
wards the  stalk,  of  a  yellowish-green  colour  on  the 
shaded  side,  and  sometimes  washed  with  red  next 
the  sun  ;  of  a  russet-colour  around  -the  stalk,  and 
covered  with  brown  spots;  the  flesh  is  melting, 
tender,  and  juicy.  It  ripens  about  the  middle  of 
August. 

>  11.  Orange  Musk.  Duham.  n.  25.  1. 10.  P.om. 
Aust.  t.  86.  Jl  2.  This  is  a  middle  size,  and  short, 
globular  form ;  of  a  yellow  colour  when  ripe,  and 
spotted  with  black ;  the  flesh  is  musky,  but  very 
apt  to  be  dry.  It  ripens  about  the  latter  end  of 
August 

12.  Great  Blanquet.  Bagpipe  qfAiyou.  Du^ 
hrnn.  n.  13.  Pom  Aust.  t.  75.J11.  Poit.  et  Turp. 
Fr.  t.  68.  This  is  a  large  roundish  pear,  with  a 
smooth  skin  of  a  pale-green  colour,  and  some 
bright  red  next  the  sun  ;  the  flesh  is  soft,  and  full 
of  juice  of  a  rich  flavour.  It  ripens  about  the 
middle  of  August. 

13.  Little  Blanquet.  Musk  Blanquet.  Pearl 
Pear.     Duham.  n.  16.  /.  6.     Langley  Pom.  t.  62. 

f.  3.  Pom.  Aust.  t.  76.  /  2.  Poit.  et  Turp..Fr. 
t.  113.  This  is  much  less  than  the  former;  of  a 
pale-green,  inclining  to  a  yellow  colour,  smooth. 
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and  as  if  transparent ;  the  flesh  is  white,  tender, 
and  full  of  a  rich  musky  juice.  It  ripens  about 
the  latter  end  of  August 

14.  Long-stalked  Blanquet.  Duham.  n.  15. 
/.  6.  f.  B.  Pom.  Aust.  t.  75.  f.  2.  Foit.  et  Turp. 
Fr.  t.  Til*  This  fruit  grows  in  clusters.  It  is  like 
the  former,  with  a  larger  and  more  hollow  eye ;  it 
is  full  towards  the  stalk,  and  a  little  crooked :  it 
has  a  very  smooth  skin,  white  or  greenish,  and  a 
little  coloured  with  russet  towards  the  sun;  and 
full  of  a  rich  sugary  juice.  It  is  ripe  at  the  latter 
end  of  August. 

15.  £arly  Rousselet.  Cyprus  Pear.  Dtiham. 
n.  33.  Pom.  Aust.  t.  73.  f.  2.  This  is  a  small 
tapering  fruit,  of  a  yellow  colour,  bright  red,  with 
grey  spots  next  the  sun  ;  the  flesh  is  a  little  yellow, 
rather  crisp,  with  very  small  stones  round  the  ker- 
nels ;  the  juice  perfumed,  and  sugary.  It  ripens 
in  August. 

16.  Skinless.  Fleur  de  Guignes.  Duham. 
n.  35.  t.  13.  Pom.  Aust.  t.  81.  f.  1.  This  pear 
resembles  the  Early  Rousselet,  but  is  rather  longer  \ 
of  a  greenish-yellow  colour,  with  grey  spots  on  the 
shaded  side,  and  pale-red  next  the  sun ;  the  flesh 
is  melting,  and  the  juice  very  good,  sweet,  and 
perfumed.     It  ripens  in  the  middle  of  August 

17.  Muscat  Robert.  Queen* s  Pear.  Amber. 
Duham.  n.  3.  /.  2.  Pom.  Aust.  t.  72.  f,  1.  This 
is  a  middling  size,  tapering  to  the  stalk  ;  the  skin 
is  smooth,  of  a  bright  yellowish-green  colour  j  the 
flesh  is  tender,  and  the  juice  sugary  and  well  fla* 
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voured.      It  is  a  great  bearer.     This  pear  ripens 
about  the  latter  end  of  August 

18.  Musk  Drone.  Bourdon  Musqtie.  Duham. 
n.9ri.  Pom.  Attst.t.'JQ.f.^.  KnoopPom.p.65.t.5. 
This  is  a  small  fruit,  almost  round,  flat  at  the  top^ 
of  a  bright  greenish-yellow  colour,  marked  with  very 
small  dots  of  a  deeper  green ;  the  flesh  is  white, 
crisp,  and  has  a  rich  musky  taste  ;  but  it  is  apt  to 
grow  mealy,  if  left  too  long  on  the  tree.  It  ripens 
the  end  of  August. 

19.  Red  Orange.  Orange-rouge.  Duham. 
n.  26.  Knoop  Pom.  p.6l.  t.4s.  Pom.  Aust.  t.  85. 
Pott,  et  Tiirp.  IV.  ^.191.  This  is  a  middle-sized 
round  fniit,  with  a  very  hollow  eye  and  short 
stalk,  of  a  greenish-yellow  colour;  but  the  side 
next  the  sun  changes  to  a  deep  red  or  purple  co- 

^  lour  when  ripe ;  the  flesh  is  melting,  and  the  juice 
sugary  with  a  little  perfume,  but  is  apt  to  be  woolly 
when  the  fiiiit  ripens  on  the  tree.  It  ripens  the 
beginning  of  August. 

20.  Musk  Orange.  Duham.  n.  25.  /.  10.  Pofn. 
Aust.  t.  86.  f,  2.  This  is  a  middle-sized  fruit,  of 
the  shape  of  an  orange,  rather  flattened,  and  co- 
vered entirely  with  little  hollows,  of  ayellowish-green 
colour,  with  a  very  little  red ;  the  flesh  is  melting, 
musky,  but  becomes  woolly,  if  not  gathered  green. 
It  ripens  the  beginning  of  September. 

21.  Cassolette.  Green  Muscat.  Duham.  n.^. 
t.  18.  Pom.  Aust.  t.  91^  J*  2.  This  is  a  small  pear, 
of  a  long  shape,  round  at  the  head,  and  thickish 
at  the  stalk ;  of  a  yellowish-green  colour,  with  pale- 
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red  on  the  sun  side,  and  some  specks  on  the  skin  ; 
it  is  full  of*  a  rich  perfiimed  juice,  and  ripens  in  the 
beginning  of  September. 

22.  Great  Onion.     Brown  Admired.     Summer 
Archduke.     Duham.  w.  19.  ^.8.     Pom.  Aust.  t.  78. 

f.  1.  This  is  a  middle-sized  round  pear,  of  a  yel- 
low colour  on  the  shaded  side,  smooth,  shining, 
and  brownish-red  next  the  sun  j  the  flesh  is  partly 
crisp,  often  gritty,  the  juice  high  and  rose-flavoured. 
It  is  ripe  the  end  of  August. 

23.  AvERAT.     August  Muscat.    RoMne.  Royale 
d^Ete.      Duham.  n.  56.  t.  27.       Pom.  Aust.  t.  89* 

jfi  1.  This  is  a  roundish  flat  pear,  in  shape  very  like 
a  Bergamot ;  the  eye  is  a  little  hollowed,  and  the 
stalk  is  long,  straight,  and  somewhat  spotted  ;  it  has 
a  smooth  skin,  of  a  whitish-yellow  colour,  speckled 
with  brown-green,  and  when  full  ripe  yellow  and 
reddish ;  the  flesh  is  white,  crisp,  but  not  dry,  and 
its  juice  richly  sugared  and  perfumed.  It  is  a  great 
bearer,  and  esteemed  one  of  the  best  summer- 
pears.  It  ripens  the  end  of  August,  or  beginning 
of  September. 

24.  Rose.  Epine  Rose.  Duham.  n.  57.  Pom. 
Aust.  t.  84.*  This  is  a  large,  round  flat  pear,  shaped 
like  the  Great  Onion,  of  a  yellowish-green  colour, 
speckled  and  marbled  with  brown,  and  on  the  side 
next  the  sun,  it  is  brownish-red.  The  flesh  is 
white,  breaking,  and  the  juice  musky  and  sugary. 
It  ripens  the  beginning  of  September. 

25.  Poire  du  Bouchet.  This  is  a  large,  round, 
whitish  pear,  and  shaped  somewhat  like  the  Besi- 
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deri ;  the  flesh  is  soft  and  tender,  and  the  juice 
sugary.     It  ripens  the  beginning  of  September. 

26.  Perfumed.  Duham*  n.  20.  Pom.  Aust^ 
t.Sl.f.  2.  This  is  a  middle-sized  round  fruit,  with 
a  somewhat  thick  and  tough  skin,  of  a  deep  red 
colour  with  yellow  dots,  and  on  the  shaded  side 
of  a  yellow  citron  spotted  with  brown ;  the  flesh 
is  melting,  but  dry,  and  has  a  perfumed  flavour.. 
It  is  ripe  the  end  of  August 

27.  Salviati.  Dtiham.  n.  21.  /.  9.  Langletf 
Pom.  t.  64.  ^5.  Pom.  Aust.  t.  SQ.  f.l.  This  is  a 
large,  round  and  flat  pear ;  the  stalk  is  very  long 
and  slender,  and  the  fruit  is  a  little  hollowed  both 
at  the  eye  and  stalk ;  it  is  of  a  beautiful  yellow 
wax  colour,  with  a  little  red  on  the  sun  side  ;  the 
skin  is  rough,  the  flesh  tender,  but  soft,  and  has 
no  core ;  the  juice  is  sugary  and  perfumed.  It 
ripens  about  the  middle  of  September. 

28.  Rose  Water  Pear.  CcuUot  Rosat.  Duh* 
V.  2.  p.  177.  This  is  a  large  round  pear,  like  the 
Messire  Jean.  The  stalk  is  very  short,  and  the  fruit 
is  hollowed  like  an  apple  at  the  stalk ;  the  skin  is 
rough  and  of  a  brown  colour ;  the  flesh  breaking, 
and  the  juice  very  sweet  It  ripens  the  end  of 
September. 

29.  Great  Rousselet.  Rot  cTEte.  Dvham. 
n.  34-  /.  12.  Langky  Pom.  /.  05.  f.  4.  Pom.  Aust 4 
t.  90.  This  is  a  large  oblong  pear  \  the  skin  is 
rough,  dotted  with  small  grey  spots  of  a  deep  green 
on  the  shady  side,  and  brownish-red  on  the  other  j 
the  flesh  is  soft  and  tender,  without  much  core,  the 
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juice  agreeably  perfumed,  if  gathered  before  too 
ripe.  It  produces  larger  fruit  on  espaliers  than 
on  standard  trees.  It  lipens  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember. 

SO.  Great  Mouth  water.  Gros  Moville^bouche. 
This  is  a  large  round  pear,  with  a  smooth  green 
skin ;  the  stalk  is  short  and  thick  ;  the  flesh  melt- 
ing and  full  of  juice,  if  gathered  before  it  is  too 
ripe,  otherwise  it  is  apt  to  grow  meally.  It  ripens 
the  middle  of  September. 

31.  The  Prince's  Pear.  Poire  de  Prince. 
This  is  a  small  roundish  pear,  of  a  bright  red  colour 
iiext  the  sun,  but  of  a  yellowish  colour  on  the  other 
side ;  the  flesh  is  between  breaking  and  melting ; 
the  juice  is*  very  high-flavoured.  It  is  a  great 
bearer,  and  ripens  the  middle  of  September,  but 
will  keep  a  fortnight  good,  which  few  summer- 
pears  will  do.  It  is  said  to  be  the  same  with  the 
next. 

32.  Chair  a  Dame.  Duham.  n.  41.  /.  16. 
Knoop  Pom.  p.  66.  /.  5.  Pom.  Atist.  t.  82.  ^  1 . 
This  is  of  a  middle  size,  rather  long;  the  skin 
grey,  of  an  Isabella  colour,  a  little  tinged  with  red 
on  the  side  next  the  sun.  When  very  ripe,  it  is 
yellow  streaked  with  grey,  and  marbled  with  a 
bright  red ;  the  flesh  half  breaking,  the  juice  sweet, 
heightened  with  a  little  agreeable  perfume.  It  ripens 
the  end  of  August,  or  beginning  of  September. 

33.  Summer  Bergamot.  Milan.  Langley  Pom. 
t.  65.  f.  3.  Duham.  n.  45.  Pom.  Anst.  t.  97.  f.  2. 
Poit.  et  Turp.  Fr.  1. 148.     This  is  sometimes  called 
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HamderCs  Bergamot.  This  is  a  large,  round,  flat* 
pear,  hollowed  a  little  at  both  ends  like  an  apple  ; 
the  skin  is  rough,  of  a  greenish-yellow  colour,  and 
sometimes  brownish-red  next  the  sun  ;  the  flesh  ia 
melting,  and  the  juice  highly  perfumed.  It  is  ripe 
about  the  middle  of  September, 

34.  Autumn  Bergamot.  Holland  BergamoL 
Heere  Pear.  Knoop  Pom.  p.  52.  t.  2.  Duham., 
n.  48.  /.  21  •  and  t.  19.^7*  Pom.  Attst.  t.  115. 
This  is  a  smaller  pear  than  the  former,  but  nearly 
of  the  same  shape  ;  the  skin  is  smooth  and  green, 
but  turns  yellow  when  ripe.  On  the  side  next  the 
sun  it  is  lightly  tinged  with  brownish-red,  speckled 
with  grey  spots ;  the  flesh  is  melting,  and  the  juice 
richly  perfumed.  It  is  a  great  bearer,  ripens  the 
end  of  September,  or  beginning  of  October,  and  is 
one  of  the  best  pears  of  the  season. 

35.  Swiss  Bergamot.  Duham.  n.  4rj.  t:  20* 
Langky  Pom.  t.  63.  f.  8.  Pom.  Aust.  1. 1 14.  This 
is  somewhat  rounder  than  either  of  the  former ;  the 
skin  is  tough,  of  a  green  and  yellow  colour,  striped 
with  red  J  the  flesh  is  melting  and  full  of  juice, 
but  not  so  richly  perfumed  as  either  of  the  two 
former.     It  ripens  the  beginning  of  October. 

36.  Gansel^s  Bergamot.  Ives  Bergamot.  Bon 
Rouge.  Hooker  Pom.  Lond.  t.  Vf.  This  is  a  large 
roundish-shaped  fruit,  of  a  russet-green  colour,  and 
deep  brown  red  next  the  sun,  and  scarred ;  the 
eye  is  open  and  slightly  hollowed ;  the  pulp  is  rich, 
sweet,  and  juicy ;  it  never  decays  internally.  It 
is  a  shy  bearer,  but  succeeds  best  on  standards. 
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It  is  ripe  from  the  middle  of  October  to  the  middle 
of  November. 

37*  Summer  BonchrStien*  GracioU.  Duhamk, 
n.  90.  /.  47.  f.  4.  Langley  Pom.  t.  65.  Jl  2.  Pom. 
Aust.  t.  9rj.  Pott,  et  Turp.  Fr.  1. 110.  This  is  a 
large  obiong  fruit  with  a  smooth  and  thin  skin  ;  of 
a  bright  green  colour,  spotted  with  darker  green  ^nd 
yellow,  when  ripe ;  the  flesh  is  white,  tender,  and 
half-breaking,  and  is  very  full  of  juice,  which  is  of 
a  rich  perfumed  flavour.  It  ripens  about  the  middle 
of  September. 

38.  Williams's  BoNCHRfeTiEN.  Hort.  Soc. 
Tr.  2.  p.  250.  tab.  16.  This  is  a  seedling  pear 
(from  Williams's  nursery  at  Tumham-Green,)  ori- 
ginally from  Berkshire.  It  resembles  a  summer 
Bonchr6tien,  but  is  more  juicy ;  it  is  a  great  bearer, 
and  ripens  in  (August  on  walls)  September.  This 
pear  will  be  a  valuable  acquisition  to  the  market- 
gardeners,  as  it  immediately  succeeds  the  Windsor 
pear.  It  is  of  a  large  irregular  pyramidal  shape ; 
the  eye  not  sunk,  of  a  pale-green  colour,  spotted 
with  darker  green  and  russet  brown,  turning  yel- 
lowish, and  faintly  tinged  with  red  next  the  sun 
when  fully  ripe ;  the  flesh  whitish,  tender,  and  full 
of  sweet  and  perfumed  juice. 

39.  Beurr6  Rouge.  Red  Butter  Pear.  Duham. 
n.  75.  /.  38.  Langley  Pom.  t.  64.  J^.  6.  Knoop. 
Pom.  p.  71.  t.7.  Pom.  Aust.  1. 103.  The  red,  the 
grey,  and  the  green  Beurr6,  are  all  the  same  sort 
of  pear :  the  difference  in  colour  arising  from  the 
stock,  the  soil,  or  situation.     It  is  a  large   long 
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fruit,  for  the  most  part  of  a  reddish-brown  colour ; 
the  flesh  is  fine,  delicate,  melting,  and  full  of  a  rich 
sugary  juice,  without  even  being  mealy.  It  ripens 
the  beginning  of  October,  and  when  first  gathered 
from  the  tree  is  one  of  the  very  best  sort  of  pears 
we  have.     It  bears  well  and  suits  most  soils. 

40.  Brown  Beurre,  Beurre  iT Angleterre.  Die* 
ham.  n.  76.  /.  39.  Knoop  Pom.  p.  67.  V.  6.  Pom. 
Aust.  1. 102.  Pott,  et  Twrp.  Fr.  1. 127.  Hooker 
Pom.  Lond.  t  27.  This  pear  is  of  an  irregular, 
long  oval  shape,  tapering  to  a  point  next  the  stalk ; 
the  eye  is  deep  sunk ;  it  is  of  a  fine  russet  brown 
colour,  yellowish  and  dull  red  next  the  sun,  and  a 
little  tinged  with  green  on  the  shaded  side;  the 
flesh  is  melting,  sweet,  somewhat  perfumed,  and 
full  of  a  rich  juice.  It  frequently  decays  at  the 
core.  It  ripens  in  October,  and  is  justly  esteemed 
an  excellent  pear. 

41.  Golden  Beurr^.  This  is  a  very  fine  pear; 
it  is  of  a  beautiful  scarlet  colour  next  tKe  sun ;  and 

of  a  gold-colour  on  the  other  side :  the  flesh  is 

melting,  and  the  juice  high-flavoured.    It  ripens  in 

October.     This  tree  succeeds  best  on  an  east  aspect 

and  a  loamy  soil.     It  is  a  plentiful  bearer.  * 

42.  True  Golden  BeurrI^.  This  in  shape  and 
size  resembles  the  Brown  Beurr6,  but  is  of  a  red- 

*  This  pear  was  introduced  from  Burgundy  by  the  late 
Marshal  Conway,  and  was  first  raised,  in  this  country,  at  his 
seat  of  Park  Place,  near  Henley  upon  Thames,  now  the  seat  of 
Lord  Malmesbury.  The  above  description  was  transmitted  to 
me  by  Mr.  Copeland,  his  Lordship's  gardener. 
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dish-brown  colour  next  the  sun.  A  very  fine  pear>. 
but  will  not  keep  long.  It  comes  into  eating  ia 
October. 

43.  Do  VENN*,  Dean*  s  Pear  ^  Carlisle;  ffliite 
Beurre;  Saint  Michel;  Valentia.  Duham.  n.  81* 
/.  43.  Langley  Pom.  t.  62.  j^  6.  Pom.  Aust.  1. 107. 
PoiL  et  Turp.  Fr.  t.  82.  Tliis  pear  varies  mucb 
in  shape,  sometimes  it  is  nearly  round,  and  at  othec 
times  long  \  the  skin  is  smooth,  of  a  pale  yellow  Of. 
citron  colour,  with  faint  scarlet  next  the  sua ;  the 
flesh  is  wliite,  melting,  and  full  of  juice,  which  is 
very  cold;  hence  it  has  been  called  Poire  de  Ne,ige^ 
It  will  not  keep  good  a  week  after  it  is  gatberedr 
being  subject  to  grow  mealy.  -  It  is  a  great  bearer,i 
and  ripens  the  beginning  of  October. 

44.  Doy£nn£  gris,  ou  d'Automn£.  Duhamm 
n.  84.  t.  47./ 1.  Pom.  Aust.  1. 108.  PoU.  et  Tvrp. 
Fr.  1. 100.  Hort.  Soc.  Trans.  5.  p.  136.  /.  2.  / 1.. 
This  is  of  a  middle  size,  nearly  rounds  like  tbi& 
former  in  shape,  but  not  so  large ;  the  eye  is  smalls 
close,  and  slightly  hollowed ;  it  is  of  a  russet  grey 
or  bright  cinnamon  colour ;  the  flesh  is  melting  an4 
not  liable  to  be  mealy;  the  juice  is  sugary,  more 
crisp,  and  of  a  much  finer  flavour  than  the  Doyenni 
Blame.  It  ripens  the  beginning  of  November^ 
nearly  a  month  after  the  other. 

45.  Verte-longue.  Long  Green  Pear ;  AtUuhm 
Mouthwater.     Duham.  n.  73.    Langley  Pom.  t.  63* 

f.  5.  Poit.  et  Turp.  Fr.  t.  84.  This  is  a  \Atgn 
long  fruit;  the  skin  is  green  even  when  rlp4^ 
marked  with  small  brown  dots ;   the  flesh  is  vecy 
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melting,  delicate,  and  white,  not  gritty,  but  soon 
grows  soft  J  the  juice  is  plentiful,  sweet,  sugary, 
and  perfumed.  It  ripens  about  the  end  of  October. 
.  46,  Verte-'Iongue,  Striped,  or  Swiss.  Duham. 
n.  74-  /•  37.  Langley  Pom.  t.  63.^  6.  Pom.  Aust. 
/•  1^9.  This  is  a  variety  of  the  last,  but  not  so 
large,  with  stripes  of  yellow  and  green,  and  speckled 
with  brown  or  dark  green,  sometimes  a  little  washed 
with  red  next  the  sun.  In  very  dry  soils  some  of 
the  leaves  are  striped.     It  ripens  the  end  of  October. 

47.  Swan's  Egg.  Langley  Pom.  t.  64.^  4.  Dw- 
ham.  n.  4S.  ?  Pom.  Aust.  t.  1S8.  This  is  a  middle- 
sized  pear,  nearly  of  the  shape  of  an  egg ;  the  skin 
is  green  on  the  shaded  side,  a  little  yellow  like  the 
Verte-longue,  but  sprinkled  with  russet  spots;  and 
of  a  reddish  colour  mixt  with  green  on  the  side 
next  the  sun ;  the  flesh  is  fine,  half  melting ;  some^ 
times  tender  and  half  buttery,  the  juice  sugary, 
sweet,  a  little  musky,  and  of  an  agreeable  taste 
without  sharpness.  It  comes  into  eating  in  No* 
y.ember.  The  tree  is  healthy  and  bears  well  either 
$&  a  standard,  or  any  other  way, 

48.  Aston  Town.  Hooker  Pom.  Lond.  t.  18. 
This  somewhat  resembles  the  Swan's  Egg,  but 
tapers  more  towards  the  stalk,  and  is  rather  flat- 
tened at  the  other  end ;  it  is  of  a  greenish-yellow 
colour,  spotted  with  russet  and  a  few  large  spots  of 
dark  brown  when  fully  ripe ;  the  flesh  is  melting, 
perfumed,  and  high-flavoured,  but  sometimes  a 
Utde  stony.  It  is  ripe  in  November,  but  will  not 
keep  long. 
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49.  White  and  Grey  Monsieur  John.  Mes- 
sire  Jeafu,  Duham.  n.  55.  t.  26.  Langley  Pom. 
t.  66.  J^  1.  Pom.  Atist.  t.  141.  and  156.  Poit. 
et  Turp.  Fr.  t.  43.  These  are  the  same ;  the  dif* 
ference  of  their  colour  proceeding  from  the  differ- 
ent soils  and  situations  wherein  they  grow,  or  the 
stocks  on  which  they  are  grafted.  If  this  pear  be 
rightly  managed,  there  are  not  many  sorts  in  the 
same  season  to  be  compared  with  it.  It  is  a  large 
round  fruit,  sometimes  longish  ;  the  skin  is  rough 
and  coarse,  of  a  yellowish  colour,  covered  nearly 
all  over  with  brown  spots ;  the  ftesh  is  breakings 
sometimes  a  little  stony,  and  subject  to  grow  soft ; 
the  juice  is  rich,  sugary,  and  high  flavoured.  It 
ripens  the  end  of  October  or  beginning  of  No- 
vember. 

50.  Flowered  Autumn  Muscat.  KnoopPom; 
p.  65.  /.  5.  This  is  an  excellent  pear,  of  a  middle 
size,  round,  and  of  a  dark-red  colour  ;  the  flesh  is 
very  tender,  and  of  a  delicate  flavcHir..  It  ripens 
the  end  of  October. 

51.  Bezy  i>e  la  Motte.  Duham..  n.  iS2.  t.  44. 
Jl  5.  Pom.  Aust.  t.  104.  Hort.  Sjoc.  Trans.  5. 
p.  13®.  /.  2.  J.  2.  This  is  a  large  pear,  sometimes 
resembling  the  Crasanne  in  shape,  but  the  stalk  is 
not  so  long ;  the  skin  is  dark-green,  muoh  spotted 
with  grey  or  dark-russet,  and  turns  a  lif^e  yellow 
when  ripe ;  the  flesh  is  very  white,  melting,  not 
gritty,  the  juice  sugary,  and  high  flav9ured.  It  is 
a  good  bearer,  and  the  tree  retains  its  spines.     It 
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rip^s  th0  fncl  of  October  or  beginning  of  No- 
vember. 

59*  Bwj  ]>£  Mqntigny.  Dvham.  n.  83.  t*  44. 
f^  6.  PonHf  Aust.  i.  109*  This  is  a  nud4}ersize4 
flUiit,  aud  longish,  somewhat  resembling  the  Doy*. 
enp6 ;  the  skiq  very  smooth,  of  a  bright  green^ 
turning  to  a  fine  yellow  when  ripe;  the  flesh  19 
white,  not  gritty,  melting,  with  a  very  agreeable 
musky  flavour.  It  ripens  the  beginning  of  Oc« 
tobeTf 

53.  Fbakgjpane.  FrancMpane.  Duham^  n.85. 
/.  47.  f.  2,  Pom.  Aust.  t.  121.  Pott,  et  Turf. 
Fr.  L  33.  This  is  of  a  middle  size,  somewhat  re- 
sembling the  Windsor  pear,  but  smaller ;  the  skia 
19  smooth,  a  little  oily  to  the  touch,  and  covered 
with  minute  green  spots ;  of  a  clear  yellow,  nearly 
leiQon-pploiu*  09  the  shaded  side,  and  bright  red 
QSSt  tU^  aun ;  the  flesh  is  white,  crisp,  partly 
fi^Qltiog }  the  juice  sweet  and  sugary,  and  of  a  taste 
like  tb^  Patiss^riei  called  Franchipane.  It  is  rip^ 
the  end  of  October  or  beginning  of  November. 
Tbe  tre^  is  a  goad  bearer,  and  the  fruit  is  produced 
in  dusters, 

S^p  Vive  Psak.  Demoiselle.  Duham.  n.  IIQ. 
t.  5$.  f.  9.  Pom.  Aust.  t.  135.  f.  \.  This  is  4 
small  round  fruiti  the  stalk  very  long  and  slender.; 
the  skin  is  rougbt  of  a  brownish-grey  colour,  tinged 
with  r^d  next  the  sun,  and  covered  with  ^maD 
gr^y  dQt9 }  tb«  fi^t^h  is  very  meltmg,  and  full  oi  4 
clammy  ^^«v<>^re4  ju¥:e ;  tbQ  fruit  sboi^d  b« 
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gatbefed  before  it  is  too  ripe,  etherwkie  it  growi 
mealy^  and  soon  decays.  It  ccnnes  into  eating 
the  end  of  October  or  beginning  of  November^ 

65.  Rouss£LiN£.  Duham*  n.  37*  /.  15.  Pom. 
Aust.  t.  135.  f.  S.  This  is  shaped  like  the  Rous- 
selet,  but  the  akin  has  much  brighter  colours ;  it 
is  smooth,  of  a  greenish^yellow  on  the  shaded  sidei 
but  of  a  deep  red  colour  next  the  sun»  with  somt 
iBpots  of  grey ;  .the  flesh  is  fine,  tender,  and  deli- 
cate )  the  juice  sugary,  musky,  and  very  agreeable^ 
It  ripens  the  end  of  October,  but  must  not  be 
kept  too  long,  as  it  decays  in  the  middle. 

56.  Pendart.  Knave* s  Pear,  This  is  like  the 
Cassolette,  but  is  somewhat  larger;  the  flesh  is 
fine  and  tender,  and  the  juice  very  mudi  sugared. 
It  ripens  the  end  of  October 

57.  Marquise.  Dukam.  n.  9d«  t.  4Q.  Langkfif 
Pom.  t*  6S.JI  4.  Pom,  Aust.  1. 138.  This  is  a  large 
pyramidal  pear,  flat  at  the  top }  the  eye  is  small,  and 
hollowed,  the  skin  is  of  a  greenish-yellow  coloui; 
spotted,  and  a  little  tinged  with  red  next  the  sun. 
If  this  pear  does  not  change  yellow  in  ripening,  it 
is  seldom  good,  but  when  it  does,  the  flesh  will  be 
melting,  tender,  and  the  juice  sugary,  sweet,  and 
sometimes  a  little  musky.  It  is  ripe  in  Nov^nber 
and  December. 

58.  Chat  Brule.  The  Burnt  Cat,  Duham* 
n.  116.  Poit.  et  Turp.  Fr,  t.  152.  Thie  is  a 
small  oblong  pear,  like  the  Martin  Sec^  but  is 
something  larger,  and  the  colour  of  its  skin  is  a  more 
dusky  brown  j   it  is  very  smooth  and  shinmg  \  the 
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flesh  is  tender,  but  dry,  and  if  kept  a  short  time  is 
apt  to  grow  mealy.  It  is  an  inferior  fruit  for  the 
dessert,  and  has  many  superior  as  a  Compote  Pear. 
It  ripens  the  beginning  of  November. 

59.  Bezy  d*Hery.  Dukam.  n.  28.  Langley 
Pom.  t  66.  f,  3.  Pom.  Aust.  t.  152.  This  is  a 
middle-sized  round  pear,  of  a  pale-green,  inclining 
to  a  clear  yellow  colour;  the  flesh  is  unusually 
white,  dry,  and  very  indifferent  for  eating,  but  it 
bakes  well.  It  ripens  the  middle  of  November, 
and  will  keep  till  December. 

60.  Crasanne.  Duham.  n.  49.  /.  22.  Pom^ 
Atist.  t.  111.  Hooker  Pom.  Lond.  t.  35.  This  is 
a  middle-sized  pear,  hollowed  at  the  crown  like  an 
apple.  It  is  of  a  duU-green  colour,  mixed  with 
russet,  and  spotted  all  over ;  of  a  roundish  shape, 
turbinated,  and  tapering  towards  the  stalk,  which 
is  long,  dark-brown,  and  curved ;  the  flesh  is  ex- 
tremely tender,  and  buttery,  and  full  of  a  rich 
sugared  juice.  It  is  the  very  best  pear  of  the 
season,  and  comes  into  eating  in  November  and 
December. 

61.  Lansac.  Dauphine^  Satin.  Duham.  n.  109. 
/.  57.  Langley  Pom.  t.  67.  /•  5.  Pom.  Aust. 
t.  122.  This  is  a  roundish  pear,  flat  at  the  top, 
but  a  littie  tapering  towards  the  stalk ;  the  skin  is 
smooth,  and  of  a  yellowish-green  colour ;  the  flesh 
is  yellow,  tender,  and  melting  ;  the  juice  sugared, 
and  a  little  perfumed.  It  ripens  in  November, 
and  will  keep  till  January. 

62.  Maetin  Sec.     The  Dry  Martin.     Duham. 
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».  S6.  /.  14.  Langley  Pom.  /.  78-  ^  1*  Pom^ 
Aust.  t.  137.  Poit.  et  Turp.  Fr.  L  108.  This  is 
almost  like  the  Rousselet  in  shape  and  colour* 
It  is  an  oblong  pear,  of  a  deep  russet^colour  on 
the  shaded  side,  and  bright  red  on  the  other ;  the 
flesh  is  breaking,  and  tolerably  fine,  sometimes  a 
little  stony ;  the  juice  sugary,  a  little  perfumed, 
and  agreeable.  It  ripens  the  end  of  November, 
and  if  permitted  to  hang  the  full  tithe  on  the  tree, 
will  keep  till  January  or  February. 

03.  BiGARRADE.  Orange  TuUpe.  Duham.  n.  79. 
/.  41.  Pom.  Aust.  1. 101.  Poit.  et  Turp.  Fr.  t.  58. 
This  is  a  large  round  pear,  with  a  very  long 
slender  stalk,  the  skin  of  a  yellowish-green  on  the 
shaded  side,  and  brownish-^red  on  the  other ;  be- 
tween the  green  and  brown  red,  there  are  stripes 
of  red,  and  it  is  spotted  all  over  with  grey ;  the 
flesh  is  breaking,  but  not  very  full  of  juice.  It  is 
in  eating  the  end  of  November. 

64.  Amadot.  Pom.  Aust.  t.  166.  This  is  a 
middle-sized  pear,  longish,  but  flat  at  the. top, 
with  a  rough  skin,  of  a  russet-colour  next  the  sun^ 
and  yellowish  green  on  the  other  side ;  the  flesh  Js 
dry,  but  high-flavoured.  This  tree  retains  its 
thorns,  and  is  esteemed  for  grafting  the  melting 
pears  upon,  as  it  gives  them  some  of  its  fine  musky 
flavour.  It  is  in  eating  the  beginning  of  Decem* 
her,  and  will  keep  good  six  weeks. 

65.  Merveille  d'Hiver,  Petit  Oin.  Little 
Lard  Pear.  Duham*  n.  67.  t.  33.  Pom.  Aust.. 
t.  139.    This  is  a  middl^rSized  fruit,  but  not  con« 
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stant  in  its  shape,  sometimes  resembling  the  Am* 
brette  or  Echassery,  at  other  times  the  Bergamot ; 
the  skin  is  a  little  rough,  greenish,  sometimes  spot- 
ted, and  has  often  small  knots  on  it,  and  turns 
somewhat  yellow  when  ripe.  The  stalk  is  pretty 
long  and  slender,  and  the  eye  large  and  de^ly 
hollowed  5  the  flesh  is  very  fine,  melting,  and  not 
gritty ;  the  juice  much  sugared,  and  has  an  agree- 
able  musky  flavour.  It  is  in  eating  the  beginning 
of  December,  and  is  esteemed  one  of  the  best  fruits 
in  that  season* 

.  66.  Louise  Bonne.  Duham.  ru  97«  '•  53.  Pom. 
Aust.  t.  Id4.  This  is  a  large  long  fruit,  the  stalk 
diort,  fleshy,  and  somewhat  bent;  the  eye  very 
small ;  the  skin  very  smooth,  sprinkled  with  dots, 
and  small  spots,  of  a  greenish  colour,  but  turns 
white  when  ripe ;  the  flesh  extremely  tender  and 
full  of  juicsc,  which  is  very  sweet,  especially  on  dry 
soils.  It  ripens  the  end  of  November  and  beginning 
erf'  December. 

67.  Coi/MAR.  Poire-Marme.  Belk'^'Bonne. 
DukoMn  n.  94.  #.  50.  Pom.  Just.  U  125.  Hooker 
Pom.  Lond.  1. 19«  This  is  a  large  fruit,  a  little 
ftatt^ed  at  the  eye,  which  is  small  and  hollowed  { 
it  is  larger  in  the  middle  than  at  the  head,  and  di*- 
minishes  to  the  stalk,  which  is  brown,  thick,  and  a 
little  bent.  It  is  of  a  green  colour,  with  small 
brown  dots,  and  becomes  yellow  when  ripe.  It 
has  sometimes  a  little  red  next  the  sun.  The  flesh 
gre^iish-white,  a  little  yellowish,  very  tender,  and 
the  juice  gready  sugared.     It  is  in  eating  about 
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the  b^inning  of  January,  and  lasts  all  February 
and  part  of  March,  and  is  esteemed  an  excellent 
fruit 

68.  PcAR  d' AucH.  This  was  introduced  by  the 
late  Duke  of  Northumberland  about  I767.  It 
much  resembles  the  Colmar,  but  is  fuller  towards 
the  stalk.  It  is  in  eating  from  Christmas  to  April, 
and  is,  without  exception,  the  best  of  all  the  winter 
pears.  It  is  a  more  abundant  bearer  than  the 
Coimar. 

69^  EscHAssERT.  YotOT  Yut  PeoT.  Duham.n.66. 
t.  82.  Langky  Pom.  t.  70.JII.  Pom.  AttsL  /.  118. 
Knoop  Pom.  p.  71.  t.7*  This  is  a  middle-sized  Jfruit, 
round,  oval,  tapering  towards  the  stalk,  and  some- 
times shaped  like  a  Citron  ^  the  skin  is  smooth  and 
of  a  green  colour,  with  a  little  brown  next  the 
sun  while  it  hangs  on  the  tree,  but  tiurns  yellow  as  it 
ripens  ;  the  stalk  is  straight  and  long,  the  eye  small 
and  not  hollowed ;  the  flesh  is  melting,  buttery,  and 
fine ;  the  juice  sugary,  musky,  and  of  a  very 
agreeable  flavour.  It  ripens  in  December,  and  will 
keep  all  January.  It  bears  best  on  standards,  and 
produces  its  fruit  in  clusters. 

70.  VittoOLEUSE.  Chambrette.  Duham.  tu  95. 
t.  51.  Langley  Pom%  t.  67.  f*  2-  Pom.  Aust.  1. 147* 
This  is  a  large  long  pear ;  the  stalk  is  short,  fleshy, 
and  a  little  bent  \  the  eye  of  a  small  size,  a  litde 
hollowed  (  the  skin  smooth,  with  some  small  dots 
of  a  russet  colour,  b^  first  green,  then  yellowish, 
like  a  Citron,  and  as  it  ripens,  generally  takes  a 
slight  tinge  of  red  ;  the  flesli  is  melting  and  tender. 
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the  juice  plentiful,  sugary,  and  high-flavoured.  It 
is  in  eating  about  the  beginning  of  January,  and  is 
esteemed  by  some  as  one  of  the  best  fruits  of*  the 
season.  In  dry  and  cold  seasons  this  pear  is  very 
apt  to  crack,  which  greatly  diminishes  its  value. 

7L  Ambrette.  Duham.  n.  65.  /.  31.  Ldnglejf 
Pom.  /.  66.  f.  4.  Pom.  Aust.  L  140.  This  is  a 
middle-sized  pear,  roundish,  tapering  towards  the 
stalk ;  the  skin  is  whitish  on  light  soils,  and  grey 
or  russet  on  strong  soils,  and  changes  yellow  in 
ripening ;  the  flesh  is  a  Uttle  greenish,  fine,  and 
jzialtiog,  the  juice  richly  sugared  and  high-fla- 
voured. In  good  seasons,  and  favourable  soils, 
the  seeds  are  large,  black,  and  the  cells  in  which 
they  are  lodged  are  very  large.  It  comes  into  eat^ 
ing  about  the  beginning  of  January,  and  is  es- 
teemed a  very  good  fruit.  It  keeps  its  thorn,  and 
the  fruit  grows  in  clusters. 

72.  Epine  d'Hfver.  Winter  Thorn.  Duham. 
71.  64.  /.  44.  f.  8.  Langley  Pom.  t.  &jf.  f.  6.  Pom. 
Aust.  t.  136.  This  is  of  a  middle  size,  rather  long 
than  round ;  the  skin  smooth,  of  a  pale-green  co- 
lour, which  turns  yellow  when  ripe,  and  then  it  is 
invariably  good;  the  stalk  is  short  and  slender; 
the  flesh  melting,  delicate,  and  very  buttery ;  the 
juice  is  very  sweet,  and  in  a  dry  season,  highly 
perfumed.  In  moist  soils,  or  in  wet  seasons,  it  is 
very  insipid.  It  succeeds  best  as  a  standard,  ripens 
the  end  of  December,  and  will  keep  good  for  two 
months. 

73.  St.  Germain.     Duham.  n.  96.  /.  52.     Pom. 
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Aust.  t.  14f6.  Poit.  et  Turp.  Fr.  t.  89.  Hooker 
Pom.  Lond.  t.  5.  This  is  a  large  long  pear,  the 
skin  ^een  and  roughish,  spotted  with  brown,  and 
has  often  large  russet-coloured  spots,  particularly- 
near  the  eye  ;  it  turns  yellow  when  ripe  ;  the  flesh 
is  white,  very  buttery,  and  melting,  although  not 
very  fine.  In  dry  soils  it  is  stony,  but  never  be- 
comes mealy ;  the  juice  is  very  abundant  and  ex- 
cellent, when  there  is  not  any  sharpness  in  it  It 
ripens  in  the  end  of  December,  and  will  keep  till 
February  or  March.  • 

74.  Brown  St.  Germain.  This  is  a  very  fine 
high-flavoured  pear  on  dwarfs  and  standards,  and 
comes  in  after  the  Wall  St  Germain.  It  continues 
in  eating  from  the  end  of  December  to  the  end  of 
March. 

75.  St.  Austin.  Duham.  n.  99.  t.  5S.JI  3.  Pom. 
Aust.  1. 163.  This  is  a  small,  long  fruit ;  the  skin 
slightly  tinged  with  red  on  the  side  next  the  sun, 
and  the  other  turns  of  a  fine  bright  yellow  when 
ripe.      It  is   sometimes  spotted,    sprinkled   with 

*  This  pear,  owing  to  the  hot  and  dry  summer  (1801),  has 
come  into  eating  six  weeks  sooner  this  season  than  I  ever 
remember;  and,  of  course,  will  be  so  much  sooner  out  than 
usual. 

This  is  an  excellent  bearer,  when  planted  as  a  dwarf  standard, 
and  comes  in  succession,  after  the  same  sort  of  pears  on  wall- 
trees  are  over. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that,  in  dry  seasons,  fruit  should  not 
be  suffered  to  sweat  so  long  in  the  heaps  as  directed  in  the 
chapter  On  Gathsrino  and  Laying  up  Fruit  ;  perhaps  a 
fortnight  will  be  long  enough. 
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brown ;  the  flesh  is  generally  hard ;  the  juice  is 
musky,  but  not  plentiful,  and  often  a  httle  sharp* 
It  is  in  eating  the  end  of  December,  and  will  con- 
tinue good  two  months* 

76.  Spanish  Bokchretien.  Autumn  Bonchr4^ 
tien.  Duham.  n.  89-  t4  46.  Langley  Pom.  t.  68<. 
/  2.  Pom*  Aust.  L  105.  Poit.  et  Turp.  Fr.  t.  94»* 
This  is  a  very  large  pyramidal  fruit  \  the  skin  is 
sprinkled  all  over  with  small  brown  dots  ;  it  is  of  a 
fine  lively  red  or  pui'ple  colour  on  the  side  next  the 
sun,  and  green  on  the  other,  which  turns  to  a  pale* 
yellow  when  ripe ;  the  flesh  is  white,  with  many 
greenish  dots,  dry,  hard,  breaking,  or  tender  and 
full  of  juice,  according  to  the  seasons^and  soils  j 
the  juice  is  sweet,  sugary,  and  good  flavoured.  It 
ripens  the  end  of  December,  and  will  continue 
good  a  month  or  six  weeks. 

77*  Bezy  de  Cassot.  Wilding  qfCassoy.  Small 
Winter  Bitter  Pear.  Rousselet  d^Anjou.  Duham* 
n.  59.  t.  29*  Pom.  Aust.  t.  117*  This  is  a  small 
round  pear,  a  little  flattened  at  the  head ;  the  skin 
is  green,  yellow  when  ripe,  and  entirely  covered 
with  brown  spots ;  the  flesh  is  tender  and  buttery  5 
the  juice  is  very  good,  and  has  much  of  the  flavour 
of  the  Crasanne,  without  its  roughness.  It  is  in 
eating  in  December  and  January.  It  is  an  extra, 
ordinary  bearer,  and  commonly  produces  its  fruit 
in  large  clusters,  if  not  too  much  pruned.  Miller, 
in  17SI,  mentions  a  tree  of  this  kind  at  Camden 
House,  near  Kensington,  which  generally  produced 
a  great  quantity  of  fruit.     It  is  an  excellent  bearer 
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on  standards,  ^owa  of  which  I  have  Is^tely  grafted* 
and  they  ar^  qow  in  full  bearing. 

78.  Maj^tin  Sir£.  RmviUe.  Duham.  n.  30« 
/.  19.  f*  5.  Langky  Pom*  t.  70.  f.  6.  Pom.  Aust^ 
L  164.  This  is  rather  larger  than  the  middle  size» 
in  shape  like  the  Gros  Rousselet ;  the  eye  is  smal) 
and  a  little  hollowed,  the  middle  of  the  pear  is 
generally  more  swelled  on  one  side  than  on  the 
other,  but  extends  equally  to  the  stalk  ^  the  skin 
is  smooth,  soi^  green,  but  turns  yellow  when  ripe» 
of  a  lively  red  colour  next  the  sun  \  the  flesh  isi 
breaking,  often  with  small  stones  about  the  ker*? 
QeU ;  the  juice  sweet,  sugary,  and  sometimes  a 
Uttle  perftiyed.     It  is  in  eating  in  January. 

79.  Winter  Houssi^let.     Duham.  n.Si.  t.l% 
f.  2.   Pom^  AusL  1 153.    This  is  a  small  turbinated 

fruit,  the  skin  greenish  on  the  shaded  side,  and 
yellpw  when  ripe  ^  on  the  side  next  the  sun  it  is  of 
the  sfime  colour  of  tl(ie  RQi^selet  qfRheims  (hvo\f im\^ 
red)  but  a  little  darker,  and  when  ripe  turns  mor^ 
like  to  the  M(xrtm  Sec.  The  flesh  is  partly  break^^ 
ing  -,  the  juice  plentiful  and  rather  high-flavoured  } 
the  skin  is  apt  to  contain  an  austere  juice,  so  that 
if  not  pared  it  is  disagreeable  to  many  persons.  It 
is  in  eating  end  of  January  and  February. 

80.  Oranoe  n'HtvER.  Dukam.  n.  29.  t.  19.J^4, 
Pom.  At^.  U  128.  Bort.  Sqc.  Trans.  5.  p.  139, 
t,  2.  f.  3.  This  is  of  a  middle  size,  perfectly  rounds 
shaped  like  an  orange;  the  eye  prominent  aQ4 
rarely  ^unk  in  the  head ;  the  skin  is  very  flne,  of  4 
brown  green,  which  turns  to  a  rich  yellow  when 
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ripe,  and  sprinkled  with  very  minute  brown  spots ; 
the  flesh  is  white,  fine,  breaking,  free  from  grit;  the 
juice  very  musky  and  agreeable.  It  ripens  in  Feb* 
ruary,  and  keeps  till  April. 

81.  Beurrb  Range.  Beurri  Hardenpont  de 
Printemps.  Hort.  Soc.  Trans.  5.  p.  ISO.  /.  2.  f.  4. 
This  somewhat  resembles  the  Colmar  in  shape,  but 
is  longer,  and  not  so  blunt  at  the  insertion  of  the 
stalk ;  the  eye  is  large,  very  little  hollowed,  stalk 
long ;  skin  green,  never  turning  yellow,  nor  par- 
taking of  red,  sprinkled  with  many  smalt  brown 
spots;  flesh  greenish- white,  melting,  with  a  little 
grit  at  the  core ;  very  juicy,  sweet,  and  high-fla- 
voured. It  bears  well  as  a  standard  or  against  a 
wall,  and  the  fruit  keeps  well  till  March  or  April. 

82.  Franc-real.  Golden  End  qf  Winter.  Dvh 
ham.  n.  60.  This  is  a  large  pear,  nearly  of  a  globu- 
lar figure;  the  skin  is  greenish,  sprinkled  with 
russet-coloured  small  spots  and  specks,  and  turns 
yellowish  when  ripe ;  the  flesh  is  dry  and  very  apt 
to  be  stony,  but  it  bakes  exceeding  well,  and  con- 
tinues good  from  January  to  March. 

83.  Holland  Bergamot.  AmoseUe^  or  Lord 
Chenet/^s.  Duham.  n.  53.  t.  25.  Pom.  Aust.  1. 167. 
This  is  very  large,  of  the  shape  of  the  Bergamot ; 
the  skin  in  autumn  is  green,  sprinkled  with  some 
brown  spots.  In  February  and  March  it  turns  a 
bright  yellow,  and  the  spots  are  more  visible ;  the 
flesh  is  very  good,  half  breaking,  and  not  subject 
to  be  stony  ;  the  juice  is  plentiful,  agreeable,  and 
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high-flavoured.   This  is  a  good  pear,  and  will  keep 
from  end  of  January  to  April. 

84.  Bergamotte  de  PAques.  Bergamotte  Bugi. 
Duham.  n.  52.  /.  24.  Langley  Pom.  t.  66.  f.  5. 
Pom.  Aust.  1. 120.  This  is  also  called  Easter  Ber- 
gamot^TerlingfPaddington  Pear f  and  Tarquin.  This 
is  a  fine  handsome  fruit,  almost  round,  but  a  little 
lengthened  towards  tlie  stalk  ;  the  eye  is  flat ;  the 
skin  is  pale  green,  sprinkled  with  small  spots  of 
dark  green,  and  sometimes  with  a  few  large  brown 
spots  ;  it  turns  a  little  yellow  when  ripe,  and  has  a 
small  tinge  of  russet^red  on  the  side  next  the  sun  ; 
the  flesh  is  very  white,  firm,  and  crisp  }  the  juice 
plentiful,  with  rather  a  sharpish  agreeable  taste.  It 
comes  into  eating  about  the  month  of  April,  con- 
tinues till  June,  and  makes  a  very  handsome  ap- 
pearance at  table.  ♦ 

85.  Royale  d'Hiver.  Langley  Pom.  t.&J.f.A^. 
Duham.  n.  7I.  /.  35.  Pom.  Aust.  1. 130.  Poit.  et 
Turp.  Fr.  /.  118.  This  is  large,  turbinated,  broad 
at  the  head,  the  eye  small,  and  deeply  hollowed  y 
the  skin  is  smooth  and  fine,  of  a  beautiful  red  co* 
lour  on  the  side  next  the  sun,  yellow  on  the  shaded 
side,  when  the  fruit  is  ripe,  sometimes  sprinkled 
with  brown  spots  upon  the  red,  and  light-brown 
upon  the  yellow ;  the  flesh  is  half  buttery,  melting, 
very  fine,  not  gritty,  and  a  little  yellowish;  the 

*  This  pear  came  into  eating  about  six  weeks  sooner  this 
ieason  (1801)  than  in  any  other  in  my  memory. 
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juice  is  very  sugary  in  dry  and  warm  aoila.     It 
ripens  in  January  and  February. 

86.  Muscat  L'Allbman.  German  Muscat. 
Duham.  n.72.  /.S6.  Langley  Pom.  t.'^^.f.S.  Pom. 
Aust.  1. 148.  There  is  a  great  resemblance  in  this 
to  the  Royale  d'Hiver,  but  it  is  less  and  more  pear- 
shaped  ;  the  eye  is  very  small  and  slightly  hol- 
lowed }  the  skin  is  grey  on  the  shaded  side»  and 
red  on  the  sunny  side  ;  the  flesh  is  buttery,  melt- 
ing, and  a  little  yellowish  j  the  juice  musky  and 
higher  flavoured  than  the  Royale  d^Hiver.  It 
ripens  in  March  and  April,  and  keeps  till  May. 

87-  Naples  Pear.  Easter  St.  Germain.  Du* 
ham.  n.  I07.  /.  56.  Pom.  Aust.  1. 160.  This  is  of  a 
middle  size,  diminishing  considerably  towards  the 
stalk;  the  skin  is  smooth,  greenish,  turns  yellow 
when  ripe,  and  is  slightly  tinged  with  brownish-red 
on  the  side  next  the  sun  ;  the  flesh  is  half-break- 
ing, sometimes  a  little  buttery;  the  juice  sweet 
and  agreeable  for  the  season.  It  is  in  eating  in 
March. 

88.  Winter  BoNCHRftxiEN.  Duham.  n.  87.  t.  4f5. 
Larigley  Pom.  t.  68.J13.  Pom.  Aust.  1. 129.  Pott, 
et  Turp.  Fr.  1. 1 14.  This  is  a  very  large  long  pear, 
generally  oi  a  pyramidal  shape  ;  the  skin  very  fine, 
of  a  bright  yellow,  inclining  to  green  on  the  shaded 
side,  and  of  a  flesh-colour  on  the  side  next  the 
sun ;  the  flesh  is  fine  and  tender,  although  break- 
ing; the  juice  tolerably  plentiful,  sweet,  sugary, 
and  even  a  little  perfumed  or  vinous.     It  is  in  eat* 
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ing  from  the  end  of  Mardi  till  June.  This  is 
esteemed  in  France  one  of  the  best  winter  pears, 
but  in  England  it  is  seldom  so  good.  It  has  been 
observed,  if  it  was  grafted  on  a  free  stock,  and 
planted  in  a  good  soil  against  a  wall  exposed  to  the 
south-east,  and  the  branches  trained  at  full  length, 
it  might  be  rendered  more  acceptable  than  it  is  at 
present  in  England.  It  succeeds  best  when  grafted 
on  a  quince  stock,  and  even  in  the  climate  of  Paris 
requires  a  wall. 

89.  Pastorale.  Musette  cPAiUomne.  Duham* 
n.  100.  t.55.  Pom.  Aust.  A  11 6.  Pott,  et  Turp. 
Fr.  t.  30.  This  is  a  large  long  pear,  swelling  out 
in  the  middle ;  the  skin  is  of  a  greyish  colour, 
turns  yellow  as  it  ripens,  and  sprinkled  with  russet 
spots ;  the  flesh  is  half-breaking,  commonly  without 
any  grit;  the  juice  is  a  little  musky,  and  very 
good ;  on  a  dry  soil  the  juice  is  very  sweet,  but  on 
wet  soils  or  in  moist  years,  it  has  an  austere  taste. 
It  is  in  eating  in  February  and  March. 

90.  St.  Martial.  AngSUque  rfe.  Bourdeaux. 
Duham.  n.  88.  /.  iTf.f.  5.  Pom.  Aust.  /.  157.  This 
fruit  is  large,  in  shape  and  colour  like  the  winter 
Bonchretien,  but  not  so  large,  and  a  little  flatter  at 
the  crown ;  the  stalk  is  very  long ;  the  skin  smooth, 
sometimes  sprinkled  with  brown  about  the  eye  ;  on 
the  shaded  side  it  is  of  a  pale  yellow,  almost  white, 
but  the  side  next  the  sun  is  commonly  of  a  fine 
red  colour ;  the  flesh  is  breaking  and  tender  when 
quite  ripe ;  the  juice  very  sweet  and  sugary.     It  is 
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in  eating  in  February  and  March,  and  will  keep 
very  long. 

91.  Chaumontelle.  Winter  Beurre.  Duham. 
n.  78.  /.  40.  Pom.  Aust.  t.  143.  Pott,  et  Turp.  Fr. 
/•  56.  Hooker  Pom.  Lond.  /.  1 1 .  This  is  a  large  fruit, 
but  varies  greatly  in  size  and  shape,  the  eye  is  very 
deep,  and  the  stalk  thick  and  short ;  it  also  varies 
in  colour,  sometimes  of  a  yellow  colour  on  the 
shaded  side,  and  tinged  with  bright  red  next  the 
sun ;  sometimes  it  is  yellow,  sprinkled  with  grey 
and  no  red ;  at  other  times  it  is  brown  like  the  Cra- 
sanne ;  the  flesh  is  half-buttery,  melting,  and  very 
good,  but  often  it  has  some  very  small  stones  in  it; 
the  juice  sugary,  high-flavoured,  and  excellent;  its 
ripening  also  varies,  and  will  not  sometimes  keep 
longer  than  January,  but  generally  till  the  end  of 
February.  It  succeeds  best  grafted  on  a  quince 
stock  and  in  a  rich  light  soil,  but  it  will  not  keep 
so  long  as  from  a  free  stock. 

92.  Catillac  or  Cadillac  Langley  Pom. 
t.Jl^J''^^  Dtiham.  n.  1 02.  /.  58.  Jl  4.  Pom.  Aicst. 
1. 162.  Poit.  et  Turp.  Fr.  /.  74.  This  is  a  very 
large  pear,  shaped  somewhat  like  a  Quince ;  the 
skin  is  grey,  of  a  pale-yellow  colour  when  ripe, 
but  slightly  tinged  with  brown-red  on  the  side 
next  the  sun,  entirely  sprinkled  with  small  russet 
spots ;  the  flesh  is  white,  hard,  and  the  juice 
austere,  but  it  is  a  very  good  fruit  for  baking,  and 
being  a  plentiful  bearer,  deserves  a  place  in  every 
good  collection  of  fruit  It  will  be  good  from 
Christmas  to  April  or  May. 
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93.  Union.  UvedaJe*s  Sl  Germain;  Pickerings 
Langky  Pom.  t.  7I.  f.  1.  Pott,  et  Turf.  Fr. 
L  27-  This  is  a  very  large  long  pear,  of  a  dee^- 
green  colour^  but  sometimes  changes  to  a  Fed  next 
the  sun  as  it  ri^ieiis.  It  is  not  good  for  eatlng>  bttt 
bakes  well,  and  beiiii^  a  great  bearer,  and  a  very 
large  fruit,  deserves  a  place  m  every  good  coUwv 
tion.     It  is  in  season  from  Chnstmas  to  April, 

A  Selection  of  Pears  from  the  Catalogue  of  Messrs*  Anderson^ 
Leslie^  and  Co.  Nurserymen^  Edinburgh.  —  See  l>r.  damn's 
*'  Frua  Gardener,*'  8to.  1766.  p.  296>  ^e. 

SUMMER   PEARS. 

Fear  James  i  soon  ripe,  soon  rotten ;  baa  a  little 
flavour,  and  is  the  earlier  pear  that  we  have  in 
Scotland. 

Eariy  Camock  ;  indifferent,  ol'  a  yeUow  colour, 
and  bright  red  towards  the  sun ;  makes  a  Ibeasofaifiil 
4d:andardt 

Lemon,  Lady's  Lemon,  or  Lady  LauKMit  $  ih- 
4idSferently  good;  principally  valued  fot  coming 
early,  and  being  a  good  bearer. 

Green  Pear  of  Pinkey;.  a  small  green  pear, 
nearly  round,  of  a  sweetish  taste. 

FoiTOw  Cow,  a  Clydesdale  pear  j  a  large  pear 
with  a  short  stalk ;  flat  towards  the  eye  ;  its  colour 
red  and  yellow  j  its  flesh  tender  and  musked. 

Pear  Sauch,  a  Clydesdale  pear,  a  big-bellied 
beautiful  pear ;  the  tree  krge^  a  great  beater,  and 
fit  for  an  orchaard ;  the  pear  but  indidfereRt 

Round  Winter,  a  ClydesdaJe  pear ;  a  very  ex- 
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Grey  Honey ;  pretty  good. 

Green  Orange  Pear,  or  Orange  Vertj  a  very 
good  pear. 

Brute  Bone,  Chaw  Gt)od,  or  the  Pope's  Pear ; 
indifferent. 

Golden  Knap,  supposed  Scotch,  is  a  small  sum- 
mer pear,  of  tolerably  good  qualities. 

Early  Achan,  an  indifferent  fruit ;  greatly  infe- 
rior  to  the  winter  pear  of  that  name. 

Hanging  Leaf;  this  is  its  name  in  Clydesdale ; 
good  and  beautiful ;  almost  round ;  its  colour  red 
and  yellow ;  a  delicious  sweetness  is  found  in  its 
taste. 

Scots  B^gamot,  a  large  good  pear,  of  a  yellow 
and  red  colour :  its  flesh  tender  and  juicy. 

Longueville ;  very  good,  but  a  precarious 
bearer ;  supposed  French,  but  not  in  their  cata- 
logues  by  that  name.     (CaJed.  Mem.  i.  p.  91.) 

Musked  Bonchretien,  Gratioli,  Cucumber,  or 
Spinola's  Pear  j  a  very  good  pear,  if  grafted  on  a 
free  stock ;  its  pulp  is  somewhat  between  short 
and  tender,  with  a  great  deal  of  perftimed  juice ; 
its  colour  red  on  one  side,  and  white  on  the  other. 

Safifron  Pear ;  a  pretty  large  welUshaped  pear, 
fit  for  an  orchard. 

AUTUMN   PEARS. 

Keather,  a  Clydesdale  pear,  of  middling  size, 
and  oblong  shape  \  its  juice  agreeable. 
French  Camock  ;  tolerably  good. 
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Elshin  Haft,  or  Good-Man  Pear  j  a  long  pear, 
flat  towards  the  eye  j  its  colour  green  and  yellow  j 
its  flesh  hard,  dry,  and  sweet 

Drummond,  or  late  Scotch  Camock ;  very  good, 
if  eaten  before  it  grows  mealy ;  its  colour  a  bright 
red  and  yellow. 

Vicar,  an  oblong  pear;  its  colour  yellow,  red 
and  striped ;  tender,  sweet,  and  musked,  but  dry. 

Royal  Orange  Bergamot ;  this  difiers  from  the 
Orange  Bergamot  in  being  yellower,  and  some- 
times having  a  faint  red  on  one  side. 

Green  Pear  of  Yair  ;  sweet,  juicy,  and  melting ; 
of  a  moderate  size ;  takes  its  name  from  Yair,  on 
Tweed-side,  where  it  was  first  discovered. 

Rob  Hind ;  very  indifierent 

Le  Besideri ;  the  wilding  of  the  forest  of  Heri 
in  Bretagne  ;  a  yellowish  pear  of  middle  size  ;  in- 
different 

Unicom  Pear ;  of  a  beautiful  red  and  yeUow 
colour  J  but  rather  austere  in  taste. 

WINTER   PEARS. 

Winter  Achan,  a  Scotch  pear ;  among  the  best 
early  winter  pears,  and  equal  to  most  of  those  of 
French  origin. 

Brier  Bush,  Scotch  ;  a  good  pear,  and  will  ripen 
in  most  seasons ;  it  is  a  small  pear,  of  a  firm  sub- 
stance and  sweet  taste. 

Brompton  Park  j  a  seedling  sent  by  Jefferys  of 
that  name. 
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cielleot  winter  pear,  as  described  in  Dr.  Gibson's 
**  Fruit  Gardener/'  p.  S34. 

Foir  Portrail,  or  Gate  Pear ;  for  baking. 

La  Double  Fleor,  or  the  Double  Flowering  Pear ; 
a  large  flat  beautiful  pear,  with  a  smooth  skin,  and 
blush  colour  on  one  side,  and  yellow  on  the  other ; 
the  best  pear  to  preserve,  taking  a  beautifiil  red 
colour  from  the  fire. 

fy  the  JoUomng  additional  Listy  thqse  marked  *  are  best  Jar 
baking  or  stexoingf  and  those  \for  making  of  Perry. 

Ambrosia. 

t  Bariand.     Powi.  Heref.  t.  9ri. 
Bergamot,  Brocas. 
— — —  Green. 

■  ■  ■  '  Orange.     Bergamotte  rouge.    Duham. 

n.  46.  /.  19.  J*  6.    Pom.  Aust.  t.  99. 
'  Wormsley.     Hooker  Pom.  Lond.  t.  6. 

Beurr6  de  Roi.     Lamgley  Pom.  t.  64.  f.  3. 

Catherine.     Hort.  Soc.  Tr.  5.  p.  965. 

Bezy  Vaet     Hort.  Soc.  Trans.  5.  p.  266. 

Bishop's  Thumb. 

•Bloody.     Sanguinole.    DuJiam.   n.  111.     Knoop 

Pom.  p.  67.  t.  6.    Pom.  Aust.  t.  89.  f.  2. 

Poit.  et  Turp.  Fr.  t.  146. 
Black  Pear  of  Worcester.     Parkinsoifs  Warden. 

Pound.    LiOngUy  Pom.  t.^\.  f.  2*  and  3. 

Knoop  Pom.  p.  77-  t.  8. 
Bonchr^tietl,  Summer  Musk-    Duham.  n.  91.  t.  48. 

Pom,  Aust.  t.  88. 
Britannia^ 
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Burdelieu. 

Calbas  Musqu^.    Poire  de  Venus.     Knoop  Pom. 

p*  58.  t.  S. 
Catharine,  Queen's.     Langley  Pom.  t.  61.  ^  5. 

'■     Royal.    Langley  Pom.  /.  62.  f.  5. 
Charles  IV  Autriche.     Hort.  Soc.  Tr.  4.  p.  521. 
Colmar  Epineuse.     Hort.  Soc.  Tr.  5.  p.  267- 
Ddices  Hardenpont     Horl.  Soc.  Tr.  5.  p.  267. 
•  Donville.  Bequesne.  Poire  de  Provence.  Dukam. 

n.  1 15.  and  61.    Langley  Pom.  1. 10.  f.  4. 
Doyenn^,  Red.     Hort.  Soc.  Tr.  1.  p.  880.  tab.  14. 
Elton.     Hort.  Soc.  Tr.  2.  p.  1.  tab.  1. 
Epine  d'Ete.    Fondante  MusquS.     Duham.  n.  62. 

/.  SO.     Pom.  Amt.  t.  94.     Pott,  et  Turp. 

Fr.  t.  98. 
Foppen.    Fasen.    Knoop  Pom.  p.  75.  /.  8. 
Gezegende.     Belle  Fertile.  Jargonelle  d*Automne. 

Mont'dieu.    Knoop  Pom.  p.  67.  t.  6. 
GilogiUe.     Poire  d  Qobert.     Duham.  n.  70. 
Grey  Good-wife, 
t  Holmore.    Pom.  Hertf.  t.  20. 
t  Huflfcap.     Pom.  Herqf.  t.  24. 
Huntingdon. 

Knevett'6.    Hort.  Soc.  Tr.  4.  p.  518. 
Lammas. 

Longland.    Pom.  Heref.  t.  18. 
Mansuette.     Solitaire.     Duham.  n.  92.  /.  58.  ^  1. 

Pom.  Aust.  t.  lis. 
Marie  Louise.     Hort.  Soc.  Tr.  4.  p.  519.  A  20. 
Muirfowl  Egg. 

Napoleon.     Hort.  Soc.  Tr.  4.  p.  215» 
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tOIdfielA     P(m.  Heref.  Ml. 

Pear  Piper. 

Poire  a  deux  Tetes.    Duham.  n.  113.    Pom.  Aiist. 

/.79./1. 

*  Poire  de  Pretre.     Duham.  n.  69. 

Poire  d'Oeuf.  Egg  Pear,  Eyer  Peer.  Knoop  Pom. 

p.  56.  t.  3. 
Red  Admirable. 
Rousselet  de  Rheims.    Dvham.  n.  32.  ^.11.    Pom. 

Ami.  t.  92,  /  2. 
t  Rough  Cap. 
Seven  Angled. 

St.  Francis.     Langley  Pom.  t.  70.  f.  5. 
St.  L6zin.     Poit.  et  Turp.  Fr.  t.  27. 
Smeer-Peer.     Knoop  Pom.  p.  69*  tab.  6. 
t  Squash,  Teinton.     Pom.  Heref.  t.  13. 
Sugar,  Green.    Langley  Pom.  t.  68.  ^  1.    DuhanL 

n.  68.  t.  34.     Pom.  Aust.  t.  1 10. 
ieckle.  Hort.  Soc.  Trans.  3.  p.  256.  /.  9.  and4i.  p.  520. 
lilver  Striped. 
Swan's  Egg,  Bergamot.     Hort.  Soc.  Tr.  5.  p.  266. 
Tillington.     Hort.  Soc.  Tr.  4*  p.  521. 
Vermillion.    Bellissime  d^Automne.    Langley  Poni* 

t.  62-  /  1.     Duham.  n.  12.  /,  19.  /  1. 

Pom.  Aust.  1. 131.  Poit.  et  Turp. Fr.  t.JO. 

•  Warden,  English.     Langley  Pom.  /.  72-  Jl  4. 
■  ■  ■     ■■       Spanish  Red. 

To  those  xjoho  have  small  Gardens,  and  room  only  for  a  Jieta 
Trees,  t  wotdd  recommend  the  JbUomng  as  the  most  useful ; 

mz. 

Summer  Pears.     Musk  Pear  j   Green  Chissel  j 
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Jargonelle ;  Summer  Bergamot ;  Summer  Bon- 
chretien. 

Autumn  Pears.  Orange  Bergamot ;  Autumn 
Bergamot ;  GansePs  Bergamot  \  Brown  Beurre  ; 
Doyenn^,  or  St  Michael ;  and  Swan's  Egg. 

Winter  Pears.  Crasanne  ;  Chaumontelle ;  St. 
Germain  ;  Colmar  ;  D' Auch  ;  Eschassery ;  Win- 
ter Bonchretien  ;  and  Bergamot  de  Paques. 

The  above  will  furnish  a  regular  succession  of 
fruit. 

Of  the  Management  of  Pear-irees. 

It  will  be  unnecessary  to  say  much  here  on  the 
choice  of  young  Pear-trees ;  as  the  rules  already 
laid  down  are  sufficient  for  that  purpose. 

I  would  advise  those  who  intend  to  plant  Pear- 
trees,  instead  of  choosing  young  ones,  to  look  out 
for  the  oldest  that  they  can  find  in  the  Nursery, 
and  with  strong  stems ;  to  have  them  carefully 
taken  up,  with  as  much  of  the  roots  as  possible, 
and  carefully  planted,  after  cutting  in  the  roots  a 
little,  Spreading  them  as  horizontally  as  you  can. 
Then  fill  up  all  round  the  roots  with  light  dry 
mould ;  forcing  it  in,  about  those  which  lie  hollow, 
with  a  sharp  pointed  stick ;  filling  the  hole  up  to 
the  top  without  treading  the  mould,  till  you  have 
first  filled  the  hole  with  as  much  water  as  it  will 
contain,  leaving  it  a  day  or  two  until  the  ground 
has  absorbed  the  water  ;  then  throw  on  some  fresh 
dry  mould,  and  tread  it  as  hard  as  you  can ;  fill 
the  hole  up  again  with  mould  to  within  an  inch  of 
the  top,  and  give  it  a  second  watering,  leaving  the 
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mould  about  three  inches  higher  than  the  border, 
to  settle  of  itself,  and  to  receive  the  rain  that  falls^ 
for  at  least  a  month.  When  the  mould  has  become 
quite  dry,  you  may  tread  it  a  second  time ;  then 
make  a  large  bason  all  round  the  tree,  and  give  it 
another  watering ;  then  mulch  the  top  over  with 
some  rotten  leaves  or  dung,  observing  to  water  the 
trees  once  a  week  in  dry  weather,  and  sprinkle  the 
tops  frequently  with  a  pot,  or  hand-engine,  to  keep 
the  wood  from  shrivelling  till  the  trees  have  taken 
fresh  root. 

When  you  plant  trees  against  a  wall,  remember 
to  let  the  stem  stand  sloping  towards  it ;  the  lower 
part  of  it  should  be  six  inches  from  the  bottom 
of  the  wall,  to  give  the  stem  room  to  grow.  If 
planted  close  to  the  wall  at  bottom,  the  stem,  in 
growing,  will  be  confined  on  the  back,  and  will 
grow  flat,  and  be  very  unsightly.  If  any  roots  are 
in  the  way,  to  hinder  it  from  being  planted  near 
enough  to  the  wall,  they  must  be  cut  off:  at  the 
same  time  take  care  that  the  tree  does  not  lean  to 
either  side,  but  that,  when  viewed  in  front,  it  may 
appear  perfectly  upright.  You  will  sometimes  see 
standards  and  half-standards  planted  a  foot  or  two 
from  the  wall,  which  gives  them  a  very  disagree- 
able appearance ;  six  inches  will  be  quite  sufficient. 
Take  care  not  to  wound  the  stem  or  root  of  the 
tree  in  planting. 

If  the  young  trees  have  two  stems,  always  re- 
member to  cut  off  one  of  them,  leaving  the  stoutest 
and  straightest ;  observing  to  plant  that  side  out- 
wards which  has  most  buds  on  it 
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When  the  buds  begin  to  break  well,  you  may 
head  the  trees  to  three  or  four  eyes,  to  fill  the  wall 
with  fine  wood.  You  must  never  head  them  after- 
ward, except  the  leading  shoot  to  fill  the  wall,  ob- 
serving to  leave  the  foreright  shoots  to  be  pruned, 
as  hereafter  directed.  I  have  had  some  trees  that 
had  forty  pears  on  them  the  second  year ;  while 
some  of  the  same  kind  bore  only  eleven  pears  the 
fourteenth  year  after  planting,  with  the  common 
method  of  pruning. 

If  you  cannot  get  such  old  trees  as  recommend- 
ed above,  get  the  stoutest  and  cleanest  of  the  one 
year's  old  after  grafting. 

If  any  of  these  trees  get  stunted  after  a  number 
of  years,  you  have  nothing  more  to  do  than  to 
bead  them  as  hereafter  directed,  which  will  bring 
them  into  fresh  vigour  and  fruitftilness. 

The  method  of  pruning  Pear-trees  is  very  dit 
fwent  from  that  practised  for  Apple-trees  in  gene- 
ral. The  constant  practice  has  been>  •  to  leave 
great  spurs,  as  big  as  a  man's  arm,  standing  out 
from  the  walls,  from  one  foot  to  eighteen  inches 
,  and  upwards.  [^See  Plate  VII.  Letter  C]  The 
constant  pruning  inevitably  brings  on  the  canker ; 
and,  by  the  spurs  standing  out  so  far  from  the 
wall,  the  blossom  and  fruit  are  liable  to  be  much 
injured  by  the  frost  and  blighting  winds,  and  thus 
the  sap  will  not  have  a  free  circulation  all  over 
the  tree.  The  sap  will  always  find  its  way  first 
to  the  extremities  of  the  shoots ;  and  the  spurs 
will  only  receive  in  a  small  prc^ortion,  as  it  returns 
from  the  ends  of  the  branches.     The  fruit  stand- 
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ing  at  so  great  a  distance  from  the  wall  is  too 
much  exposed  to  the  weather,  and,  of  course  is 
liable  to  be  hard,'  spotted,  and  kemelly ;  as 
Letter  D.  Plate  VII. 

I  have  adopted  the  following  method  when  the 
trees  were  all  over  cankered,  and  the  fruit  smaU, 
and  not  fit  to  be  sent  to  the  table.  I  cut  the 
tops  off  as  near  as  possible  to  where  they  were 
grafted ;  always  observing  to  cut  as  close  to  a 
joint  or  bud  as  possible.  The  buds  are  hardly 
perceptible  ;  but  you  can  always  know  where  the 
joints,  or  forks,  are,  by  the  branches  breaking  out 
of  the  side. 

Finding  the  Pear-trees  in  Kensington  Gardens 
in  a  very  cankery  and  unfruitful  state,  in  the  years 
1784  and  5,  I  took  out  the  old  mould  from  the 
borders  against  the  walls,  and  put  in  fresh  loam  in 
its  stead ;  at  the  same  time  I  pruned  and  nailed 
the  trees  in  the  common  way,  and  left  them  in 
that  state  upwards  of  eighteen  months,  to  see  what 
effect  the  fresh  mould  would  have  on  them ;  but, 
to  my  great  surprize,  I  found  that  it  had  no  good 
effect 

After  I  had  tried  the  fresh  mould  as  above,  I 
began  to  consider  what  was  best  to  be  done  with 
so  many  old  pear-trees  that  were  worn  out.  The 
fruit  that  they  produced  I  could  not  send  to  His 
Majesty's  table  with  any  credit  to  myself,  it  being 
small,  hard,  and  kernelly.  I  thought  it  would  be 
a  great  reflection  on  me  as  a  professional  man, 
that,  after  I  had  put  His  Majesty  to  so  great  an 
expence,  no  advantage  was  likely  to  be  derived 
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from  it.  I  saw  that  some  method  must  be  tried 
to  restore  these  old  trees,  or  that  next  year  they 
must  be  grubbed  up ;  and  was  loth  to  give  them 
entirely  up  before  I  had  tried  some  experiments* 
I  considered,  that  it  must  be  between  twelve 
and  fourteen  years  before  I  could  have  any  fruit 
from  young  trees ;  and  therefore  determined  to 
try  an  experiment,  with  a  view  to  recovering  the 
old  ones. 

I  began  with  cutting  down  four  old  and  decay- 
ed  Pear-trees  of  different  kinds,  near  to"  the  place 
where  they  had  been  grafted :  this  operation  was 
performed  on  the  15th  of  May  I786.  Finding 
that  they  put  forth  fine  shoots,  I  headed-down 
four  more  on  the  20th  of  June  in  the  same  year 
(for  by  this  time  the  former  had  shoots  of  a  foot 
long),  which  did  equally  well,  and  bore  some  fruit 
in  the  following  year.  One  of  the  first  four  that  I 
headed  down  was  a  St.  Germain,  which  produced 
nineteen  fine  large  well-flavoured  pears  next  year, 
[^See  Letter  B.  Plate  VII.]  and  in  the  third  bore 
more  fruit  than  it  did  in  its  former  state  when  it 
was  four  times  the  size. 

T  left  seven  trees  upon  an  east  wall,  treated 
according  to  the  common  method  of  pruning, 
which  bore  the  following  number  of  pears  upon 
each  tree :  — 

Epine  d'Hiver  produced  eighty-six  pears,  and 
the  tree  spread  fifteen  yards. 

A  Crasanne  produced  one  hundred  pears,  and 
the  tree  spread  fourteen  yards. 
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Another  Crasamie  produced  sixteen  pears,  and 
the  tree  spread  ten  yards. 

A  Virgouleuse  prodaced  one  hundred  and  iiiiy 
,  pears,  and  the  tree  ^read  nine  yards. 

A  CclmBT  produced  one  hundred  and  fifty  pears^ 
and  the  tree  spread  nine  yards. 

Another  Cc^ar  produced  seventy-nine  pears, 
and  the  tree  spread  ten  yardSb 

An  Eschassery  produced  sixty  pears^ 

Seven  trees  headed  down  and  pruned  according 
to  my  method,  leaving  the  foreright  shoots  in 
Summer,  bore  as  follows,  in  the  fourth  year  after 
heading. 

A  Louise-bonne  bore  four  hundred  and  sixty-1in:ee 
pears,  and  the  tree  spread  nine  yards. 

Another  Louisbonne  bore  three  hundred  and 
ninety-one  pears,  and  spread  eight  yards. 

A  Colmar  bore  two  hundred  and  thirteen  pears, 
and  spread  six  yards. 

A  Brown  Beurr6  bore  five  hundred  and  three 
pears. 

Another  Brown  Beurre  bore  five  hundred  and 
fifty  pears. 

A  Crasanne  bore  five  hundred  arid  twenty  pears. 

AVirgouleuse  bore  five  hundred  and  eighty  pears. 

The  branches  of  the  four  last  trees  spread  nearly 
in  the  same  proportion  as  the  first  three. 

A  young  Beurre,  the  second  year  after  beading, 
bore  two  hundred  and  thirty  pears  j  and  a  St.  Ger- 
main four  hundred. 

All  the  above  trees  stood  upon  the  same  aspect 
and  the  same  wall,  and  the  fruit  was  numbered  in 
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the  same  year.  A  great  many  pears  which  dropped 
from  the  trees  are  not  reckoned.  The  trees  that 
were  pruned  according  to  the  old  practice  covered 
at  least  one-third  more  wall  than  the  others. 

By  the  above  statement  it  appears,  that  the  trees 
headed  down  bore  upwards  of  five  times  the  quan- 
tity of  fruit  that  the  others  did ;  and  it  keeps  in- 
creasing  in  proportion  to  the  progress  of  the  trees. 

On  the  ^Oth  of  June  I  headed  several  standards 
that  were  almost  destroyed  by  the  canker;  some 
of  them  were  so  loaded  with  fruit  the.  following 
year,  that  I  was  obliged  to  prop  the  branches,  to 
prevent  their  being  broken  down  by  the  weight  of 
it.  In  the  fourth  year  after  these  standards  were 
headed  down,  one  of  them  bore  two  tliousand  eight 
hundred  and  forty  pears.  There  were  three  stand- 
ards on  the  same  border  with  the  above,  two  of 
which  were  St.  Germains  ;  the  old  tree  was  of  the 
same  kind.  One  of  these  trees  *,  twenty  years  old, 
had  five  hundred  pears  on  it,  which  was  a  great 
crop  for  its  size ;  so  that  there  was  on  the  old  tree, 
which  had  been  headed  down  not  quite  four  years, 
two  thousand  three  hundred  and  forty  pears  more 
than  on  the  tree  of  twenty  years  growth. 

When  the  men  numbered  the  pears,  there  was 
near  a  barrow  full  of  wind-fells  at  the  bottom  of 
the  old  tree,  which  were  not  included. 

Plate  VIII.  is  a  correct  drawing  of  an  old  de- 
cayed  Beurr6  Pear-tree,  restored  from  an  inch  and 

*  This  tree  was  about  six  years  old  when  I  planted  it  four- 
teen years  ago. 
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a  half  of  bark,  which  now  covers  a  wall  sixteen 
feet  high.  In  the  year  1796,  it  bore  four  hundred 
and  fifty  fine  large  pears,  and  has  continued  in  a 
flourishing  state  ever  since.  The  letters  a,  «,  tf, 
represent  the  fruit  buds  for  the  present  year ;  i,  6,  ^, 
are  those  forming  for  next  year ;  and  c,  c,  c,  the  old 
footstalks  that  bore  the  fruit  last  year :  the  small 
buds  are  beginning  to  form,  which  produce  fruit 
the  second  year ;  and  rf,  rf,  are  the  foreright  shoots 
as  they  appear  before  they  are  cut,  which  must  be 
at  e,  close  to  a  bud,  and  sloping  towards  the  wall 
as  much  as  you  can,  leaving  them  as  regular  as 
possible  all  over  the  tree ;  you  will  then  have  a  re- 
gular crop  of  fruit  from  the  stem  to  the  extremities 
of  the  branches  :  but  if  this  be  not  observed,  you 
will  have  hardly  any  fruit  next  year. 

The  following  is  the  method  which  I  pursue  in 
training  trees  that  are  cut  near  to  the  place  where 
they  were  grafted. 

Every  year,  in  the  month  of  March,  I  shorten 
the  leading  shoot  to  a  foot  or  eighteen  inches,  ac- 
cording to  its  strength  ;  this  shoot  will,  if  the  tree 
be  strong,  grow  from  five  to  seven  feet  long  in  one 
season  ;  and,  if  left  to  nature,  would  run  up  with- 
out throwing  out  side-shoo^  The  reason  for  thus 
shortening  the  leading  shoot  is,  to  make  it  throw 
out  side-shoots ;  and  if  it  be  done  close  to  a  bud,  it 
will  frequently  cover  the  cut  in  one  season,  leaving 
only  a  cicatrix,  as  at^7>*/>  ^^  Plate  VIII.  which 
show  every  yearns  growth  and  cicatrix.  When  the 
shoots  are  very  strong,  I  cut  the  leading  shoot 
twice  in  one  season ;  by  this  method  I  get  two  sets . 
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of  side-shoots  in  one  year,  which  enable  me  the 
sooner  to  cover  the  wall.  The  first  cutting  is  per- 
formed any  time  during  the  Spring,  and  the  second 
about  the  middle  of  June. 

When  you  prune  the  trees,  and  cut  the  fore- 
right  shoots,  which  should  be  done  in  February 
or  March,  always  cut  close  to  an  eye  or  bud, 
observing  where  you  see  the  greatest  number  of 
leaves  at  the  lower  bud,  and  cut  at  them ;  for 
at  the  footstalk  of  every  one  of  these  will  be  pro- 
duced a  flower-bud.  The  same  will  hold  good  in 
cutting  the  superfluous  shoots  on  standard  pears. 
You  will  have  in  some  sorts  of  pears,  in  a  favour- 
able season,  from  five  to  nine  pears  in  a  cluster. 
This  cutting  should  not  be  later  than  March,  or 
the  beginning  of  April,  on  account  of  the  leading 
shoot  beginning  to  grow ;  the  next  topping,  wheii 
the  leading  shoot  grows  quick  enough  to  admit  of 
it,  should  be  about  the  middle  of  June ;  and  the 
length  of  the  shoots  should  be  according  to  their 
strength,  having  from  three  eyes,  or  buds,  to  six 
on  a  side.  Plate  VIII.  will  better  explain  the 
different  years*  growth,  &c.  than  I  can  do  by  words. 
The  lowest,  f^  is  the  place  where  we  began  to  cut 
the  top  off,  and  g^  the  old  decayed  stump,  with 
very  little  bark  left. 

The  cankery  part  beginning  to  affect  the  new 
bark,  I  cut  off  all  the  canker  at  the  bottom  last 
year,  and  plastered  the  place  with  some  cow-dung 
mixed  with  wood  ashes  and  powder  of  burnt  bones, 
put  into  as  much  urine  and  soap-suds  as  would 
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make  it  of  the  consistence  of  thick  paint ;  this  I 
laid  on  with  a  painter's  brush.  After  it  had  been 
applied  about  three  hours,  I  patted  it  gently  down, 
with  my  hand,  close  to  the  tree.  By  so  doing,  I 
get  rid  of  afl  the  air  bubbles  that  may  be  under  the 
composition,  and  make  it  adhere  to  the  tree,  pre* 
renting  it  from  being  washed  off  by  heavy  rains. 

In  th^  beginning  of  August  we  shorten  the  fore* 
right  shoots  to  about  four  inches  long;  by  thift 
time  the  shoot  will  have  niade  its  full  growth  fijr 
the  season,  and  will  produce  fine  strong  eyes  for 
the  following  year. 

Such  shoots  as  grow  near  the  stem  of  the  tree^ 
if  any  are  wanted  to  fill  up  the  wall,  may  be 
tucked-in  as  directed  for  Peaches.  [^See  also 
Plate  VIII.]  This  will  prevent  them  from  look- 
ing unsightly^  and  save  them  from  the  fiuy  of  the 
Autumnsd  and  Winter  winds. 

The  tree  above-mentioned  had  a  decayed  rotten 
root,  the  dead  part  of  which  I  cut  all  away,  till  I 
came  to  the  sound  wood.  Whenever  the  tiiink  is 
hollow,  you  must  follow  it  under  ground  till  you 
h^ye  dut  out  all  the  decayed  parts  and  rotten  roots ; 
odsi^'W^e  you  will  lose  the  tree. 

By  proceeding  according  to  the  foregoing  direc- 
tions, the  root  will  be  renewed,  while  the  tree  is 
forming  a  fine  handsome  head.  In  the  mean  time 
trench  your  borders,  taking  up  all  the  old  roots, 
and  add  some  fresh  mould  to  them,  if  you  can 
conveniently  get  it  j  if  you  cannot,  remove  all  the 
bow  mould  that  is  about  the  roots  of  the  trees» 


and  put  in  some  taken  from  the  border,  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  wall ;  always  remembering  tb  lay 
the  top  spit  next  to  the  roots  of  th^  treea ;  a£lso, 
oux  some  vegetable  moulds  frbm  the  Melon  ami 
CucQii^r  beds,  with  rotten  leaves,  as  a  mamire 
for  the  borders, 

I  have  headed  down  mimy  trees  thai  had  not 
this  preparation ;  and  yet  they  throve  vcJry  wtB, 
but  did  not  send  ibt^  such  fini^  robts  and  i^ocrts 
te  those  that  were  so  prepared* 

If  the  above  ditecticms  be  followed,  you  wffl  get 
more  pears  in  three  or  four  years  than  yott  tan  in 
twenty-five  years  by  planting  young  trees,  arid 
pruning  and  managing  them  in  fixe  common  way. 

If  you  should  find,  that,  before  tlie  ^ears  arrive 
at  half  their  natural  size,  they  get  stunted,  after 
cold  blighting  winds,  and  frosty  nights  (such  ai) 
we  have  had  for  several  years  past  in  the  months 
of  June  and  July),  I  would  recomtnend  a  iiew 
operation  to  be  performed  when  the  weather  b^hs 
to  grow  mild. 

•  Take  a  sharp  penknife,  and  with  the  point  Of  it 
make  an  incision  through  the  rind  of  the  pear 
from  the  footstalk  to  the  eye,  In  the  same  way  as 
you  would  scarify  a  bark^bound  tree,  taking  care 
to  penetrate  as  little  into  the  flesh  of  the  pear  as 
possible.  At  the  same  time  beat  up  some  fresh 
cow-dung  with  wood-ashes,  and  with  your  fore- 
finger rub  in  a  little  of  this  Composition  wHer^  you 
made  the  scarification;  as  tbe  Wound  heals,  the 
Composition  will  be  discharged  from  fifie  fruit; 

o  2 
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this  will  prevent  the  pears  from  cracking  and 
bursting,  which  renders  them  good  for  nothing. 
The  sorts  that  are  most  liable  to  this  disorder  are, 
the  Colmar,  Virgouleuse,  and  Crasanne. 

I  only  recommend  this  operation  for  wall-pears. 
It  may  be  thought  by  some  a  troublesome  oper- 
ation. It  certainly  will  take  up  some  time  j  but 
sure  I  am,  that  no  gardener,  who  wishes  to  have 
his  master's  table  well  supplied  with  fine  pears 
during  the  winter,  will  grumble  at  losing  a  few 
hours'  sleep  in  the  morning,  or  spending  an  hour 
or  two  in  the  evening  after  his  men  have  left  work. 
It  may,  perhaps,  prevent  him  from  spendipg  his 
money  and  losing  his  time  in  a  public-house,  or 
in  some  trifling  amusement  to  very  little  purpose. 
At  the  same  time  it  will  afford  him  singular  satis- 
faction to  find  his  handywork  prosper. 

Respecting  the  Distance  at  which  Pear 'Trees  should  be  planted 
from  each  other  against  WaUsj  and  of  the  Breadth  of  the 
Borders. 

If  Pears  are  grafted  on  free  stocks,  such 
as  Colmars,  Pear  D'Auch,  Crasannes,  Eschasse- 
ries,  Virgouleuses,  and  Winter  and  Summer 
Bonchrdtiens,  they  should  be  planted  at  least 
twelve  yards  distant  from  each  other,  supposing 
the  walls  to  be  from  twelve  to  sixteen  feet  high  ; 
if  they  are  only  ten  feet,  fifteen  yards  will  be  little 
enough. 

If  Pears  are  planted  on  South  walls,  you  may 
plant  Vines,  Peaches,  Nectarines,  or  Apricots,  be* 
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tween  them,  till  the  trees  extend  so  far  as  nearly 
to  meet  each  other :  you  may  then  remove  th^ 
Peaches,  Nectarines,  &c.  to  any  other  situation  in 
the  garden  where  they  are  wanted.  If  Pears  are 
planted  on  West  walls,  you  may  plant  the  same 
sort  of  trees  between  them  as  on  South  walls ;  the 
fruit  on  a  West  aspect  will  come  into  use  to  suc- 
ceed that  on  the  South.  On  an  East  wall,  you 
may  plant  different  sorts  of  Plums  and  Cherries 
between  the  Pear-trees  till  they  almost  meet ;  then 
transplant  the  Plums  and  Cherries  as  standards  or 
wall-trees,  as  you  see  fit 

The  borders  for  Pear-trees  in  a  large  garden 
sliould  not  be  less  than  from  ten  to  twenty  feet 
wide,  with  a  foot-path  about  three  feet  from  tlie 
wall,  covered  over  at  top  with  coal-ashes,  or  road- 
sand,  to  make  a  dry  walk  for  getting  at  the  trees 
to  cut  and  nail  them,  to  gather  the  fruit,  &c. 

The  depth  of  the  mould  for  Pear-trees  should 
never  be  less  than  three  feet,  laying  the  best 
mould  at  top,  to  encourage  the  roots  to  come  as 
near  the  surface  as  possible.  If  the  bottom  be 
clay,  it  will  be  very  necessary,  once  in  every  five 
or  six  years,  to  open  the  ground  round  the  roots 
of  the  trees,  and  cut  off  all  the  large  ones  that  are 
inclining  to  run  into  the  clay ;  by  so  doing,  your 
trees  will  throw  out  fresh  roots  that  will  run  near 
the  surface,  provided  the  mould  is  good  near  the 
top  of  the  borders. 

You  may  have  a  crop  of  early  Peas,  Lettuce,  or 
Spinach,  or  any  other  small  crops,  on  the  borders, 

o  3 
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4uring  the  Winter  and  Spring ;  but  no  late  crop^ 
by  any  means.  If  the  ground  can  be  spared,  I 
would  advise  to  have  no  Suiamer  crops ;.  but  keep 
the  borders  hoed,  in  particular  after  rain :  othei* 
wise  the  ground,  if  a  strong  loamy  or  dayay  soiI» 
wiU  be  apt  to  crack  in  dry  weather;  but  by  fre** 
qiient  stirring  between  wet  and  dry  this  will  be  in 
a,  great  measure*  prevented,  and  the  sun's  rays  ad* 
ipitted  into  the  mould,  which  will  greatly  heighten 
the  flavour  of  the  fruit.  When  you  can  conveni-* 
ently  spare  the  borders  in  Winter,  tliey  shoiiild  be 
ridged  up  to  sweeten  the  mould ;  which  you  may 
very  well  do,  if  you  sow  early  Peas  on  the  sides  of 
the  ridges  i  which  isr  by  far  the  best  way  to  pre- 
serve the  Peas  from  the  frost,  and  to  prevent  them, 
from  rotting,  which  will  sometinu^  happen,  if  the 
land  be  atr<mg,  before  they  begin  to  vegetate.  Or, 
you  may  sow  an  ^arljy  crop  of  Camrofts  or  Spinach 
op  th/^  borders* 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


OF   VINES. 

Different  Sorts  of  Vines  cuUivated  in  England* —  Of  their  PrO' 
pagation,  —  Experiments  on  Iraining  and  Pruning^  voith 
JuU  Directions  for  the  right  Performance  of  both.  —  Use  of 
the  Composition  in  Pruning.  -^  Of  fVatering.  —  Preserving 
Grapes  Jrom  Flies^  Waspst  and  Birds, — Qfgtfihering  Grapett 
and  keeping  them  in  Winter. 

The  Vine  is  a  native  of  most  of  the  temperate 
parts  of  the  world,  and  has  been  cultivated  ever 
since  the  flood.  It  belongs  to  the  first  order  of 
Linnaeus's  fifth  Class,  Pentandria  Monogynia,  and 
is  named  Vitis  Vint/era. 

I  shall  here  select  those  Vines  which  are  most 
esteemed  in  this  country,  for  the  Hot-house,  Vinery, 
and  the  Natural  Wall ;  and  give  a  short  description 
of  each. 

N.  S,  The  tetter  (A)  distinguishes  the  proper  Sorts  for  a 
Hot'house  ;  the  letter  {y)for  a  Vinery  ;  and  the  letter  {^)for  a 
Common  WaUu 

1.  July  Grapjb.  MoriUon  Noir  Hatif.  Raisin 
pricaee*  Duham.  n.  1.  Pott,  et  Turp.  Ft.  1. 10, 
Langk^  Pom.  t.  4fl.  f.  3.  This  has  a  smadl  round 
black  berry,  growing  loose  on  the  bunchos^  ^  tf 
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sugary  juice ;  and  is  principally  esteemed  for  being 
early  ripe,  which  is  in  September,  v.  w. 

2.  Royal  Muscadine.  D^Arhoyce.  Langley 
Po7n.jp.  114.  This  is  an  excellent  grape;  the 
bunches  are  large,  and  divide  at  the  upper  part  into 
two  smaller  bunches  or  shoulders,  and  composed  of 
round  amber-coloured  berries  of  a  rich  vinous  taste. 
It  ripens  well  against  our  walls,  and,  in  a  fine  sea- 
son, in  September,  h.  v. 

3.  Malmsey  Muscadine.  Malvoise  musquee* 
This  somewhat  resembles  the  preceding ;  the  juice 
is  very  sweet  and  of  a  high  flavour.  This  is  a  good 
bearer,  and  a  very  fine  grape,  w.  v» 

4.  Black  Muscadine.  Black  Frankendale. 
Langley  Pom.  t.  36.  This  is  a  good  bearer,  and 
the  berries  middle-sized,  round,  of  a  fine  black  co- 
lour, and  are  beautifully  powdered  with  a  bluish 
bloom,  h.  Vn 

5.  Common  White  Muscadine.  Amber  MuS" 
cadine.  Chasselas.  Langley  Pom.  t.  35.  Dtiham. 
n.  2.  t.l.  This  resembles  the  Royal  Muscadine, 
but  the  berries  are  smaller :  and  although  it  is  not 
so  sweet  as  the  Royal,  it  is  the  best  grape  that  we 
have  for  a  common  wall,  and  a  great  bearer. 
The  berries  are  round,  and  when  fully  ripe  are  of 
an  amber  colour,  w. 

6.  White  Parsley-leaved  Muscadine.  Ciotat. 
Langley  Pom.  U  48.  f.\.  Duham.  n.  5.  t.  2.  This 
grape  has  round  berries,  white,  juicy,  and  sweet 
There  is  a  sort  of  the  Parsley-leaved  Grape  with  red 
fruit  v% 
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7*  Red  Chasselas.  Bed  Muscadine.  Carol. 
Duham.  n.  3.  This  is  very  like  the  Chasselas  Blanc 
in  size  and  shape ;  but  is  of  a  dark  red  colour.  It 
18  a  very  good  grape,  but  ripens  later  than  the  white. 

8.  White  Muscat  of  Alexandria.  Alexan^ 
drian  Frontinac.  Muscat  of  Jerusalem.  Duham. 
n.  10.  /.  5.  The  berries  are  oval,  hang  loose  on 
bunches,  which  are  long,  and  not  shouldered.  This 
grape  has  a  rich  vinous  juice,  and  is  esteemed  an 
exceeding  good  grape  for  the  hot-house,  h. 

9.  Red  Muscat  of  Alexandria.  This  re- 
sembles the  former ;  only  the  berries  are  red.  h. 

10.  White  Muscat,  from  Lunel.  This  grape 
has  large  oval  berries,  of  an  amber  colour,  and  full 
of  a  vinous  juice.  This  vine  is  a  plentiful  bearer, 
and  highly  esteemed,  h.  v. 

11.  Black  Muscadel.  This  has  large  oval  ber- 
ries,  of  a  black  colour,  and  pleasant  juice,  h. 

12.  Red  Muscadel.  This  has  large  red  berries 
of  an  oval  shape,  and  ripens  late.  The  bunches 
are  very  large,  h. 

IS.  Black  Damascus.  This  has  large,  round, 
black-coloured  berries  ;  the  flesh  is  rich  and  well- 
flavoured.     This  is  an  excellent  late  grape,  h. 

14.  Black  Tripoli.  This  has  large  round 
black  berries,  and  is  an  excellent  grape,  lu 

15.  Black  Spanish.  Aticant  Grape.  This 
grape  has  very  large  bunches,  and  also  large  black 
berries,  of  a  round  shape,  a  little  flat  at  the 
end,  of  a  pleasant  flavour,  h.  v.  It  is  ^  very  good 
bearer. 
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16.  Black  Lisbon.  This  grape  has  large 
rcmnd  juicy  berries,  and  the  bimches  iBsemble  the 
Black  Hamburgh.     This  is  a  good  grape,  h.  v. 

17.  Black  Frontinac.  Muscat  Nwr.  hartley 
Pom.  t.  38.  Diiham.  n.  9.  Poit.  et  Turp.  Fr. 
t.  ISO.  This  grape  has  pretty  large  round  berries, 
loose  on  the  bunches,  which  are  short,  black  when 
ripe,  and  covered  with  a  fine  mealy  powder.  It 
has  a  rich  vinous  juice,  and  ripens  in  October*  Iwo^ 

18.  Red  Frontinac.  Muscat  Rouge,  Duham. 
n.  7.  /.  4.  Poit.  et  Turp.  Fr.  1. 18»  This  is  a  very 
fine  grape,  and  greatly  esteemed:  it  has  targe 
round  brick-coloured  berries ;  the  bunches  are  longer 
than  the  black,  and  the  juice  is  of  a  highly  vinous 
ilavour.  V. 

19.  White  Frontinac.  Muscat  Blanc.  Du^ 
ham.  n.  6.  t.  3.  Langley  Pom.  t.  37.  Poit.  et 
I\trp.  Fr^  1. 17.  This  has  larger  bunches  than 
either  of  the  two  former,  composed  of  round  ber- 
ries, very  closely  clustered,  with  a  fine  bloom  on 
them,  and  sometimes  a  little  spotted  with  brown 
next  the  sun.  The  juice  of  this  grape,  when  fully 
ripe,  is  exquisite.  A.  v.  w* 

20.  Grizzly  Frontinac  Langley  Pom. p.  115* 
This  has  round  berries,  of  a  colour  composed  of 
brown,  dark-red,  and  yellow.  ♦  This  grape  has  an 
excellent  flavour.  h„  v. 


*  This  was  brougbt  into  tingland  by  Sir  William  Temple, 
along  with  the  Arboyce,  Red  Burgundy,  and  a  Black  Muscat, 
called  the  Dowager. 
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21.  White  Sweet  Water.  Pareyl  Drvyf. 
Langktf  Pern.  t.  50.  The  berry  is  large,  round,  of 
a  white  colour,  and  very  agreeable  juice.  This  is 
esteemed  an  excellent  grape,  and  ripens  in  Sep- 
tember, h.  V.  w. 

22.  Black  Sweet  Water.  Langky  Pom.  t.5l. 
This  has  a  small  roundish  berry  of  a  sweet  taste ; 
but,  being  apt  to  crack,  is  not  much  in  repute. 
The  bunches  are  short  and  close.  The  birds  are 
very  fond  of  this  grape,  which  ripens  in  Septem- 
ber.  t7.  W. 

28.  £sp£RioNE.  Turner^ s  Early  Black.  Lang^ 
%  Pom.  t.  45.  Hort.  Soc.  TYans.  3.  p.  98.  t.  2. 
This  has  lai^e  shouldered  bunches,  the  berries  vary 
much  in  shape,  sometimes  round,  frequently  flat* 
rotund,  and  indented  at  the  top  with  the  remains 
of  the  style  ;  there  is  often  a  groove  on  one  or  both 
Sides  decreasing  from  the  head  downwaurd ;  skin 
of  a  deep  purple  ccdour,  inclining  to  black,  and 
thickly  covered  with  blue  meal ;  flesh  adheres  to 
the  skin.  It  has  a  pleasant  taste^  but  not  high- 
flavoured  or  rich.  It  is  very  hardy,  a  great  bearer, 
and  ripens  its  fruit  with  the  Sweet  Water  and 
Muscadine,  w. 

24.  Black  Hamburgh.  Wamer^s  Grape.  The 
bunches  of  this  grape  are  large,  composed  of  large 
oval  black  berries,  of  a  pleasant  sweet  juice  and 
vinous  flavour.  It  is  a  plentiful  bearer,  and  ripens 
in  November,  h.  v. 

25.  Red  Hamburgh.  Gibraltar.  This  has  large 
thin-skinned  berries,  rather  oval,  and  of  a  dark- 
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red,  and  if  fully  ripe  some  of  them  will  turii  black. 
They  have  a  rich  vinous  flavour,  and  ripen  about 
the  same  time  with  the  former.  It  is  an  excellent 
grape,  and  will  ripen  on  the  open  walls  in  good 
seasons,  fuv. 

26.  White  Hamburgh.  Portugal.  This  grape 
has  large  oval-shaped  berries,  and  is  a  pretty  good 
bearer,  h. 

27*  Raisin  D£  Carmes.  Raisin  deCabo.  Hooker 
Pom.  Lond.  t.  10.  This  has  long  loose  bunches, 
with  very  large  berries  of  an  irregular  oval  shape  ; 
skin  thick,  of  a  dusky  reddish-purple  colour,  and 
covered  with  a  fine  meal.  Flesh  firm,  juicy,  and 
rich,  but  somewhat  acid.  It  grows  J^eely,  and 
bears  well.  v.  h. 

28.  Small  Black  Cluster.  Black  Burgundy. 
Langley  Pom.  t.  41.  This  has  small  oval  berries, 
close  on  the  bunches,  which  are  small.  The  leaves 
are  covered  with  a  hoary  down.  This  is  a  very 
pleasant  fruit  v.  w. 

29.  Large  Black  Cluster.  This  is  larger 
than  the  former,  and  has  a  very  rough  harsh  taste. 
Mr.  Speechly  says,  that  he  had  this  grape  from 
Lisbon,  and  was  assured  that  it  is  the  grape  of 
which  they  make  Red  Port  Wine.  I  have  had  the 
same  grape  eight  or  ten  years,  v. 

30.  White  Grape,  from  Alcobaca.  This  grape 
bears  large  bunches  of  oval  white  juicy  berries,  v. 

31.  White  Morillon.  This  has  an  oval-shaped 
juicy  berry.  The  leaves  are  downy  on  the  under 
side.  h.  V. 
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32.  Early  White  Grape,  from  Teneriffe.  The 
berries  are  round,  of  a  middling  size,  and  the  flesh 
remarkably  sweet  and  juicy,  v.  w. 

33.  White  Corinth  Grape.  White  Ascalon. 
Sultana  Raisin.  Dtdiam.  n.  14.  /.  7«  This  has  a 
small  round  berry,  with  a  fine  juicy  flesh  of  an 
agreeable  flavour. 

34.  Black  Corinth.  Currant  Grape.  Zante. 
Black  Ascahn.  Langley  Pom.  t.  46.  f.  1.  This  has 
a  small  roundish  berry,  generally  without  a  stone, 
of  a  deep  black  colour,  much  clustered  on  small 
bunches.  It  has  a  sweet  juice,  and  ripens  in  Oc- 
tober. h.v. 

35.  Aleppo  Grape.  .  This  has  middle-sized 
xoundi9h  berries,  with  a  juicy  flesh  of  a  very  fine 
flavour.  This  is  a  curious  grape,  frequently  striped 
black  and  white,  h.  v. 

36.  Red  Grape,  from  Syracuse.  This  is  a  very 
fine  large  grape,  of  a  red  colour,  and  irregularly 
formed  oval  berries,  h. 

STJ.  Lb  Cceur  Grape.  Morocco  Grape.  This 
grape  has  oval,  heart-shaped  berries  of  a  tawny 
colour,  and  is  highly  esteemed.  Ju 

38.  Golden  Galician  Grape.  This  has  large 
oval  berries,  of  a  yellow  colour,  and  tolerable 
fiavour.  h. 

39.  Black  Raisin  Grape.  This  species  has 
large  black  berries  of  an  oval  form.  The  skin  is 
thick,  and  the  flesh  firm.  h. 

40.  White  Raisin  Grape.  Langley  Pom.  t.  43. 
This  resembles  the  preceding ;  only  that  the  ber* 
ries  are  white,  h. 
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41.  Malvois£«  Blue  Tokay.  Thi&  has  small 
hrownish  berries^  nearly  oval,  powdered  with  a 
hlue  bloom.    The  juice  is  vinoua  h.  v. 

42^  Gia^uiNE  Tokay.  This  is  a  white  grape^ 
the  berries  rather  oval,  with  a  tiiin  sksn^  delicate 
flesh,  and  agreeaUe  juice,  h.  v^ 

43*  LoMBARDY.  Flame^cotoured  Tokay.  Rhenish 
Groipe.  This  has  fine,  large,  round,  flame^coloured 
berries,  full  of  a  fine  juice ;  and  the  bunebes  grow 
to  a  great  size,  frequently  weighing  more  than  six 
pounds,  h.  v^ 

44«  Smyrna  Grape.  This  has  a  large  oval  red 
berry,  of  a  very  fine  flavour,  and  is  esteemed  a  very 
good  grs^.  A«  V. 

45.  Brick  Grape.  Langtey  Pom.  t.  39*  Tbia 
is  so  called  from  its  colour ;  has  small  berries  nearly 
oval,  of  a  deep  red  colour ;  the  skin  is  thin,  and  the 
juice  is  very  sweet*  ik  w^ 

46.  Claret  Grape.  Langtey  Pom.  t.  47*  jC  2* 
This  has  small  black  berries,  nearly  oval,  with  a 
blood-red  juice  j  but  the  grape  is  very  harsh,  if  not 
perfectly  ripe.  The  leaves  die  to  a  deep  red  in 
the  Autumn,  h.  v. 

4ri.  Syrian  Grape*  Jews.  This  has  large,  white^ 
oval  berries,  with  a  thick  skin  and  hard  flesh.  It 
is  a  good  bearer.  A. 

48.  Auvernat.  True  Burgundy  Grape.  Some- 
times called  the  Black  Morillon.  This  is  an  indif* 
ferent  fruit  for  the  table ;  but  is  esteemed  one  of 
the  best  for  making  wine.  The  berries  are  aval» 
looser  on  the  bunches  than  the  cluster  grape,  and 
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therefore   ripen  equally,  v.  w.      There  b  also,  a 
White  and  Grey  Auvemat. 

49-  Cat^s  Ghape.  Tliis  grape  has  small  oval 
berries,  of  a  pale  green  colour*  The  flesh  is  soft  and 
juicy,  but  of  a  very  disagreeable  taste,  unless  quite 
ripe,  h,v. 

60.  Damson  Grape,  This  has  very  large  ovai 
berries,  of  a  purple  colour,  growing  loosely  on  large 
bunches,  k, 

51.  St.  Peter's  Grape.  Black  Grape  from  Pcu 
lestine.  Langley  Pom.  p.  115.  This  has  a  large  oval 
berry,  of  a  deep  black  colour  when  ripe;  the 
bunches  are  large,  and  the  flesh  juicy ;  the  leaves 
are  very  much  divided  ;  it  ripens  late,  v. 

52.  Greek  Grape.  The  berries  are  oval,  of 
a  bluish-white  colour;  and  it  is  esteemed  a  fine 
grape,  h.  v. 

53.  CoRNicHON  Grape.  Duham.  n.  12.  /.  6. 
This  has  berries  of  a  remarkable  shape,  long  and 
narrow,  of  a  white  colour,  with  a  firm  sweet  flesh. 
There  is  also  a  variety  with  black  berries,  h. 

54.  New  Muscat  of  Jerusalem.  This  was  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  PhUlip  Miller,  a  vine  of  which  is 
now  in  the  Botanic  Gardens  at  Chelsea.  It  has 
large  round  berries  of  a  red  colour ;  some  of  .which 
I  have,  in  a  fine  season,  seen  as  large  as  a  goose- 
berry; but,  as  it  does  not  ripen  well  on  the  natural 
wall  in  this  country,  it  might  be  worth  while  to  try 
it  in  a  hot-house,  or  vinery.  It  was  introduced 
here  about  thirty-six  years  ago  (1766.)  h.  v. 

55.  Black  Princk.  Hooker  Pom.  Lond.  t.  45. 
This  has  fine  large  berries,  of  an  oval,  dark  black 
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purple  colour,  covered  with  a  thick  blue  meal ;  the 
skin  is  thick,  and  of  rough  taste ;  flesh  white,  and 
juice  sweet  and  well  flavoured :  the  bunches  grow 
to  a  large  size  ;  I  have  had  them,  in  a  favourable 
season,  on  the  natural  wall,  weigh  a  pound  and  a 
half  This  grape  very  well  deserves  a  place  in  .the 
hot-house  and  vinery.  It  ripens  on  the  natiu^ 
wall  *  in  October.  Last  season  (1801)  I  left  some 
of  them  on  the  vines  till  the  middle  of  November. 

To  ikejbregoing  mat^  he  added: 

Alexandrian  Cioutat     Hort.  Soc.  Tr.  4.  jt^.8.  /.  1» 

Black  Gibraltar, 

Muscat  of  Alexandria. 
Chrystal.     Langley  Pom.  t.  49. 

Constantia,  Red. 

White. 

Kishmush.     HorL  Soc.  Tr.  4.  p.  212.  /.  4. 

Marseilles. 

Miller  Grape.     Miller* s  Burgundy.  Black  Cluster. 

Langley  Pom.  t.  42. 
Muscat  Arrouya.     Poit.  et  Turp.  Fr.  t.131. 
Nice,  White. 
Partridge  Eye. 

Passe  Musk.     Long  Muscadine.     Muscat  Long. 
Pearl  Muscadine. 

Petersburg.     Hort.  Soc.  Tr.  4.  p.QlS. 
Pitmaston  White  Cluster.    Hort.  Soc.  Tr.  3.  p.  249. 

/.  8. 

*  The  time  of  ripening  refers  to  those  on  the  natural  wall ; 
as  on  hot  walls  and  in  houses  it  depends  on  the  time  when  you 
begin  forcing. 
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Poonah.     Hort.  Soc.  Tr.  4.  p.5\Q. 

Raisin  de  Corinthe  Violet  Poit.  et  Turp.  Fr.  L 105. 

Red. 
Sir  Abraham  Pitches's  fine  Black. 
Sweet  Water,  Grove  End.    HorL  Soc.  Tr.  5.  p.  263. 

New  White. 

SitwelPs. 
Teinturier.     Poit.  et  Turp.  Fr.  t.  150. 
Variegated  Chasselas.     Hort.  Soc.  Tr.  1  p.  258. 

tab.  15. 
Verdelho.     Hort.  Soc.  Tr.  2.  p.  106.  tab.  8, 
Wantage.     Hort.  Soc.  Tr.  5,  p,  264f, 
West's  St  Peter, 

From  the  Red  and  White  Constantia  is  made  the. 
famous  Constantia  Wine,  so  called  from  a  place 
near  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 

My  worthy  friend.  Colonel  Paterson*,  informs 
me,  that  this  vine,  when  transplanted  to  but  a 
small  distance  from  that  spot,  produces  a  very  in- 
ferior wine.  In  his  Narrative  he  says,  "  Constantia 
produces  excellent  wine,  though  the  situation  is 
rather  low.  It  is,  however,  preferable  to  all  other 
parts  of  this  district ;  not  only  because  it  is  rather 
more  elevated ;  but  on  account  of  the  nature  of 
the  soil,  which  is  a  light  sandy  loam."  p.  5. 

*  This  gentleman  is  well  known  in  the  literary  world,  by 
his  **  Narrative  of  four  Joumies  into  the  country  of  the  Hotten- 
tots, and  Cafiraria;"  whence  he  sent  a  great  many  new  plants 
land  seeds  to  England.  He  also  brought  home  with  him  some 
curious  skins,  and  good  drawings  of  many  plants,  animals,  &:c« 
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Sdect  Vines  Jor  a  smaU  Garden* 

White  Muscadine ;  White  Sweet  Water ;  Black 
Sweet  Water ;  Large  Black  Cluster ;  Small  Black 
Cluster ;  Miller  Grape. 

St  Peter's,  and  Black  Hamburgh,  will  do  very 
well  in  favourable  seasons. 

Of  the  Propagation  of  Vines* 

The  vine  is  propagated  by  seeds,  cuttings,  and 
layers  :  and  by  grafting  and  inoculation. 

When  vines  are  to  be  raised  from  seed,  it  should 
be  sown  about  the  latter  end  of  February,  or  the 
beginning  of  March,  in  pots  filled  with  light  fresh 
mould,  and  plunged  in  a  moderately  warm  hot- 
bed, gently  sprinkling  the  mould  from  a  watering- 
pot  having  a  fine  rose^  About  six  or  eight  seeds, 
\£  good,  will  be  sufficient  ton  a  pot*  of  forty  or 

*  In  the  vicinity  of  London,  pots  are  denominated  by  the 
mimber  contained  in  what  the  potters  call  a  Cast. 

They  are  delivered  in  at  the  price  of  from  two  sbiUiogs  and 
fo^r-»pence  to  half  a  crown  per  cast,  which  contains  as  under, 
viz. 

The  Ist  size  of  8  in  the  Cast  is  called  Eighu. 

2 12  >  do* Twelves. 

8  16  ■  ■    '       ■  dQ« Sixteens* 

4 24 do.  —  Twenty-fours. 

5 S2 do. Thirty-twos. 

6 48 do.  — —  Forty-eights. 

7 60  ■  do. Sixtya. 

fftns  for  forced  Strawberries,  French-beans,  &c.  ftre  also  ^old 
by  |be  cast,  ^nd  at  the  ^ove  price. 
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sixty  toa  cmti  lbyr»  if  sown  too  thickj  ithe  pbnto 
are  apt  .to  be  drawee  mi  thereby  become  very 
weak.  In  dry  weatber  th#  pola  dipuld  be  watered 
gently  ev&y  dajr :  but  in  wet  or  OMist  weather 
this  may  frequently  be  omitted,  giving  Iton  m 
much  only  as  will  keep  the  mould  moist  till  tkt 
plants  begin  to  vegetate.  The  proper  time  &» 
watering  is  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  sun  is  going 
off  the  &ame.  Observe  to  shut  the  frame  down 
immediately  after  watering:  and  if*  the  heat  be 
not  too  great,  it  may  remain  shut  during  the 
night.  As  the  heat  ot*  the  bed  begins  to  decay^ 
you  must  add  a  lining  of  h(Mrse*dung  and  fresh 
leaves;  which,  when  occasion  xequiresi  may  be 
shaken  qp  and  repaired  by  adding  some  fresh 
leaves  and  dung  to  it,  and  thus  ke^  up  a  proper 
warmth  till  the  plants  have  got  sufficient  strength 
to  do  without  any  bottom  heat. 

About  the  latter  end  of  August  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  take  the  lights  off,  that  the  plai^  may  foe 
hardened  be&re  winter,  taking  care  to  shelter 
tiiem  in  &ames  covered  with  mats»  which  will  ]u^ 
vent  the  frost  in  the  latter  end  of  October  and 
beginning  <^  November  from  injuring  the  tender 
shoots. 

When  the  plants  are  about  six  indbes  hi^^  th^ 
should   be  transplanted  ^ngly  into  deep  forty^ 


Pots  larger  than  eights  are  generally  made  to  order,  and  paid 
fbr  aocordiBg  te  their  siae* 
TbfVf  tse  iooie  loifiller  Asn  siiG^  fw  asedli^ 
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eights,  filled  with  the  same  sort  of  vegetable 
mould  as  is  directed  to  be  used  for  vines  ;  taking 
great  care  not  to  hurt  the  roots,  nor  to  break  the 
leaders :  then  plunge  them  again  into  the  hot-bed: 
but  if  the  heat  of  the  old  bed  be  too  much  de- 
cayed, it  will  be  necessary  to  have  a  new  one  pre- 
ipared  beforehand  to  receive  the  pots  as  soon  as 
the  plants  ar^  transplanted.  If  they  grow  vigor- 
ously, it  will  be  necessary  to  shift  them  into  thirty- 
twos. 

When  the  plants  are  above  six  inches  high,  they 
should  be  carefully  tied  to  small  rods,  leaving  only 
one  stem  for  the  first  year.  The  rods  should  be  as 
high  as  the  frames  will  permit. 

When,  the  leaves  begia  to  drop,  they  should  be 
carefully  picked  off  the  pots,  to  prevent  the  plants 
from  getting  mouldy,  which  would  very  much  in- 
jure  them. 

The  plants  should  be  kept  under  frames,  or  put 
into  the  green-house,  in  hard  winters,  to  shelter 
them  from  severe  frosts.  In  the  spring,  about 
March  or  the  beginning  of  April,  if  from  seed 
ripened  in  this  country,  they  may  be  planted  out 
against  the  walls  where  they  are  to  remain ;  but 
if  from  seed  imported  from  vine  countries,  I  would 
advise  not  to  plant  above  one  or  two  against  the 
wall,  or  in  the  hot-house,  before  you  have  obtained 
a  specimen  of  the  fruit,  and  be  satisfied  that  they 
are  worth  cultivating. 

After  they  are  planted,  they  should  be  cut  at 
the  third  eye,  if  strong;   but  at  the  second,   if 
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'weakly :  at  the  same  time  remember  ta  rub  off  the 
lower  bud  with  your  finger  and  thumb,  as  hereafter 
directed. 

If  vines  are  to  be  propagated  from  cuttings^ 
they  should  be  chosen  from  the  shoots  that  are 
best  ripened,  and  have  the  shortest  joints  ;  always 
having  one  or  two  joints  of  the  last  year's  wood^ 
cutting  it  perfectly  smooth  and  a  little  roimding 
at  the  lower  end,  and  as  near  to  a  joint  of  the  old 
wood  as  possible.     The  upper  end  should  also  be 
cut  smooth  and  sloping  towards  the  wall ;  but  if 
they  are  planted  in  beds  or  borders,  let  the  cut 
always  face  towards  the  North.     When  cuttings 
are  planted  against  piers  or  walls,  let  it  be  at  about 
a  foot  distant  from  each  other,  according  to  the 
vacant  space,  and  so  deep  as  to  have  the  second 
eye  level  with  the  ground;    remembering  always 
to  rub  off  the  lower  eye.     By  so  doing,  if  no  acci- 
dent  happens  to  the  top  bud,  there  will  be  a  shoot 
produced  from  each  eye,  with  a  little  one  under, 
which  shoidd  always  be  rubbed  off  as  soon  as  it 
begins  to  swell  j   for,  if  suffered  to  grow  to  any 
considerable  size,  you  will  be  in  danger  of  injuring 
the  large  one  in  rubbing  the  small  one  off.     Re- 
member also  to  pick  off  all  the  runners  and  side- 
shoots,  as  before  directed,  leaving  only  two  shoots, 
which   should  be  trained   at   their    full   length. 
About  January  or  February  they  may  be  pruned, 
leaving  one  or  two  eyes  on  each  according  to  the 
strength  of  the  shoot,  which  should  be  managed 
as  shall  be  more  fully  explained  hereafter. 
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tksi  firat  ymni  cspedollji  if  the  MimBieK  be 
dacj^  and  proper  atteiitk>»  be  nat  paui-  te  the.  watec% 
ing  of  them,  they  will  make  but  little  progcess ; 
bot  iir  the  secoacb  jean  yovk  watt  plainly  discern 
whick  is  tbe  strongesft  pbnt^  whick  only  diould  be 
left  to  fiH}  up?  tbe  TMMiaat  space  on^  the  wall ;  the 
test  shoold  be  takem  up'  aaid  planted  in.  othej?  skur 
atibnai  wfaese  they  aoe  wanted. 

Mr^S^ecMy  and  others  practise  a^  asefhod  of 
propa^tingr  the  wna  &om  one  eye,  and  a  few 
ihehes  e(f  thei  pvecsdtng  year's  wood,  which  he 
prefbfs  tO)  those  nuaed  b^  euttiogji  in  the  ccnnmoR 
way,,  for  the*  Ibllowing  reasons;  *^  They  have-  iBore 
abcoidasit  root^  giom  shooter  jointed,,  are  more 
^oliflb,  mAwSk,  if  pemutted,  comeinti^  bearing 
the  si0co»d  yeas;'* 

Yoa  shcmtib  make  cboiee  of  tile  euttifig»  after 
a  warfli  di^  aeasoa  such  aa  last:  year  (liSOO) ; 
bort  not  after  sHdit  a»  the  year  before^,  when;  the 
wood  (fid  nott  riipen  propedy^  owing  to  ths'  wet 
and  ce4d  season^  Elach  enttiBg  shouLi  have  two 
inehea  of  the  old  wood,,  with  one  eye  of  the  new* 
When  you  paune  yooe  Tines^.  joo!  wiUl  faafre  great 
^choice ;  yoir  should  tiion:  sefact  youc  cuttings  of  a 
ml^iing  sisse,  the  wood*  round  andi  perfectly 
r^enedl  Pots*  ai<e  toi^be  fiUnd  with  neb  light 
«ioul^  that  hasi  been,  well:  mdlioratedl  and  pr^aiMl 
some  time'  before*^  The  cutt&ngs  are  then  to  be 
prepared  fm  plantii^  as  feMows^  The  bottMot  put 
shocM  be  eut  perftdfy  anoodt::  and.  if  anif  of  the 
old  dead  snag»  remaki^  thejn  should  be  cut.  off 
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close  to  the  quick  wood^  and  the  fop  cat  abpitig 
towardsr  the  back  of  the  hot*hoiise  or  irame  wfadn 
placed  in  them.  I  would  recommend  {^Mittng 
only  one  cutting  in  each:  pot»  which  as  to  siae 
should  be  a  deep  jfbrty-eight ;  by  tiiat  means  thto 
plants  will  grow  much  stronger  and  quicker  thim 
when  many  are  crowded  together,  and  the  sim 
a»d  air  will  have  a  freer  admission  to  ripen^  the 
wood;  for,  when  many  are  planted  in  one  po% 
they  shade  one  another,  and  in  a  consddera/ble 
degree  prevent  the  sun  and  air  from  passing  freely 
among  tliem.  When  the  plants  b^gpb  to  get 
strong,,  and  the  pots  fiill  of  roots,  it  will  be  Deees» 
sary  to  shift  them  from  the  forty-ei^^its  to  the 
thirty-twos. 

The  above  mode  is  best  adapted  for  private 
garden^  but  for  nurserymen,  &a  who  raise  plante 
for  sale,  and  cannot  conveniently  spare  so-  mo^ 
room,  it  n^iy  be  necessaiy  to  plant  tluree  or  moite 
cuttings  in  each  pot 

The  same  roles  for  waterings  tnmmfianlingi 
shifting,  &c*  are  to  be  observed  beve  as  for 
seedlings. 

A  met^CKl  very  frequently  practised  by  nurswjry 
men  and  gaodeners,  when  they  wish  to  have  th^ 
plants  fit  &r  sale  the  same  yeary  is  to  plant  them 
in  potSr  and  place  them  in  the  hot-honst^  asneng 
the  tan^  or  the  flues,  oe  round  the  curbs<  of  the 
pit.  I  saw  this  method  practised  last  year,<  witii 
gnsat  success,  by  Messrs.  Lee  and^  Kennedy^  in 
their  hot-house  at  the  vineyard,  Hammeramith, 
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They  may  be  raised  in  this  manner,  either 
planting  them  smgly  in  small  pots,  or  several  in  a 
pot,  according  to  its  size,  transplanting  them  sepa- 
rately when  they  have  taken  root.  In  proceeding 
thus,  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  a  hot^bed  ready, 
to  plunge  the  pots  in  as  soon  as  they  are  trans- 
planted. By  this  means  you  will  forward  their 
growth  very  much,  and  before  autumn  have  them 
fit  for  sale. 

Vines  are  also  propagated  by  layers  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner. 

They  may  be  propagated  by  stools  in  the  open 
quarters,  in  the  same  manner  as  nurserymen  pro- 
pagate forest-trees  and  shrubs ;  but  tlie  best  way 
is  to  take  layers  from  walls  or  palings,  pbserving 
to  train  the  shoots  at  full  length  during  the  sum- 
mer. Then,  about  the  month  of  February,  take 
some  of  the  finest  and  strongest  shoots,  and  lay 
them  across  the  footpath  into  pots  (twenty-fours 
or  sixteens)  filled  with  fresh  mould,  and  plunged 
in  the  ground  about  two  inches  below  the  surface ; 
at  the  same  time  making  an  incision  or  two  in  the 
old  wood,  or  giving  it  a  twist  just  below  a  joint : 
they  will  generally  take  without  notching  or  twist- 
ing :  yet,  as  it  is  the  surer  way,  I  would  advise  it 
^  to  be  done.  (Introducing  the  shoots  through  the 
bottom  of  the  pots  is  now  laid  aside,  as  the  layers 
generally  have,  when  this  method  is  followed, 
larger  roots  below  than  in  the  pots.)  The  layers 
should  then  be  cut,  leaving  two  or  three  strong 
eyes  upon  each.  «* 
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When  the  shoots  begin  to  run,  they  should  be 
tied  to  long  stakes,  to  prevent  their  being  broken 
by  the  wind.  All  the  runners  and  side-shoots  are 
to  be  picked  off, .  leaving  only  two  or  three  fine 
strong  shoots  on  each  plant,  which  should  be 
trained  at  full  length  during  the  summer. 

After  the  shoots  are  laid,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
mulch  them  with  good  rotten  dung,  or  rotten 
leaves,  which  will  keep  the  mould  moist ;  and  in 
very  dry  summers,  such  as  the  last  (1800),  it  will 
be  necessary  to  give  them  a  good  watering  once 
or  twice  a  week :  this  will  wash  in  the  dung  or 
leaves  about  the  roots,  and  cause  the  layers  to  shoot 
more  vigorously. 

By  this  method  of  laying,  you  may  have  two  or 
three  rows  of  layers  from  one  wall :  taking  care  to 
lay  the  branches  alternately,  and  to  keep  the  pots 
plunged  about  two  inches  below  the  level  of  the 
ground. 

In  choosing  vines  from  the  nursery,  I  would  re- 
commend those  which  have  the  strongest  and 
longest  shoots. 

If  the  foregoing  directions  are  properly  attended 
to,  the  plants  will  be  well  rooted  in  the  pots  before 
autumn,  and  fit  for  planting  in  vineries,  hot- 
houses, &c. 

When  any  are  to  be  planted  out,  they  should 
be  carefully  cut  off  from  the  mother  vine,  and 
carried  in  the  pots  to  where  they  are  intended  to 
be  planted;    taking  care  to  preserve  the  ball  as 
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flMCb  as  possible  when  they  aare  turned  out  of 
thepots* 

If  the  season  be  warm  and  fine,  the  grapes  of 
early  kinds  ripen  very  well  on  these  layers  before 
they  are  taken  up ;  and,  if  properly  mans^ed,  they 
will  bear  some  fruit  the  first  year  after  plantings 
One  €xi*  the  strongest  shoots  must  be  left  nearly  at 
full  length,  cntting  it  as  high  a»  the  uppermost 
full  bud,  leaving  nothing  but  round  well-ripened 
wood.  If  tkere  are  three  shoots,  the  remaining 
two'  should  be  cut  so  as  to  leave  only  two  full  eyes 
upon  each,  which  should  be  trained  at  ftill  length, 
as  before  directed,  to  produce  fine  wood  for  next 
year.  The  shoot  which  was  trained  the  preceding 
year  riiould  then  be  cut  down,  leaving  only  two 
strong  eyes  to  produce  wood  for  the  following 
year  ^  and  so  on  every  year,  cutting  the  branches 
alternately ;  by  so  doing,,  yon  will  be  able  to  keep 
your  walls  always  covered  with  fine  healthy  beai^ 
ing  wood.  Thus  a  great  deal  of  time  is  saved  in 
ftimishing  hot-houseSj  vineries,  &c. 

This  method  of  laying  is  practised  with  great 
success,  by  many  nurserymen  in  the  nei^ourhood 
of  London  ^  in  partici^ar  by  Messrs.  Gray  and 
Wear  at  Brompton-park  niirsery,  and  by  Messi94 
Kirke  at  Brompton ;  each  of  whom  raises-  annually 
several  hundred  plants,  for  which  they  find  a  great 
demand.' 

If  any  vines  that  have  been  raised  from  seed 
should  not  prove  to  be  of  a  good  flavour,  they  will 
be  very  fit  to  graft  or  inarch  the  finer  sorts  of  vines 
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0&  t  as  the  coarser  sorts  grow  more  vigorotis  ttum 
the  fitter^  they  are  for  that  reason  fitter  for  graftii^ 
or  inarching. 

The  best  manure  for  vines  is  a  mixture  of  ve- 
getable mottkl  *,  rotten  spit-dung,  and  fresh  loam 
(turf  and  all) ;  this  should  be  thrown  in  a  heap,  and 
firequently  turned,  for  a  year  or  two»  before  it  is 
used. 

ObiervfUions  and  Experiments  on  the  Training  and  Pruning 

of  Vines. 

The  following  is  the  method  that  I  pursued 
with  some  vines  which  were  planted  against  the 
piers  of  a  south  wall,  and  among  old  peacbesi  nec- 
tarines, plums,  &c. 

When  I  took  them,  in  hand,  the  fruit  was  so  smaU 
and  hard  as  to  render  it  unfit  to  be  sent  to  the 
table.  The  vines  were  trained  upright,,  which 
caused  them  to  grow  so  luxuriantly  that  the  sap 
flowed  into  the  branches  instead  of  the  fruit 

la  the  year  1789^  I  let  two  strong  branches 
grow  to  their  full  length  without  topping  them  in 
the  Summer.  In  t790>  I  trained  them  in  a  ser^ 
pentineform  {See  Plate  X.),  leaving  about  thirty 
eyes  on  each  shoot,  which  produced  one  hundred 
and  twenty  fine  bunches  of  gri^s,  weighing  from 
one  pound  to  a  pound  and  a  quarter  each.  Every 
one  that  saw  them,  said  that  the  large  ones  were 
as  fine,  as  forced  gr^es  i   while  the  small  ones 

*  F^  prodacnig  vegettAle  mouldy  see  p^  145. 
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produced  from  branches  of  the  same  vine,  trained 
and  pruned  in  the  old  way,  were  bad  natural 
grapes,  and  not  above  twice  the  size  of  large 
currants. 

More  fully  to  prove  the  success  attending  this 
experiment,  I  next  year  trained  five  plants  in  the 
same  way,  allowing  the  shoots  intended  for  bearing 
wood  to  run  to  their  full  length  in  summer,  training 
them  wherever  there  was  a  vacancy  between  the 
old  trees ;  where  there  was  none,  I  ran  them  along 
the  top  of  the  wall,  without  topping  them.  In 
Winter  I  trained  them  in  a  serpentine  manner,  so  as 
to  fill  the  wall  as  regularly  as  possible :  they  were 
as  productive  as  those  in  the  former  year. 

After  a  three  years  trial,  I  thought  I  was  war- 
ranted to  follow  the  same  practice  with  the  whole ; 
and  in  the  year  1793,  I  sent,  for  the  use  of  His 
Majesty  and  the  Royal  Family,  three  hundred  and 
seventy-eight  baskets  of  Grapes,  each  weighing 
about  three  pounds,  without  planting  a  single  Vine 
more  than  there  were  the  preceding  year,  in  which 
I  was  able  to  send  only  fifty-six  baskets  of  the  same 
weight :  and  those  so  bad  and  ill-ripened  that  I  was 
ashamed  of  them,  as  they  were  not  fif  to  be  sent  to 
the  table. 

In  this  year  there  was  more  than  a  quarter  of 
the  crop  destroyed  by  birds  and  insects,  and  rotted 
by  the  wet.  * 

Although  the  above  statement  is  within  the 
bounds  of  truth,  it  may  appear  to  the  reader  like 
an  exaggeration ;  but  it  is  in  the  power  of  every 
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one,  who  will  follow  the  directions  here  given,  to 
prove  the  advantage  that  will  accrue  from  this 
method  of  training* 

The  above  experiments  were  all  made  on  the 
natural  walls,  and  I  hope  will  be  suflicient  to  con- 
vince every  unprejudiced  person  of  the  great  ad- 
vantage that  the  serpentine  methodof  training  Vines 
possesses  above  the  common  way. 

It  may  be  proper  to  observe,  that  the  shoots 
should  be  brought  as  near  as  possible  from  the 
bottom  of  the  Vine,  that  the  wall  may  be  well 
covered.  When  the  walls  are  high,  and  the  shoots 
from  the  serpentine  branches  strong,  we  some- 
times let  them  remain ;  but  if  the  walls  are  low, 
and  the  serpentine  branches  produce  weak  shoots, 
we  cut  them  out  in  the  autumnal  pruning,  and 
train  up  the  strongest  of  the  young  wood  in 
their  room ;  as  directed  in  the  explanation  of 
Plate  X. 

Of  the  Pruningy  and  Training  of  Vinesm 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  wood  must  be 
strong,  or  the  Vines  will  produce  small  bunches. 
If  that  be  the  case,  cut  them  down  to  two  or  three 
eyes,  in  order  to  have  strong  wood  for  next  year. 
Vines  bear  their  fruit  on  the  wood  that  was  pro- 
duced the  preceding  year.  If  there  be  a  great 
deal  of  old  naked  wood  on  them,  as  generally  is 
the  case  with  some  small  weak  shoots  at  the  ex- 
tremities, always  cut  them  down  as  near  to  the 
ground  as  possible ;  you  will  then  have  no  fruit 
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Ibr  that  year*  Or  }k>u  may  cut  every  other  shoott 
leaving  the  old  ones  to  produce  some  small  Grapes. 
The  next  year  you  will  have  plenty  of  fine  wood, 
provided  you  take  care  to  nail  in  the  strongest 
shoots,  and  pick  ofi*  all  the  side  shoots  that  are 
produced  from  the  eyes,  pinching  them  off  with 
the.  finger  and  thumb,  or  cutting  them  out  with  a 
sharp  penknife  close  to  the  bud  or  eye ;  but  never 
twist  them,  for  by  twisting  them,  you  will  hurt  the 
bud  that  produces  the  Grapes  next  year  j  always 
observing  to  cut  as  near  to  a  bud  as  possible, 
and  taking  care  to  lay  in  the  wood  very  thin  in 
Summer,  that  the  sun  and  air  may  be  freely  ad- 
mitted to  ripen  it :  by  these  means  it  will  grow 
very  strong.  Take  care  also  to  keep  the  shoots 
nailed  to  the  wall,  which  will  prevent  their  being 
broken  by  the  high  winds ;  observing  to  pick  off 
all  the  side-shoots  every  time  you  nail  them* 
which  ought  to  be  done  several  times  during  the 
Summer  months,  according  to  the  quickness  of 
their  growth.  In  fine  weather  they  wiU  grow  so 
very  quick,  that  you  will  have  occasion  to  look 
over  them  once  every  fortnight  or  three  weeks,  if 
you  wish  to  have  them  in  good  order.  Never  suffer 
.  the  Vines  to  run  together  in  a  cluster  and  to  mat, 
which  will  infallibly  ruin  them  for  bearing  the 
I  succeeding  year.  Top  the  shoots  that  have  been 
/  trained  in  a  serpentine  manner,  as  soon  as  the 
;  Grapes  come  to  the  size  of  very  small  Green  Peas^ 
I     a  joint  or  two  above  the  fruit }  but  never  top  the 
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leading  sbooL,  nor  that  which  you  int^id  shoiik) 
bear  fruit  next  year. 

I  shall  now  give  some  directions  for  the  seccmd 
year's  pruning. 

I  would  never  recommend  the  pruning  of  Vines 
till  the  beginning  of  February,  except  in  such  a 
season  as  the  present ;  for  they  are  more  forward 
now  (in  the  middle  of  January)  than  they  were  last 
year  in  the  latter  end  of  March  :  this  is  owing  to 
the  fine  Autumn  and  mild  Winter,  and  the  wpod 
being  so  weU  ripened  in  the  preceding  Summer, 
It  is,  however,  very  common  with  some  to  begin 
pruning  soon  after  the  fall  of  the  leaf)  before  the 
wood  becomes  hard ;  but  If  a  frost  sets  in  before 
the  wood  is  hard,  in  particular  after  wet  Summers 
and  Autumns,  it  will  be  very  much  Injured;  I 
have  frequently  seen  it  almost  killed  after  autumnal 
pruning.  We  often  have  fine  weather  in  the 
months  of  October,  November,  and  December, 
with  sun  and  drying  winds,  which  helps  to  ripen 
the  wood  after  wet  Autumns. 

When  the  Vine-leaves  begin  to  fall,  remember 
always  to  take  a  soft  broom  and  sweep  them  off 
upwards  in  a  gentle  manner,  which  will  be  pf  great 
service  in  assisting  to  harden  the  wood 

When  you  begin  to  prune  in  February,  always 
make  choice  of  the  strong^t  and  longest  shoots, 
levying  them  as  long  as  you  find  the  eyes  good  and 
plump,  and  the  wood  round ;  but  by  no  means 
leave  them  when  they  become  flat ;  as  in  that  case 
they  seldom  bear  fruit ;  and  if  they  do,  it  will  be. 
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very  small.  I  never  lay  in  any  that  has  less  than 
fifteen,  and  from  that  to  thirty  good  eyes,  accord- 
ing  to  the  strength  of  the  shoot,  which  will  pro- 
duce two  bunches  from  every  good  eye.  I  have 
had  seventy  bunches  of  grapes  from  one  shoot. 
The  shoots  that  have  borne  fruit  in  the  preceding 
year  should  be  cut  out  next  year,  except  when 
you  want  to  fill  the  wall,  and  the  shoots  are  very 
strong.  You  will  always  get  plenty  of  fine  healthy 
young  wood,  if  you  are  careful  when  you  prune  in 
the  Winter;  therefore  never  leave  any  but  fine 
strong  wood,  always  cutting  at  the  second,  third,  or 
fourth  eye ;  remembering  to  rub  the  lowest  bud 
oflF,  and  that  which  comes  out  at  the  joint  between 
the  new  and  last  year's  wood.  By  these  means 
you  will  get  as  much  fruit  from  these  short  shoots 
as  you  would  have  by  the  common  way  of  pruning. 
You  must  always  observe  to  leave  two  or  three  of 
the  strongest  shoots  for  next  year's  bearing  wood, 
and  never  top  them.  If  you  have  not  room  to 
train  them,  you  may  lead  them  over  the  tops  of  the . 
other  trees,  if  the  Vines  are  planted  against  Piers ; 
or  you  may  run  them  behind  the'  standards,  if 
there  be  any,  which  is  generally  the  case  when  the 
walls  are  high ;  thus  you  will  cover  all  the  wall, 
which  will  have  a  very  beautiful  appearance  when 
the  fruit  is  ripe,  besides  furnishing  a  plentiful 
supply  of  fine  Grapes  for  the  table.  You  may  riin 
the  shoots  at  the  bottom  of  the  wall  behind  the 
dwarf  trees,  or  you  may  tack  them  down  over  the 
top  of  the  wall  on  the  other  side,  provided  the 
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vralls  are  low.  I  have  had  very  fine  Grapes  on 
East  and  West  walls,  in  good  seasons,  betweea 
Peaches,  Plums,  &c.  particularly  when  the  trees 
are  young.  You  must  keep  cutting  in  the  Vines  as 
the  other  trees  grow  and  fill  up  the  walls.  I  also 
train  them  over  the  tops  of  trees  on  each  side ; 
which  never  does  any  harm  to  the  trees  below^ 
provided  you  keep  them  nailed  to  the  wall.  I  have 
also  planted  Vines  between  trees  on  North  and 
East  aspects,  and  trained  them  over  the  tops  of  the 
South  and  West  walls,  to  fill  the  upper  parts,  tiU 
the  Peaches  and  Nectarines  cover  them.  .  I  then 
cut  away  part  of  the  Vines,  leaving  only  as  many 
shoots  as  I  may  think  necessary. 

Two  years  ago  I  removed  some  old  Apricots 
that  covered  a  wall  about  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
five  feet  long,  and  planted  them  against  a  new 
wall,  leaving  five  Vines  that  were  planted  against 
the  piers.  These  five  plants  have,  in  the  course, 
of  two  years,  covered  the  above  wall  from  top  to 
bottom,  and  bear  plenty  of  fine  Gnqpes  every 
yisar.  I  also  moved  an  old  Vine  on  the  wall  near 
to  the  above,  and  cut  it  in  pretty  close ;  it  has  in 
three  years  spread  twenty-six  yards,  and  bears  very 
fine  fruit 

Against  one  of  the  piers  had  been  planted  a 
black  Hamburgh  Grape,  and  at  the  other  side  of 
the  same  pier  was  planted  a.  Muscadine,  at  the 
distance. of  about  two  feet  from  each  other;  I 
pruned  them  both  according  to  my  method,  and, 
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the  seopnd  year  after,  they  produced  one  thousand 
one  hundred  bunches  of  fine  Grapes. 

I  also  tried  an  experiment  by  taking  some  shoots 
from  a  South  wall,  opening  the  ground  deep  enough 
to  lay  them  in  across  the  footpath  at  the  distance 
of  about  four  feet  from  the  wall,  and  tied  them  to 
stakes,  training  them  as  Espaliers,  laying-in  the 
wood  as  directed  for  walls,  and  keeping  them  as 
low  as  possible,  that  they  might  not  shade  the 
bottom  of  the  wall ;  I  also  pruned  them  as  I  do 
those  against  walls,  lajdng  the  shoots  in  very  long, 
except  those  that  were  intended  to  bear  iruit  next 
year,  from  which  I  took  off  all  the  side  shoots  and 
runners  against  the  walls  and  Espaliers.  In  a 
favourable  season  these  bear  very  fine  fhrit,  better 
than  what  is  got  from  the  walls  by  the  old  method 
of  pruning. 

Always  observe  to  use  the  Composition  as  soon 
after  pruning  as  possible.  As  the  Vine  is  very 
porous,  it  soon  imbibes  the  wet  and  moisture,  which 
brings  it  quickly  to  decay. 

If  at  any  time  a  Vine  should  be  cut  late  in  the 
season,  it  will  be  apt  to  bleed  much ;  in  that  case, 
the  powder  must  be  applied,  repeating  the  applica- 
tion till  the  bleeding  stops. 

I  cut  two  strong  Vine-branches  in  the  month  of 
June  and  three  more  in  July,  in  very  hot  weather, 
on  purpose  to  try  the  effect  of  the  powder  in 
stopping  the  bleeding.  The  sap  rose  so  strong 
that  it  worked  out  at  the  top  in  a  froth;   I  iq)- 
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plied  the  powder,  which  in  a  short  time  entirely, 
stopped  it 

Although  the  foregoing  directions  and  observ« 
ations  are  chiefly  for  Vines  on  the  natural  wall,  X 
have  recommended  the  same  method  to  be  practised 
for  forced  Grapes, 

I  shall  now  give  some  Directions  Jbr  the  Watering  of  Vines. 

After  the  Grapes  are  set  and  begin  to  swell, 
you  may  water  them  with  the  Barrow-^Engine, 
sprinkling  them  all  over  the  leaves  and  fruit, 
pressing  your  fore  finger  over  tlie  top  of  the  pipe ; 
by  doing  this  you  can  throw  the  water  as  fine  as 
small  rain,  which  will  wash  aU  the  dust  off  the 
vines  and  leaves,  that  are  frequently  covered  with 
it,  especially  if  the  garden  be  near  a  public  road, 
as  is  the  case  at  Kensington,  You  should  alsa 
wash  the  insects  off  the  trees. 

In  fine  weather  1  sprinkle  all  the  wall-tc^s- 
three  times  a  week,  which  keeps  them  clear  from 
insects,  and  promotes  the  swelling  of  the  fruit;, 
but  this  operation  must  never  be  performed  wheifc 
the  nights  are  cold  and  frosty.  You  should  \»gixk 
to  sprinkle  the  trees  when  the  sun  is  in  an  ob|iqu§. 
direction,  or  gone  off  the  wall,  which  may  be 
about  four  o'clock  on  a  South  aspect ;  by  doiu^  i^ 
at  this  time,  the  leaves  will  have  time  to  dry  before 
night,  and  so  prevent  the  frosty  if  there  shpuJid  be 
any  in  the  night,  from  injuring  them.  |n  very  hot 
and  dry  weather,  give  the  trees  ^  good  hqt^pQ) 
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watering  once  a  week,  which  will  forward  the 
swelling  of  the  fruit  Vines  require  a  great  deal 
6f  watering ;  but  when  the  fruit  is  fully  swelled, 
you  should  leave  it  off;  particularly  when  the 
nights  begin  to  get  cold,  as  it  would  hurt  the  fla- 
vour of  the  fruit 

We  shall  say  something  in  this  place  respecting 
the  preservation  of  Grapes  from  flies,  wasps,  and 
birds ;  but  for  ftdl  directions  on  that  head,  see  the 
Chapter  On  Insects,  &c. 

^s  soon  as  the  large  fly  makes  its  appearance, 
you  must  provide  plenty  of  bottles  a  little  more 
than  half  filled  with  some  sweet  liquor  to  entice 
the  flies  to  enter  them,  where  they  will  be  drowned. 
You  must  hang  the  bottles  on  the  nails  at  proper 
distances  all  over  the  Vines,  and  also  place  some 
of  them  at  the  bottom  of  the  walls.  The  blue 
fly  comes  much  earlier  than  the  wasp,  and  you  will 
find  it  no  less  destructive  to  the  fruit  It  will 
therefore  be  necessary  to  hang  up  the  bottles  be- 
times, in  order  to  destroy  as  many  of  them  as  pos- 
sible before  the  wasp  makes  its  appearance,  and 
have  the  bottles  ready  for  this  second  enemy. 

When  the  Grapes  begin  to  ripen,  you  will  be 
troubled  with  other  enemies ;  the  birds  will  now 
begin  to  attack  the  fruit ;  it  will  then  be  necessary 
to  bag  some  of  your  fine  handsome  bunches,  but  to 
bag  them  all  would  be  an  endless  job,  if  you  have 
a  frill  crop  and  a  large  garden.  I  have  had  five 
men  bagging  for  three  weeks,  and  yet  could  not 
bag  the  half  of  what  were  on  one  wdL 
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.  Where  the  bunches  are  very  thick,  the  quickest 
way  is  to  cover  the  trees  with  nets,  or  buntine, 
(a  kind  of  stuff  of  which  ships*  colours  are  made), 
which  will  admit  a  free  air  to  the  Grapes,  and  will 
dry  soon  after  rain.  They  will  also  be  a  good 
covering  for  the  trees  in  the  Spring,  in  cold,  wet, 
or  snowy  weather.  Always  observe,  that  the 
bunches  of  Grapes  should  be  kept  under  the  shade 
of  the  leaves  till  they  begin  to  ripen ;  then  you 
may  begin  to  pick  off  the  leaves  which  cover  the 
iruit,  (leaving  those  a  little  above  it  to  be  a  shelter 
from  the  wet  and  frost  in  the  nights);  this  will 
assist  the  ripening  of  the  fruit;  and  take  off  only 
a  few  leaves  at  a  time,  according  to  the  quantity 
of  Grapes  to  be  gathered  at  once :  by  these  means 
your  friiit  will  continue  three  times  as  long  in 
succession  as  it  would  if  the  leaves  were  picked 
off  all  at  one  time. 

I  have  often  seen  all  the  leaves  taken  off  fvcm 
the  fruit  soon  after  it  was  set,  which  prevents^  it 
from  swelling,  and  the  fruit  will  become  hard  and 
small«  and  will  generally  crack. 

When  the  leaves  are  not  too  thick,  they  admit, 
tlie  rays  of  the  sun  to  pass  through,  and  9  warm, 
glow  of  heat  will  be  reflected  from  the  wall* 

You  may  find  it  convenient  to  let  the  grapes  hfii^ 
as  long  on  the  walls  as  you  can ;  I  have  often  let 
them  hang  till  the  middle  of  November,  only 
covering  them  with  nets,  or  buntine^ 

When  the  frost  begins  to  set  in  sharp,  yon 

q3 
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should  then  gather  the  Grapes.  Where  there  are 
several  bunches  in  one  branch  you  may  cut  it  oS, 
leaving  about  six  inches  in  lengtii,  or  more,  of  the 
wood,  according  to  the  distance  between  the 
bunches,  and  a  little  on  the  outside  of  the  fruit  at 
each  end;  seal  both  ends  with  some  common  seal- 
ing*-wax,  such  as  wine-merchants  use  for  sealing 
their  bottles  with,  which  you  may  buy  at  the  wax- 
chandler's  ;  then  hang  them  across  a  line  in  a  dry 
room,  taking  care  to  clip  out,  with  a  pair  of  scis- 
sars,  any  of  the  berries  that  begin  to  decay  or 
become  mouldy,  which  if  left  would  taint  the 
<)lliers.  In  this  way  I  have  kept  Grapes  till  the 
sixth  of  February ;  but,  if  they  are  cut  before 
the  bunches  are  too  ripe,  they  may  be  kept  much 
longer. 

Having  plenty  of  Grapes  in  the  Winter  makes  a 
great  addition  for  the  table ;  and.  if  properly  kept, 
they  will  be  of  a  much  finer  flavour  than  the  Portu- 
gal Grapes,  which  are  generally  at  a  very  high 
price  during  the  Winter  and  Spring. 

Grapes  may  also  be  kept  by  packing  them  in 
jars  (every  bunch  being  first  wrapped  up  in  soft 
paper),  and  covering  every  layer  with  bran,  which 
should  be  well  dried  before  it  is  used,  laying  a 
little  of  it  in  the  bottom  of  the  jar ;  then  a  layer 
of  Grapes,  and  so  on,  a  layer  of  bran  and  of 
Grapes  alternately,  till  you  have  filled  the  jar ; 
then  shake  it  gently,  and  fill  it  to  the  top  with 
bran,  laying  some  paper  over  it,  and  covering  the 
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top  with  a  bladder  tied  firmly  on  to  exclude  the 
air ;  then  put  on  the  top  or  cover  of  the  jar,  observ* 
ing  that  it  fits  as  close  as  possible.  These  jam 
should  be  kept  in  a  room  where  you  can  have  a  fire 
in  wet  or  damp  weather* 
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OF   FIGS. 


Different  SarU  de$cribecL  —  Of  Raisings  Pruning^  Trainings  and 

SheUering  Fig'Trees. 

The  Fig  has  been  cultivated  in  England  ever 
since  the  year  1548.  Tumer^s  Names  of  Herhes^ 
Sign.  Dij.  Some  of  the  oldest  that  we  know  of  in 
this  kingdom  are  in  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury's 
gardens  at  Lambeth. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  arranged  in  the  third 
order  of  Linnaeus's  twenty-third  class,  entitled  Poly, 
gamia  Dioecia,  and  is  named  Ficus  Carica. 

The  Jblhtoing  are  the  Sorts  best  toorth  cultivating  in  this 

Country.. 

1.  Brown  Chesnut-coloured  Ischia.  This  is 
one  of  the  largest  that  we  have :  it  is  of  a  brown 
or  chesnutcolour  on  the  outside,  and  purple  within; 
the  grains  aie  large,  and  the  pulp  sweet  and  high- 
flavoured.  It  ripens  in  August ;  and  if  planted 
against  a  hot  wall,  two  crops  may  be  obtained 
annually. 

S.  Black  Ischia  Fig.  This  is  a  short  middle- 
sized  fiuit,  flat  at  the  top ;  the  skin  is  almost  black 
when  ripe,  and  the  inside  of  a  deep  red.  The  flesh 
is  high-flavoured,  and  the  trees  good  bearers. 
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3.  Green  Ischia  Fig.  This  is  an  oblong  fruit, 
nearly  globular  at  the  top,  with  a  green  skin ;  but, 
being  thin,  is  stained  thrpugh  of  a  brownish  cast  by 
the  pulp  when  full  ripe*  The  inside  is  purple,  and 
the  flesh  high-flavoured.  It  is  ripe  about  the  middle 
of  September. 

4.  Small  Brown  lacHiA  Fig*  This  is  a  small 
pyramidal  fruit ;  the  skin  of  a  light-brown ;  the 
flesh  of  a  purple  cast,  and  of  high  flavour.  It  ripens 
in  October. 

5.  Yellow  Ischia  Fig.  This  is  a  large  fruit, 
the  skin  yellow,  and  the  flesh  purple  and  well- 
flavoured.     It  ripens  in  October. 

6.  Small  White  Earlt  Fig.  Langley  Pom, 
L52*  This  is  a  roundish  fruit,  flat  at  the  top, 
with  a  very  short  foot-stalk ;  the  skin  is  of  a  pale 
yellow  when  ripe :  the  flesh  is  white  and  sweet.  It 
is  ripe  about  the  latter  end  of  August,  or  beginning 
of  September. 

7.  Black  Genoa  Fig.  This  is  a  long  fruit, 
broad  at  the  top,  but  slender  at  the  stalk,  of  a  dark- 
purple  colour,  nearly  black,  with  a  meal  over  it,  the 
inside  of  a  bright  red,  and  the  flesh  very  high- 
flavoured.     It  ripens  in  the  latter  end  of  August. 

8.  Large  White  Genoa  Fig.  Foil,  et  Turp. 
Fr.  t.  4.  This  is  a  large  globular  fruit,  lengthened 
to  the  stalk ;  the  skin  is  thin  and  yellow  when 
ripe,  and  red  within.  It  is  a  good  fruit,  and  is 
ripe  about  the  latter  end  of  August  This  and  the 
preceding  bear  two  crops  annually. 
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9*  Brown  and  Black  Small  Italian  Figs. 
These  are  cultivated  in  pots ;  the  fruit  is  small, 
round,  and  very  delicious.  I  have  gathered  from 
one  plant  in  a  twenty-four  pot,  two  dozen  of  Figs 
at  one  gathering. 

10.  Malta  Fig.  This  is  a  small  brown  Fig,  com- 
pressed at  the  top  and  pinched  in  towards  the  stalk } 
the  skin  of  a  pale-brown,  the  inside  of  the  same 
coioiu* ;  the  flesh  is  sweet  and  high-flavoured.  It 
is  ripe  in  August  and  September. 

11.  MuRRET.  Brown  Naples  Fig.  This  is  apretty 
large  globular  fruit,  of  a  light-brown  colour,  with 
some  faint  marks  of  dirty  white,  and  the  inside 
nearly  of  the  same  cdimr ;  the  flesh  is  well-flavour- 
ed ;  and  it  ripens  about  the  middle  of  September. 

12.  Long  Brown  Naples  Fig.  This  is  a  long 
fruit,  compressed  at  the  top,  with  long  footstalks. 
The  skin  of  this  fruit  is  of  a.  dark-brown  when  ripe, 
the  flesh  inclining  to  red ;  it  has  large  grains  and 
a  good  flavour,  and  ripens  about  the  beginning 
of  October. 

13.  Madonna.  Brunswick.  Hanover  Fig.  This 
is  a  large  long  pyramidal  fruit ;  the  skin  brown, 
the  flesh  a  lighter  brown,  coarse,  and  has  but 
little  flavour.  It  ripens  about  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember. 

14.  Common  Blue  or  Purple  Fig.  Duham. 
n.  3.  tcA.  ^.  f.l.  This  is  a  large  oblong  fruit,  ripens 
in  August,  and  is  a  good  bearer. 

\5.  Gentile  Fio.     This  is  of  a  middle  size ; 
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oval  fruit,  the  skin  yellow,  and  the  flesh  inclining 
to  the  same  colour.  It  has  large  grains,  and  a  good 
flavour ;  '  ripens  very  late,  and  the  trees  are  but 
indifierent  bearers. 

There  are  also  thejblhwingf  viz* 

Best  Early  White.  Marseilles. 

Black  Provence.  Milward. 

Cyprian.  Small  Black  Ischia. 

Ford's  Seedling.  White  Ischia.  Same  as 
Green  Naples.  Yellow  Ischia. 

Large  Black.  Yellow  Ccesar. 

Large  Blue.  Same  as  com-  Vemisingue. 
mon  Blue  or  Purple. 

Figs  proper  Jbr  a  small  Garden, 

Large  White  Genoa ;  Early  White ;  Murrey  Fig } 
Small  Brown  Ischia,  and  Black  Ischia. 

In  a  good  season,  the  Brown  or  Chesnut-coloured 
Ischia,  the  Black  Genoa,  the  Small  White  Early, 
the  Murrey,  or  Brown  Naples,  and  the  Common 
Blue,  or  Purple  Fig,  will  ripen  on  standards. 

Figs  are  raised  from  suckers,  layers,  or  cuttings, 
and  will  thrive  in  almost  any  soil,  but  do  not  like 
a  wet  bottom ;  they  generally  produce  more  fruit 
on  a  strong  loamy  soil  than  on  a  dry  one*  Layers, 
or  cuttings,  are  preferable  to  suckers. 

ObservaiionSf  Sfc,  on  Pruning  Figs, 

They  should  never  be  pruned  in  Autumn  or 
during  the  Winter :   the  best  time  is  at  the  latter 
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end  of  April  or  beginning  of  May ;  by  that  time 
you  will  see  what  shoots  have  been  killed  by  the 
frost  in  Winter.  The  end  of  those  branches  more 
particularly  will  be  hurt  where  the  wood  hjis  not 
ripened  well  in  Autumn  :  they  should  be  cut  into 
the  sound  wood,  and  as  near  to  an  eye  as  possible. 
When  the  branches  have  been  suffered  to  run  up 
leaving  the  bottom  quite  naked,  you  should  cut 
out  every  other  branch  as  near  to  the  ground  as 
you  can,  which  will  furnish  the  wall  with  fine 
young  wood :  observing  to  stop  the  ends  of  the 
shoots  in  the  beginning  of  June ;  this  will  cause 
them  to  throw  out  side-shoots,  which  will  bear  fruit 
the  next  Summer,  By  that  time  you  will  have 
plenty  of  fine  wood ;  you  may  then  cut  down  the 
rest  of  the  old  branches  that  were  left  the  preced^^ 
ing  yeai*,  observing  to  prune  them  about  the  same 
time  as  you  pruned  last  year :  always  remember  to 
pinch  off  the  ends  of  the  strongest  shoots  except  the 
leading  ones,  at  the  top  bud. 

When  you  prune  in  the  Spring,  never  shorten 
the  shoots,  as  the  fruit  is  produced  near  the  tops* 
There  will  be  a  great  many  fine  short  side  and 
foreright  shoots,  which  should  never  be  cut  off 
but  when  they  are  decayed.  These  shoots  will 
ripen  much  better  than  the  long  strong  ones,  and 
will  not  be  so  liable  to  be  killed  by  the  frost  in 
Winter.  By  following  this  method,  you  will  have 
the  trees  covered  with  fruit  from  the  top  to  the 
bottom  of  the  walls,  instead  of  having  a  few  fruit 
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only  at  the  top,  which  is  the  case  when  the  com- 
mon method  of  pruning  is  practised. 

When  the  Figs  are  about  the  size  of  small  nut- 
megs, you  should  pinch  off  the  point  of  the  top 
bud  with  your  finger  and  thumb,  or  cut  it  with  a 
sharp  penknife ;  and  always  remember  to  use  the 
powder,  wherever  you  cut  or  pinch,  to  stop  the 
oozing  of  the  milk,  which,  if  suffered,  would 
greatly  exhaust  and  injure  the  trees. 

Take  care  not  to  lay  in  the  branches  too  thick ; 
they  should  be  from  a  foot  to  eighteen  inches 
distant. 

'  The  trees  must  be  covered  in  the  beginning  of 
Winter,  before  the  frost  sets  in,  otherwise  the  ends 
of  the  shoots  will  be  hurt  by  the  first  sharp  frost, 
before  the  wood  is  ripened  and  hardened,  which 
wiU  oblige  you  to  cut  them  as  before.  When  Fig- 
trees  are  very  much  injured  in  hard  Winters,  the 
best  way  will  be  to  cut  as  near  the  ground  as 
possible ;  and  the  second  year  you  may  get  them 
into  a  fine  bearing  state,  if  you  manage  them  as 
above  directed. 

I  shall  now  give  some  directions  as  to  the  best 
method  of  covering  them. 

I  generally  cover  them  with  bentings,  or  short 
grass,  from  the  pleasure-ground ;  which  I  find 
answers  the  purpose  very  well :  after  it  is  tho- 
roughly dry,  it  may  be  put  in  a  cock,  covering  it 
with  straw,  to  prevent  the  rain  from  penetrating 
into  it,  which  will  cause  it  to  heat  and  rot ;  or  it 
may  be  put  into  one  of  the  sheds.     If  you  cannot 
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procure  grass,  get  some  dry  moss.  First  cover 
the  trees  with  laurel,  yew,  fir,  or  spruce-fir  boughs, 
and  then  tuck  in  the  short  grass  or  moss  among 
the  branches,  beginning  at  the  top  of  the  tree> 
tucking  in  the  grass,  &c.  as  you  descend,  till  you 
come  to  the  bottom.  Fern,  when  well  dried, 
makes  an  excellent  covering.  You  may  thatch 
the  tree  on  the  outside  with  the  long  leaves  of  the 
common  fern  ;  when  you  can  get  these,  there  will 
be  no  occasion  for  short  grass.  Fern,  when  it  can 
be  procured,  which  it  may  in  most  country  places, 
will  be  found  preferable  to  laurel. 

Figs  may  also  be  sheltered  in  Winter  by  wrapping 
hay  or  straw-bands  round  the  branches  of  the 
trees  ;  then  open  the  ground,  lay  in  the  branches, 
and  cover  them  over  with  mould  about  nine  inches 
deep,  leaving  the  ends  of  the  shoots  about  three 
inches  out  of  the  ground,  and  covering  the  ground 
over  with  some  rotten  leaves,  or  old  tan,  &c.  to 
keep  out  the  frost :  you  may  also  cover  the  roots 
of  the  trees  in  the  same  manner. 

If  the  walls  are  low,  and  the  borders  broad,  you 
may  bring  all  the  branches  front  ways ;  but  when 
the  walls,  are  high,  you  can  only  bring  the  side- 
branches  forward  in  the  above  manner. 

Some  cover  with  reeds  and  straw ;  the  latter  I  ^ 

by  no  means  approve  of,  as  it  is  very  apt  to  harbour 
rats  and  mice,  on  account  of  some  of  the  grain 
being  left  in  it 

Be  careful  to  observe,  when  you  put  on  the 
grass,  that  no  mice,  &e.  have  got  amongst  it ;  and 
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examine,  during  the  Winter,  that  no  rats  or  mice 
get  among  the  branches  of  the  trees  that  are 
covered  against  the  walls ;  if  they  do,  they  will 
infallibly  bark  the  branches,  and  in  that  case  you 
will  be  under  the  necessity  of  heading  the  trees 
down. 

I  would  recommend  setting  traps,  such  as  shall 
be  described  hereafter,  near  the  roots  of  the  trees, 
as  soon  as  they  are  covered. 

Take  care  not  to  uncover  the  Figs  too  soon  in 
the  Spring;  and  it  should  be  done  partially,  as 
frequently  there  are  frosts  and  cutting  winds  in 
the  months  of  April  and  May,  which  will  infallibly 
kill  the  young  fruit  as  they  make  their  appearance 
in  the  Spring. 

Those  branches  which  have  been  laid  into  the 
ground  should  be  taken  up  in  the  month  of  April, 
taking  off  the  hay  and  straw  bands,  and  then  nailed 
to  the  wall.  Stick  in  among  the  branches  some 
fern-leaves,  or  any  other  light  covering,  to  protect 
them  from  the  drying  winds  and  frosts,  till  the 
fruit  comes  to  the  size  of  a  large  walnut,  or  rather 
till  the  leaves  are  sufficiently  large  to  protect  the 
fruit. 

The  Italians,  when  they  wish  to  forward  the 
ripening  of  Figs,  drop  in  a  little  sweet  oil,  from  a 
quill,  into  the  eye  of  the  fruit ;  but  care  must  be 
taken  not  to  hurt  the  skin,  which  would  make  the 
Fig  burst  This  will  make  a  difference  at  least  of 
a  fortnight  in  the  ripening. 

As  soon  as  the  leaves  begin  to  fall,  brush  them  off 
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with  a  broom,  but  by  no  means  till  they  will  come 
off  easily.  If  they  are  forced  off  before  they  begin 
to  wither  and  decay,  the  trees  will  bleed  at  the 
footstalks.  At  the  same  time  you  should  clear  the 
stalks  of  all  the  small  late  fruit,  which,  if  suffered 
to  remain  during  the  Winter,  will  rot,  and  injure 
the  tree  so  as  to  prevent  it  from  bearing  the  en- 
suing  Summer.  If  you  observe  any  milk  oozing 
from  the  footstalks,  use  a  little  of  the  Composition, 
which  will  stop  it,  and  heal  the  injured  part 
By  doing  this,  you  will  assist  the  ripening  and 
hardening  of  the  wood  before  the  Winter  frosts 
set  in. 

When  you  plant  fig-trees,  let  them  be  from 
twenty  to  twenty-four  feet  apart,  and  train 
them  horizontally,  which  will  render  them  much 
more  fruitful  than  when  they  are  trained  up- 
right, which  causes  them  to  run  up  in  long  naked 
wood. 

Observe  also  to  leave  spurs,  or  short  shoots/  all 
over  the  branches ;  and  when  the  buds  begin  to 
swell,  all  the  short  shoots  should  be  pinched,  as 
before  directed. 

As  the  branches  of  standard  Fig-trees  are  very 
liable  to  be  killed  in  severe  Winters,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  lay  them  also  in  the  ground,  wrapping 
them  up  in  hay  or  straw-bands,  as  before  directed 
for  walUtrees.  It  will  be  sometimes  impracticable 
to  lay  down  the  middle  branches;  they  must, 
therefore,  be  well  covered  with  hay  or  straw-bands, 
and  the  outside  ones  laid  down,  going  regularly 
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round  the  tree,  and  taking  particular  care  not  to 
hurt  them  with  the  spade  ;  then  mulch  them  with 
rotten  leaves,  &c. 

After  hard  Winters,  I  have  frequently  been 
obliged  to  cut  Fig-trees  down  very  near  to  the 
ground,  and  apply  the  Composition :  in  the  course 
of  two  years  the  new  wood  has  covered  over  the 
old  stump,  and  the  branches  filled  up  the  former 
space,  bearing  also  plenty  of  fine  fruit. 

In  a  plentiful  year,  when  there  are  more  than 
you  want  for  the  supply  of  the  table,  the  remainder 
may  be  dried  for  Winter  use. 
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CHAPTEB  X. 


OF   QUINCBS. 


The  best  Sori/tm  the  KUcheu  Garden.—  Of  their  Propagation^ 
Plantings  and  Pruning* —  OfBark-bound  Trees^  and  of  those 
tohich  have  rough  Bari, 


1  HE  Quince  is  called  Cydonia  Malus,  froni  Cy» 
don,  a  town  in  Crete  famous  for  this  fruit,  whence 
it  is  said  to  have  been  originally  brought. 

It  belongs  to  the  fourth  Order  of  the  twelfth 
Class  of  the  Sexual  System,  Icosandria  Pentagynia. 
Linnaeus  has  joined  it  to  the  Apple  and  Pear,  and 
named  it  Pyrus  Cydonia. 

This  is  a  very  beautiftil  tree  when  in  flower,  and 
when  the  fruit  is  ripe  in  Autumn,  It  was  culti- 
vated  in  this  country  in  Gerarde's  time,  1597>  but 
probably  much  earlier.  It  is  mentioned  by  Tusser 
in  1573.  Husband,  fol.  32. 

There  are  three  varieties  of  this  fruit : 

1.  The  Oblong,  or  Pear-shaped  Quince.  Knoop 
Jruct.  p.  10.  /.  1. 

2.  The  Apple-shaped.     Knoop  Jruct.  p.  10.  /.  1. 

3.  The  Portugal.  Langley  Pom.  t.  73.  /  2. 
and  3.     Poit.  et  Turp.  Fr.  tab.  16. 

The  best  sort  for  planting  in  the  Kitchen  Garden 

is  the  Portugal,  being  the  fittest  for  baking   or 
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stewing,  It  is  of  a  fine  purple  colout  when  dressed, 
and  ia  much  better  for  Marmalade  than  any  of  the 
other  aorts.  The  oblong  or  Pear  kind  and  the 
Apple  Quince  are  also  planted  in  fruit-gardens ; 
and  there  are  several  other  sorts  cultivated  in  the 
nurseries  about  town,  and  planted  in  shrubberies  for 
variety  and  ornament  The  Portugal  sort  is  very 
useful  to  mix  with  Apples  for  making  pies  and  pud-' 
dings;  for,  when  the  Apples  are  flat,  and  have 
lost  their  f^avourj^  they  add  a  quickness  to  them. 

Ckfthe  Propagation  and  Pruning  of  Qjuince  2'np«. 

They  are  easily  raised  by  layers,  or  by  puttings 
taken  from  the  tree  in  March.  They  shotuld  be 
planted  in  a  shady  place,  in  rows  at  about  a  foot 
distance  from  each  other,  and  about  three  inches 
from  plant  to  plant  in  the  rows.  Mulch  them  with 
rotten  leaves,  or  rotten  dung,  which  will  keep  the 
ground  about  them  moist ;  and  water  theq^^  fre- 
quently in  hot  weather.  About  Michaelmas  those 
that  are  well-rooted  may  he  planted  out,  and  those 
that  are  not  should  remain  another  year.  They 
may  also  be  propa(gated  by  budding  or  grafting ; 
and  these  trees  will  bear  sooner,  and  be  more  fruit- 
ful, than  those  raised  by  any  other  method. 

The  Quince  tree  may  be  pruned  much  in  the 
same  way  as  you  would  prune  an  Apple-tree, 
taking  care  to  cut  out  all  the  old  diseased  and 
dead  wood,  and  the  cross  branches  in  the  middle 
of  the  tree,  which  are  apt  to  injure  each  other  by 
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frictiog.     In  general  you  will  find  old  trees  much 

hurt  by  injudicious  pruning:  in  that  case,  you 
must  head  them  down,  cut  out  all  the  cankeiy 
parts,  and  also  all  the  diseased  and  dead  wood 
where  the  tree  is  hollow,  or  where  large  branched 
have  been  cut  or  broken  off;  applying  the  Com- 
position as  for  Apple-trees. 

Quince  trees  are  very  apt  to  have  rough  bark, 
and  to  be  bark-bound  :  in  that  case,  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary to  shave  off  the  rough  bark  with,  a  draw- 
knife,  and  to  scarify  them  when  bark-bound  ;  then 
brush  them  over  with  the  Composition,  as  hereafter 
directed. 

I  would,  however,  advise  to  plant  Quince  trees 
at  a  proper  distance  from  Apples  and  Pears,  as  bees 
and  the  wind  might  mix  the  Farina,  and  occasion 
the  Apples  or  Pe^rs  to  degenerate. 
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OF    MEDLARS. 
Different  Sorts* — Their  Propagation  and  Manner  of  Treatment* 

The  Medlar  is  ranged  in  the  fourth  Order  of  Lin- 
naeus's  twelfth  Class,  Icosandria  Pentagynia  ;  and 
is  named  Mespihts  Germaruca. 

The  different  Sorts  cultivated  in  this  Country  are, 

!•  The  Common,  or  narrow-leaved  Dutch  Med« 
lar.     Pom.  Franc.  2.  p.  4f5.  tab.  2. 

2.  The  German,  or  broadJeaved  Dutch  Medlari 
Pom.  Franc.  2.  p.  45.  tab.  3.  Poit.  et  Turp.  Fr^ 
tab.  31. 

The  latter,  being  the  largest  fruit,  is  generally 
cultivated  in  England.  There  is  a  smaller  sort, 
which  is  a  variety  of  that  called  the  German,  or 
broad-leaved  Dutch  Medlar;  the  fruit  is  small} 
and  the  tree  is  more  frequently  planted  in  pleasure* 
grounds  than  gardens. 

There  is  another  variety  called  the  Nottingham 
Medlar,  which  is  very  much  esteemed  by  some  for 
its  sharp  and  poignant  taste. 

The  Oriental,  or  Quince-leaved  sort,  (Mespihts 
Tomentosaj)  according  to  Mr.  Philip  Miller,  is 
called  the  Dwarf  Cherry  of  Mount  Ida,  in  Crete, 
where  the  shepherds  feed  upon  the  fruit     The 
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fruit  is  large,  roundish,  and  of  a  fine  red  colour  when 
ripe. 

There  are  several  species  of  Mespilus  (Pyrus^ 
Willd.)  now  growing  in  the  gardens  of  this  country, 
that  have  been  introduced  from  North  America, 
which  are  very  ornamental  in  pleasure-grounds 
and  parka^  and  to  whose  fruit  the  deer  and  birds 
are  very  partial. 

They  are  raised  from  seed,  or  by  grafting  j  those 
who  wish  to  keqp  the  sorts  true  should  propagate 
them  by  grafting  on  their  own  stock. 

The  Medlar  requires  much  the  same  sort  of 
treatment  as  the  Quince-tree.  Cut  out  all  the 
dead  and  cankery  wood  \  and,  when  they  begin  to 
get  stunted,  head  them  down,  and  apply  the  Com- 
position, as  directed  for  Apple-trees. 

Medlars  should  hang  upon  the  tree  till  they 
begin  to  rot,  as  those  who  are  fond  of  this  fruit 
never  eat  it  till  the  pulp  is  quite  soft.  It  may  be 
proper  to  observe  here,  that  those  who  wish  to 
have  their  Medlars  large  and  fine,  must  keep  the 
tree  thin  of  wood. 

As  many  people  are  fond  of  the  fruit  of  the 
Medlar,  I  would  recommend  planting  some  trees 
of  the  large  Dutch  sort  in  the  kitchen  garden  ;  the 
other  sorts  may  be  planted  in.  pleasure-grounds  and 
parks. 

Medlars,  as  well  as  Quinces,  should  be  planted 
at  a  proper  distance  from  Apple  and  Pear-trees^ 
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OF   GOOSEBERRIES. 

Different  Sorts  of  Gooseberries  ;  and  the  Weight  f^many  large 
new  ones  from  Manchester.  —  The  Propagaiionf  Planting,  and 
Pruning  of  Gooseberries.  —  A  Method  qf  destroying  Caitcf* 
pillars. 

The  Gooseberry,  and  Currant,  are  ranged  hy 
Linnaeus  under  one  Genus,  in  the  first  Order  of 
bis  fifth  Class,  Pentandria  Moncgynia,  the  former 
is  named  Ribes  Grosstilaria. 

The  Gooseberries  culHvated  in  this  Country  are^ 


Bed. 

Hairy. 
Smooth. 
Deep  Red. 
Small  Early  Red. 
Damson,  or  Dark  Red. 
Red  Raspberry. 
Early  Black-red. 
Champaigne. 
WUmot's    Early   Red. 

Hooker  Pom.  Lond. 

tab.  25. 

Green. 

Hairy. 

Smooth. 

Gascoigne. 


Yell<m. 
Great  Oval. 
Great  Amber, 
Hairy  Amber. 
Large  Smooth. 
Large  Rough. 
Large  Tawney,  ox  Great 
Mogul. 


mue. 

Common. 

Large  \Vhite-veined- 

Large  Crystal. 
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A  List  of  the  largest  neiv  Sorts  shown  in  Lancashire  last  Sum' 
mer  (1800,)  xmth  the  Colour  and  Weighty  communicated  hy 
Messrs.  M^Niven,  Nurserymeny  Manchester* 

Red  Gooseberries* 

Alcock's  King 

— Duke  of  York 

Boardman's  Royal  Oak 

Brundrit's  Atlas 

Chapman's  Peerless 

Dien's  Glory  of  England 

Fairlow's  Lord  Hood 

Fisher's  Conqueror 

Foxy's  Jolly  Smoker 

Hall's  Porcupine        -  .  *- 

Lomax's  Victory 

Mason's  Hercules        .  .  - 

Taylor's  Volunteer 

Worthington's  Glory  of  Eccles 

YeUotv  Gooseberries. 

Brundrit's  Sir  Sidney 
Davenport* s  Defender 

'      Creeping  Ceres 

Hamnet's  Kilton 

Hill's  Golden  Gourd  - 

— ^  Royal  Sovereign 

Leigh's  Prince  of  Orange 

Parkinson's  Goldfinder 

Robinson's  Crudus  -  -         13     17 

Withington's  Sceptre  -  -         13      7 


dw. 

gf- 

16 

15 

16 

1 

15 

4 

17 

1 

15 

21 

16 

2 

14 

5 

17 

19 

15 

8 

13 

20 

16 

11 

13 

16 

16 

17 

14 

10 

15 

22 

15 

12 

16 

0 

15 

9 

13 

17 

17 

10 

15 

0 

14' 
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dw. 

gr- 

17 

0 

14 

1 

14 

6 

13 

10 

15 

10 

16 

2 

15 

4 

13 

21 

13 

20 

Green  Gooseberries* 

Blakeley's  Chissel 

Boardman's  Green  Oak 

Brundrit's  Tickle  Toby 

Chadwick's  Hero  -  -        - 

Dean*s  Lord  Hood 

MilPs  Langley  Green 

Read's  Satisfaction        -  -  - 

Robinson's  Stump  -  -  / 

Smith's  Green  Mask 

Yates's  Duke  of  Bedford        •  -         14     11 

JVhite  Gooseberries. 

Adams's  Snow  Ball         -  -         - 

Atkinson's  White  Hall 

Chapman's  Highland  White 

Davenport's  Lady 

Gibson's  Apollo 

Holding's  White  Muslin 

Kenyon's  White  Noble 

Moore's  White  Bear         .  -  - 

Woodward's  White  Smith       -  -         17      ^ 

October  27.  1800. 

In  favourable  seasons  many  of  the  above  soits 
have  been  known  to  weigh  more  by  several  penny- 
weights. 
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22 

14 

8 

12 

0 

15 

0 

14 

20 

13 

0 

13 

6 

14 

19 
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tween  the  rows,  and  four  feet  from  plant  to  plant ; 
or  you  may  plant  them  round  the  edges  of  the 
quarters,  about  three  feet  from  the  path  ;  you  will 
then  have  the  ground  clear  for  cropping,  and  a 
man,  by  setting  one  foot  on  the  border,  can  gather 
the  Gooseberries  without  injuring  the  crop. 

As  Gooseberries  love  a  rich  soil,  they  should  be 
dunged  every  year,  or  at  least  have  a  good  coat  of 
dung  once  in  two  years. 

Never  plant  them  under  the  shade  of  other  trees, 
as  it  will  injure  the  flavour  of  the  fruit 

Of  Pruning  Gooseberry-bushes. 

It  is  a  practice  too  common  in  pruning  Goose- 
berries, to  let  them  branch  out  with  great  naked 
stems,  suffering  them  to  remain  in  that  state  for 
years.  When  that  is  the  case,  they  should  be  cut 
down  near  to  the  ground  in  the  Winter  pruning  j 
this  will  make  them  throw  out  fine  strong  healthy 
shoots,  which  will  bear  fruit  the  second  year. 
Gooseberry-bushes,  in  general,  bear  their  fruit  on 
the  second  year's  wood.  Care  should  be  taken  in 
Summer  to  keep  the  middle  of  the  bush  clear,  to 
admit  a  free  air  into  them ;  leaving  the  finest  and 
strongest  shoots  from  six  to  ten  inches  distant  from 
each  other.  This  will  help  to  ripen  and  harden 
the  wood.  It  .is  a  practice  with  some  to  shorten 
the  shoots  in  the  Autumn  or  winter  pruning ;  this 
sliould  be  always  near  to  a  wood-bud  ;  which  may 
be  known  by  its  being  single,  whereas  fruit^buds 
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are  in  clusters.  The  shoots  may  be  shortened  to 
eight  or  ten  inches,  according  to  their  strength. 
Some  leave  them  at  full  length  for  three  or  four 
years,  thinning  out  those  that  are  superfluous. 
Always  leave  a  proper  number  to  be  trained  up 
between  the  full  length  shoots,  to  succeed  them 
when  they  are  tired  of  bearing ;  then  cut  the  old 
ones  down  to  the  young  ones  that  are  to  succeed 
them.  By  these  means  you  will  always  keep  the 
bushes  in  a  constant  state  of  bearing. 

You  may  observe,  that  those  branches  which 
were  cut  the  first  year,  will  in  the  second  throw  out 
short  dugs,  or  spurs,  which  produce  the  fruit ;  and 
these  should  by  no  means  be  cut  off,  unless  the 
branches  are  in  a  sickly  state,  and  require  to  be  cut 
close  down  (as  is  the  case  this  year  1800),  when  the 
bushes  are  over-loaded  with  fruit  It  will  then  be 
necessary  to  cut  out  a  good  deal  of  the  old  wood, 
to  assist  Nature  to  recover  herself  after  producing 
so  great  a  quantity  of  fruit.  This  year  the  bushes 
are  so  loaded  that  the  branches  are  bent  down  to 
the  ground. 

Gooseberries  are  well  worth  paying  attention  to, 
as  they  supply  the  table  so  amply  till  the  wall  fruit 
comes  in. 

There  have  been  considerable  additions  made  to 
them,  of  late  years,  from  the  great  attention  that 
has  been  paid,  by  the  gardeners  and  others  of 
Manchester  and  its  neighbourhood,  to  raising 
Gooseberries  from  seed. 

Their  Catalogues  now  contain  between  four  and 
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five  hundred  sorts  or  varieties;  but  some  are  so 
near  each  other  as  hardly  to  be  distinguished.  By 
mixing  up  a  rich  soil  to  plant  those  in  which  have 
been  raised  from  seed,  and  by  watering,  shading, 
and  thinning  the  fruit,  they  have  grown  to  a  size 
much  larger  than  any  that  had  ever  been  seen  in 
this  country.  They  have  made  it  their  principal 
study  to  improve  this  valuable  fruit,  and  have  given 
great  encouragement,  by  establishing  societies  for 
distributing  prizes  annually  to  those  who  raise  the 
largest  and  finest  new  sorts.  But  it  must  be  al- 
lowed, that  some  of  the  largest  are  much  thicker 
in  the  skin,  and  not  so  well-flavoured  as  some  of 
the  old  sorts, 

I  enquired  of  Messrs.  M*Niven,  Nurserymen  at 
Manchester,  how  many  good  and  distinct  sorts 
they  could  send  me  out  of  their  numerous  Cata«* 
logue  ;  they  told  me,  that  they  could  send  about 
eighteen  or  twenty  sorts,  which  they  could  answer 
for  being  good  and  distinct.  I  accordingly  gave 
an  order,  and  received  all  the  sorts  that  they 
could  warrant  good,  which  turned  out  to  my  satis- 
faction. 

Great  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  cultivation 
of  the  early  and  late  sorts.  In  some  old  gardens, 
in  particular,  there  are  very  valuable  sorts  that 
have  been  of  late  too  much  neglected  i  I  would 
therefore  recommend  to  those  who  live  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  such  gardens,  to  observe  their 
time  of  ripening,  and  to  cultivate  those  especiaUy 
which  are  early  and  late. 
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It  is  a  practice  with  some  to  clip  the  tops  of 
Gooseberries  with  a  pair  of  garden  shears,  as  they 
would  clip  a  thorn  hedge ;  this  I  by  no  means 
approve  of,  as  the  fruit  will  not  be  half  the  size, 
nor  of  so  fine  a  flavour,  as  when  the  bodies  are 
kept  dear  of  superfluous  wood* 

Care  should  be  taken  in  Spring  and  Summer  to 
stock,  or  grub  up,  all  the  suckers  from  the  roots 
of  the  bushes,  leaving  their  stems  clear  and  unen» 
cumbered. 

Many  of  the  Lancashire  sorts  are  apt  to  grow 
horizontally,  and  the  branches  frequently  trail  on 
the  ground^  which  renders  them  liable  to  be  broken 
by  high  winds,  especially  when  they  are  loaded 
with  fruit  In  that  case  I  would  recommend  two 
or  three  hoops  to  be  put  round  them,  to  which  the 
branches  may  be  tied,  to  support  them,  and  pre- 
vent their  being  broken  by  the  wind* 

Those  who  wish  to  have  their  Gooseberries  very 
late  should  plant  on  North  walls  and  palings,  be* 
tween  the  other  trees,  and  they  may  be  removed 
when  the  trees  begin  to  meet.  If  laid  in  thin,  they 
will  bear  very  flne  and  handsome  fruit  I  would 
advise  to  plant  the  finest  late  sorts;  as  by  this 
method  the  table  will  be  supplied  much  longer  than 
by  the  common  custom  of  planting  in  quarters. 

Immediately  afler  pruning,  I  always  apply  the 
Composition  to  the  ends  of  the  shoots  and  cuttings ; 
and  I  find  it  of  great  use  in  preventing  the  exhala- 
tion of  the  sap,  and  preserving  the  cuttings  till  they 
take  root 
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Gooseberries  are  very  much  infested  with  a 
small  green  caterpillar,  which  frequently  devours 
both  leaves  and  fruit. 

You  must,  therefore,  be  very  attentive,  and  ob- 
serve their  first  appearance  on  the  bushes ;  for,  if 
not  destroyed  early,  they  will  increase  so  fast,  that 
they  wiU  soon  devour  all  the  leaves,  and  the  fruit 
will  then  be  good  for  nothing.  They  make  their 
first  appearance  generally  on  the  edges,  and  under- 
sides of  the  leaves. 

Take  some  sifled  quick-lime  and  lay  it  under  the 
bushes ;  but  do  not  at  first  let  any  of  it  touch  the 
branches  or  leaves ;  then  shake  each  bush  suddenly 
and  smartly,  and  the  caterpillars  will  fall  into  the 
lime ;  if  the  bush  be  not  shaken  suddenly,  the 
caterpillars  on  being  a  little  disturbed,  will  take  so 
firm  a  hold  as  not  easily  to  be  shaken  off.  Afler 
this  is  done,  sifl  some  of  the  lime  over  the  bushes  ; 
this  will  drive  down  those  which  may  have  lodged 
on  the  branches.  The  caterpillars  ought  to  be 
swept  up  next  day,  and  the  bushes  well  washed 
with  clear  lime-water  mixed  with  urine ;  this  will 
destroy  any  caterpillars  that  may  still  remain,  and 
also  the  Aphides,  if  there  are  any  on  the  bushes. 
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QF    CUHRANTS. 

D^ereni   Sorts  of  Currants..  —  Propagation^  Phtntingy   mnd 
Pruning  of  them,  —  Hofm  to  ^preserve  themjtsom  Insects* 

Currants,  (with  Gooseberries,)  are  arranged  by 
Linnseus  iti  the  fitst  Order  of  his  fifth  Class,  Pen- 
tandria  Monogynia,  and  are  named  Ribes  ruhrum; 
and  Ribes  nigrum. 

The  sorts  most  commonly  cultivated .  in  this 
country  are,  the  Red  and  White  Dutch  Currants, 
and  the  common  Black,  and  American  Black 
Currents.. 

XheJbUoxoing  Sorts  are  aho  ctdli'oated'by  the  Nurserymen  al^j$t 
TotoR,  and  in  other  Parts  ofEnglandy  viz. 

Common  Red.  Long-bunched  Red; 

Champagne,  large  Pale     Striped-leaved  Red, 

and  Red.  White  Crystal.     Peark 

Fine  ^ew  White  Dutch.     Large    Pale   and    Red 

Hooker  Pom.  Lond.  f.  36.      D  u tch. 

The  Currant  is  the  most  useful  of  all  the  small 
fruit,  either  for  the  table  and  kitcheUj^  or  for  pre- 
serving, making  wine,  &c.  and  continues  longer  in 
succession  than  any  other.  With  proper  manage- 
ment. Currants  will  continue  in  use  from  June  to 
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November.  Black  Currants  are  very  much  esteem- 
ed by  some ;  yet  they  are  seldom  sent  to  the  table, 
but  are  very  useful  for  making  jelly,  frequently 
taken  for  sore  throats,  colds,  &c.  * 

On  the  Propagation  of  Currants. 

Currants  may  be  raised  from  seed,  layers,  &c. 
When  the  trees  are  cut  low,  you  may  lay  down 
some  of  the  branches  either  in  Winter  or  Spring 
when  the  ground  in  the  quarters  or  rows  is  dug, 
which  should  always  be  done  annually.  In  the 
Autumn  following,  these  layers  will  have  made  fine 
roots  J  you  may  then  plant  them  out  where  you 
wish  them  to  stand,  and  they  will  bear  fine  fruit  in 
the  following  summer. 

Currants  may  also  be  propagated  by  cuttings,  as 
Gooseberries  ;  always  remembering  to  make  choice 
of  the  strongest  and  straightest  shoots. 

*  In  Ireland,  Black  Currants  are  frequently  steeped  in  whisky, 
of  which  they  make  punch,  and  recommend  it  as  a  good  medi- 
cine for  coughs  and  colds.  I  once  had  two  gallons  of  it  aent 
me  by  a  friend  for  that  purpose ;  some  of  it  was  taken  in  a  glass 
of  warm  water  by  a  person  who  was  very  much  afflicted  with  a 
severe  cough,  and  thought  to  be  in  a  decline,  which  effected  a 
perfect  cure  in  three  or  four  nights. 

The  Currants,  for  this  purpose,  should  be  bruised  and  put  in 
ajar,  and  the  whkky  poured  over  them :  let  it  stand  for  a  week 
M  fortaighl,  covering  it  close  down ;  then  strain  it  through  a 
fine  doth  or  sieve,  and  put  it  in  bottles  or  casks  for  use.  Cur- 
rants may  be  used  in  this  manner  with  brandy,  gin,  or  any  other 
spirits.  They  may  also  be  preserved  as  Cherries,  and  sent  up 
16  Idle. 
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Under  the  bushes  that  have  been  covered  for  late 
fruit,  you  will  always  find  plenty  of  self-sown  plants^^ 
which  I  would  advise  you  to  plant  out  by  them- 
selves.  Those  who  make  Currant^wine  may  save 
the  seed,  after  the  fruit  is  squeezed,  and  dry  it :  it 
may  then  be  sown  in  Autumn,  or  early  in  the 
Spring,  on  a  bed  of  fine  light  earth ;  by  which  you 
will,  most  probably,  obtain  some  fine  varieties.  By 
no  means  propagate  them  from  suckers,  as  they 
never  grow  handsome,  and  are  very  liable  to  throw 
out  a  great  many  suckers* 

In  many  gardens  there  stUl  remains  a  small  sort 
of  Red  and  White  Currant  not  worth  cultivating ;. 
I  would  therefore  advise  those  who  have  any  of 
them  in  their  gardens  tx)  root  them  up,  and  plant, 
in  their  room,  the  large  Red  and  White  Dutch,  the 
long-bunched  Red,  and  Champagne  large  Pale  RedU 
Currants  may  be  planted  out  in  the  lame  manner 
as  Gooseberries,  either  in  quarters  or  in  sing^  rows 
round  the  edges  of  quarters. 

I  would  particularly  recommend  planting  a  few 

against  a  South  or  West  wall,  or  paling,  wiiichwili 

produce  fruit  much  earlier  than  in  quarters,  &c* 

Also  to  plant  some  between  other  iruit-trees  on 

North. walls, or  palings,  for  latter  crops  j  these  may 

be  covered  with  double  nets,   to  preserve  them 

from  birds ;  tucking  in  a  few  fern  branches  between 

the  two  nets,  which  will  prevent  the  heat  of  the 

aun  and  drying  winds  from  shriveliiig  the  fruit. 

In  quarters  they  should  be  covered  with  mats  for 

the  same  purpose ;  at.  the  same  time  permitting  all 
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the  leaves  to  rem^n  on  the  bushes^  to  shade  the 
fruit  and  make  it  keep  the  longer, 

Pruning  of  Currant^Bushes* 

The  pruning  of  Currants  is  nearly  similar  to  that 
of  Gooseberries.  You  may  begin  in  the  month  of 
November,  and  continue  tUl  March,  as  it  suits 
your  convenience. 

^  Currants  should  never  be  left  too  thick  of  wood ; 
and  a  great  deal  depends  on  the  management  of 
tiiem  in  Summer,  to  have  strong  and  fine  wood  for 
tiie  following  season.  If  they  have  been  neglected 
for  some  years,  and  suffered  to  run  up  to  long 
naked  wood,  they  must  be  cut  down  near  the 
ground ;  they  will  then  set  forth  fine  strong  shoots. 
In  this  case,  I  would  recommend  heading  down 
every  other  tree,  and  cutting  the  others  partially, 
by  taking  out  .every  other  branch  as  near  as  can  be 
to  the  ground,  iunless  they  are  trained  up  with 
single  stems,  dn  w^hich  case  it  will  be  necessary  to 
cut  them  as  pear  ias  possible  to  where  the  branches 
begin  to  break  out  and  form  the  head. 

In  the  Winter  pruning,  you  must  preserve  the 
strongest  and  finest  shoots,  leaving  them  from  nine 
to  eighteen  inches  long,  according  to  their  strength, 
and  from  eight  to  ten  inches  apart,  and  as  regular 
as  possible  from  top  to  bottom  of  the  tree ;  taking 
care  to  cut  out  all  the  dead  and  weak  shoots.  Pay 
particular  attention  in  Summer,  and  keep  the  mid- 
die  of  the  bush  open  to  admit  the  sun  and  air  i 
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preserving  the  finest  and  strongest  shoots  that  are 
nearest  the  stem.  Some  are  fond  of  training  them 
up  with  single  stems,  to  a  considerable  height,  to 
form  fine  round  heads,  which  are  very  ornamental, 
if  not  sufiered  to  run  up  too  high ;  as  in  that  case 
they  are  liable  to  be  broken  by  the  wind,  if  not 
well  supported  by  stakes.  Care  must  be  taken  not 
to  let  the  shoots  run  to  more  than  six  inches  long ; 
because  such  shoit  shoots  will  not  be  sq  liable  to 
be  damaged  by  the  wind  as  long  and  weak  ones 
are,  especially  when  loaded  with  fruit.  I  prefer 
-dwarfs  from  three  to  four  feet  high. 

The  same  manner  of  pruning,  &c.  will  do  for 
Black  Currants ;  but,  as  they  grow  stronger  than 
the  Red  or  White,  the  shoots  should  be  left  thin- 
ner, and  laid  in  longer,  which  will  make  them  pro- 
duce larger  and  finer  fruit. 

Those  against  walls  and  palings  should  have  the 
shoots  laid  in  thinner  than  those  in  the  quarters, 
and  trained  as  horizontally  as  possibly,  shortening 
them  in  the  Winter,  pruning  to  a  foot  or  eighteen 
inches,  according  to  the  strength  of  the  shoots. 

As  Currants  are  very  liable  to  be  devoured  by 
earwigs,  which  take  shelter  under  their  leaves  and 
branches,  bundles  of  bean-stalks  should  be  hung 
up  some  time  before  the  bushes  are  covered  with 
mats  or  nets.  If  proper  attention  be  not  paid  to 
this,  the  fruit  will  generally  suffer  very  much  from 
these  insects.  After  the  bushes  are  covered,  take 
the  mats  off  once  in  three  or  four  days,  and  kill  the 
earwigs  that  have  got  into  the  bean-stalks,  which  it 
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will  be^  necessary  still  to  keefi  hung  up«  As  thei!e 
is  a  sweetness  in  the  inside  of  bean-stalks  whieh 
attracts  the  earwigs,  they  very  readily  take  shdter 
in  them  from  rain. 

^  By  paying  proper  attention  to  the  foregoing 
directions,  you  will  be  able  to  keep  these  destruo 
tive  insects  under,  and  preserve  the  greater  part  o£ 
the  fruit. 

Be  particularly  careful  to  stock  up  all  suckers- 
at  the  roots  of  the  trees,  and  keep  them  as  clean 
as  possible ;  otherwise  the  suckers  will  prevent  the 
sun  and  air  from  penetrating  to  the  roots,  an4 
greatly  weaken  the  trees. 

What  has  been  said  above,  will,  I  hopet,  •  be  su£» 
iicient  to  direct  those  who  are  fond  of  cultivating 
this  valuable  and  useful  fruit. 

Currants  are  very  liable  to  be  infested  with 
Aphides  and  other  insects,  which  shall  be  taken 
notice  of  in  another  place* 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


OF   RASPBERRIES. 

D^ereni  Sorts  of  Raspberries;  and  of  PropagaHngj  Plantingj^ 
Waterings  Staking^  and  Pruning  them* 

IvASPBSRBJUSs  are  a  very  useful  fruit  for  the  tafalc;^^ 
&r  preservkig»  for  making  of  jam,  sauce,  6cc^  and 
continue  a  long  time  in  bearing. 

The  Raspberry  belongs  to  the  fifth  Order  of 
Linnffius's  twelfth  Class,  IcosandriaPolygynia ;  and 
is  a  native  of  England.     It  is  named  Rubus  IcUbu$. 

ThefoUomng  are  the  Soris  cuUivated  in  this  Country, 

Early  White;  Large  Yellow  Antwerp, 

Double  Bearing  White*      Hooker  Pom.  Lond.LST. 
Large  Common  White.    Smooth     Cane    Double- 
Large  Red.  bearing. 
Large  Red  Antwerp*       Woodward's  New  Rasp* 

berry* 

Of  Propagating,  Planting,  and  Pruning  RaspttetritSk 

Raspberries  are  raised  from  suckers  and  layers* 
Tltey  should  be  planted  in  a  piece  of  ground  by 
themselves,  and  (except  the  Early  White)  at  the 
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distance  of  about  six  feet  from  row  to  row,  and 
four  feet  in  the  rows. 

The  ground  should  first  be  well  trenched  and 
dunged  before  the  Raspberries  are  planted.  Make 
choice  of  the  strongest  and  finest  plants  that  come 
out  fi'om  the  sides  of  the  stools,  where  they  have 
been  standing  for  some  years ;  or  encourage  the 
strongest  plants  that  come  out  betwixt  the  rows 
after  digging,  which  should  be  done  annually.  In 
digging  the  ground,  you  will  frequently  happen  to 
cut  the  roots  with  the  spade,  which  will  occasion  a 
great  number  of  small  plants  to  come  up ;  of  these 
select  the  strongest  and  finest,  and  hoe  up  all  the 
superfluous  ones.  But  I  prefer  laying  down  some 
of  the  strongest  outside  shoots  in  the  month  of 
March;  as  by  the  following  Autumn  they  will 
make  fine  roots,  and  may  be  planted  out  in  a 
quarter  or  piece  of  ground  where  you  intend  them 
to  remain.  These  will  not  be  so  liable  to  throw 
out  suckers  as  tliose  which  are  produced  from 
suckers. 

When  you  plant  out  fresh  pieces  of  Raspberries, 
it  should  be  done  in  moist  weather,  as  the  roots 
are  very  delicate,  and  liable  to  be  hurt  when  exposed 
to  a  dry  air.  If,  however,  they  are  planted  in  dry 
weather,  take  care  to  moisten  the  roots  with  water, 
and  cover  them  with  wet  litter,  or  leaves,  during 
the  time  of  planting. 

In  planting,  open  a  trench  with  the  spade  along 
the  line  where  the  suckers  or  layers  are  to  be 
planted :  cut  off  all  the  small  fibry  roots  with  a 
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knife,  leaving  only  the  stronger  roots :  put  them 
into  the  trench,  and  cover  them  with  some  earth  j 
then  water  them  well,  and  throw  the  remainder  of 
the  earth  over  them,  letting  them  remain  till  you 
have  finished  planting  the  piece ;  then,  where  you 
first  began  to  plant,  begin  and  tread  the  ground 
with  your  foot  as  hard  as  you  can  along  each  of 
the  trenches,  and  in  the  same  direction  as  you 
planted ;  then  with  a  spade  level  all  the  ground 
smooth,  and  run  it  over  with  a  rake,  taking  off 
any  stones  and  rubbish  that  may  be  left  on  the 
sur&ce. 

In  dry  weather,  the  plants  should  be  watered 
two  or  three  times  a  week  till  they  have  taken 
root  It  will  be  necessary  to  stake  the  Antwerp 
*  and  other  strong-growing  sorts,  with  stout  stakes ; 
then  run  a  couple  of  small  rails  at  top,  to  tie  the 
branches  to ;  which  will  prevent  their  being  broken 
by  the  wind,  or  beaten  down  by  the  rain.  The 
Early  White  and  smaller  sorts  may  be  planted 
together  at  top,  tying  them  round  with  the  small 
yellow  willow,  which  will  keep  them  together. 
Some  of  the  Early  Raspberries  may  be  planted 
between  the  trees  on  a  West  aspect,  to  produce 
early  fruit  before  those  in  the  quarters  come  in. 
The  Antwerp  will  thrive  exceedingly  well  against 
North  walls  or  palings,  and  will  produce  late  crops. 
Such  as  are  planted  against  walls  or  palings  should 
be  tacked  to  them. 

Where  you  find  any  of  the  small  Red  and  White 
Raspberries,  destroy  them,  and  plant  the  following 
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sorts  in  their  room,  viz.  the  Large  Red,  the 
Smooth  Cane  Double-bearing,  the  Large  Red  and 
White  Antwerps,  the  Large  Common  White,  the 
Double- bearing  White,  and  Woodward's  New 
Raspberry. 

Some  prefer  pruning  Raspberries  in  Autumn,  a 
practice  which  I  by  no  means  approve.  As  they 
bear  the  fruit  on  the  wood  of  the  preceding  year^ 
they  are  very  liable  to  be  killed  by  the  frost  in 
severe  winters ;  but,  by  deferring  the  pruning  till 
the  month  of  February,  you  will  have  great  choice 
of  fine  wood  for  bearing  the  following  Summer : 
remembering  to  root  out,  or  cut  down,  all  the  wood 
that  bore  fruit  the  preceding  year,  which  generally 
dies }  selecting  only  from  five  to  seven  of  the  most 
vigorous  and  strong  shoots  from  the  last  year's 
wood,  to  bear  fruit  the  ensuing  season.  These 
shoots  may  be  pruned  to  the  length  of  three  or  four 
feet,  according  to  their  strength,  if  they  are  of  the 
Smooth  Cane  Double-bearing  sort  (which  generally 
bears  a  second  crop  in  Autumn,  and  will  in  fine 
seasons  continue  bearing  from  June  to  November) ; 
but  if  the  large  Antwerp,  the  shoots  should  be  left 
five  or  six  feet  long. 

The  Early  White,  which  never  grows  so  strong 
as  the  above  sorts,  should  be  shortened  to  two 
feet  and  a  half,  or  three  feeL  These  should  be 
planted  in  rows  about  three  feet  distant  from  each 
other,  and  two  feet  from  plant  to  plant  in  the 
rows ;  always  remembering  to  keep  them  clear  of 
suckers,  and  to  cut  out  the  dead,  or  last  year's 
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wood,  as  before  directed ;  making  choice  of  the 
strongest  shoots  for  bearing  wood.  But  be  careiid 
not  to  cut  off  the  little  spurs  on  the  sides,  which 
bear  the  iruit 

Raspberries  will  continue  in  bearing  five  or  six 
years ;  by  which  time  you  should  have  a  fresh 
plantation  to  succeed  them.  The  young  plants 
will  bear  some  fruit  the  first  year,,  and  come  into 
full  bearing  the  second  year  after  planting.  If 
they  be  sufiered  to  remain  more  than  five  or  six 
years  on  the  same  ground,  they  will  degenerate, 
and  bear  small  fruit  Care  should  be  taken  not  to 
leave  above  eight  or  ten  of  the  strongest  shoots, 
rubbing  off  or  pulling  up  all  the  superfluous  ones ; 
and  to  keep  the  ground  well  hoed  and  clear  of 
weeds  between  the  rows. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


OF   BARBERRIES. 


The  Different  SortSj  and  their  Culture* 

The  Barberry  is  useful  for  preserving  and  pickling, 
and  for  garnishing  of  dishes ;  the  trees  also  have  a 
fine  effect  in  shrubberies  and  pleasure  grounds, 
being  beautiful  flowering  shrubs.  In  Autumn  and 
Winter  they  have  a  delightful  appearance,  from 
the  various  coloured  fruit  I  would  therefore  re- 
commend planting  them  in  all  shrubberies  and 
pleasure  grounds.  Those  who  are  fond  of  the 
natural  harmony  of  singing-birds,  will  find  Bar- 
berries  well  adapted  for  attracting  them  to  the 
spots  where  they  are  planted,  most  birds  being 
very  fond  of  them.  They  should  not,  however,  be 
planted  near  the  sides  of  public  walks,  as  the 
flowers  emit  a  very  strong  and  rather  disagreeable 
smell. 

The  Barberry  is  ranged,  by  Linnaeus,  in  the  first 
Order  of  his  sixth  Class,  entitled  Hexandria  Mono- 
gynia ;  and  named  Berberis  Vulgaris. 

Thejbllovoing  Sorts  are  most  esteemed  for  their  Fruit,  viz, 

1.  Red  Barberry  without  stones,  which  has  an 
agreeable  flavour  when  full  ripe. 
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2.  White  Barberry.     Poit.  et  Tutp.  Fr.  /.  52. 

3.  Black  Sweet;  which  is  the  tenderest  of 
them»  and  should  be  planted  in  a  warm  situation. 

4.  Common  Red  with  stones.  Duham.l.  p.l52. 
et  tab.  Poit.  et  Turp.  Fr.  t.51.  This  is  planted 
more  for  ornament  than  use,  on  account  of  its  beau* 
tiful  red  berries. 

5.  Purple  Fruited.     Poit.  et  Turp.  Fr.  t.  59* 
The  Barberry  is  a  native  of  England, 

Of  Raising  and  Pruning  Barberries. 

Barberries  are  very  easily  propagated  from 
suckers  and  layers,  and  require  the  same  manage* 
ment  in  pruning  as  other  flowering  shrubs.  I 
would  always  recommend  planting  them  in  plea- 
sure grounds,  and  not  in  kitchen  gardens.  On 
grass  lawns,  in  pleasure  grounds  of  small  extent, 
they  have  a  fine  appearance,  and  are  frequently 
planted  in  such  situations  as  ornamental  flower- 
ing shrubs;  they  are  also  planted  frequently  in 
clumps. 

When  you  wish  to  increase  them,  encourage  the 
finest  and  cleanest  shoots  in  Summer,  by  trimming 
all  the  side  branches  ofi*  thin ;  and  when  you  dress 
the  shrubberies  in  Winter,  lay  down  the  strong 
shoots,  which  will  take  root,  and  be  fit  to  transplant 
in  Autumn  following.  When  designed  for  use, 
they  should  be  trained  up  as  standards  and  half- 
standards,  and  they  will  grow  from  ijbc  to  twelve 
feet  high.     In  Summer,  trim  ofi*  all  the  straggling 
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and  superfluous  ^oots ;  so  «»  Ant  H^y  may 
fine  handsome  heads. 

Barberries  may  also  be  raised  from  seed ;  htk 
suckers  and  layers  are  best  for  preserviug  the  sorts 
distinct 

The  Red  Barberry,  without  Oones,  seldcun  provea 
correct,  when  the  trees  are  young. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 


OF   MULBERRIES. 


Different  Satis  cultivated  inEngland.  —  Propagating^  Planting, 
and  Pruning  of  them. —  Of  Restoring  old  and  decayed  Trees. 
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1  HE  Mulberry  is  a  native  of  Persia  j  whence  it 
was  introduced  into  the  Southern  parts  of  Europe, 
and  is  now  commonly  cultivated  in  England,  Ger- 
many,  and  other  countries  where  the  Winters  are 
not  very  severe.  It  is  ranked  in  the  fourth  Order 
of  Linnasus's  twenty-first  Class,  Monoecia  Tetran- 
dria,  and  named  Mortis. 

We  are  informed,  that  Mulberries  were  first  culti- 
vated in  this  country  in  1597  ;  but  I  have  reason 
to  believe,  that  they  were  brought  hither  prior  to 
that  period,  as  many  old  trees  are  to  be  seen  stand- 
ing at  this  day  about  ancient  monasteries  and 
abbeys ;  from  which  it  is  at  least  probable,  that 
they  had  been  introduced  before  the  dissolution  of 
those  houses. 

Four  large  Mulberry-trees  are  still  standing  on 
the  site  of  an  old  kitchen-garden,  now  part  of  the 
pleasure-ground  at  Sion  House,  which,  perhaps, 
may  have  stood  there  ever  since  that  house  was  a 
monastery.      The  late  Duke  of  Northumberland 
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has  been  heard  to  say,  that  these  trees  were  about 
three  hundred  years  old. 

At  the  Priory  near  Stanmore,  Middlesex,  (the 
seat  of  the  Marquis  of  Abereoni^)  there  ve  also 
some  ancient  MulbeiTy  trees.  The  Priory  was 
formerly  a  religious  house. 

In  a  very  old  garden  at  Chelsea,  which  belonged 
to  the  late  John  Browning,  Esq.  (who  was  a  very 
good  botanist,  and  had  a  Jarge  collection  of  tree^ 
and  plants),  there  is  one  of  the  largest  Mulberry 
trees  that  I  ever  saw,  and  which  appears  to  be 
extremely  old^ 

Those  commonly  cultivated  in  this  countri/  are  ^ 

1.  Common  Black  Mulberry  tree.  Moms 
NigrOj  Linn.  Pom.  Atist.  t.  67.  Pott,  et  Turp. 
Fr.  t.  20.  This  is  much  esteemed  for  its  delicate 
fruit  It  is  now  common  in  most  parts  of  Europe, 
except  where  the  winters  are  very  severe.  There 
is  a  variety  of  this  with  jagged  leaves,  and  smaller 
fruit ;  but  Mr.  Miller  says,  that  it  is  a  distinct 
species,  a  native  of  Sicily ;  and  that  the  fruit  has  no 
flavour ;  consequently  it  is  not  worth  cultivating. 
There  were  some  of  these  trees  in  the  Botanic 
Garden  at  Chelsea.  Cult,  before  1548.  Tumer*s 
Names  ofHerbes.     Sign  Ev. 

2.  White  Mulberry,  Mortis  Alba^  Linn.  Pom. 
Aust.  t.  68.  This  tree  is  raised  in  great  abundance 
in  Italy,  and  other  Southern  countries,   for  the 
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leaves  to  feed  silk- worms  * ;  though  it  is  said  that 
the  Persians  generally  use  the  Common  Black 
Mulberry  for  that  purpose ;  «nd  this  latter  is  the 
only  sort  raised  for  the  sake  of  its  fruit,  which  is 
very  wholesoipe,  Culf.  before  1597^  Gerarde^s 
Herb,  1325, 

3.  Red,  or  Vii^giniak,  Mulberry  tree.  Mo- 
ms Rubray  Linn.  Pom.  Aust.  tab.  69.  Foit.  et 
Turp.,  Fr^  tub.  69.  This  grows  to  a  considerable 
height,  and  bears  dark  reddish  berries.  Quit.  1629. 
Jpark.  Paradis.  p,  596,  n.  3. 

The  two  last  are  cultivated  in  this  country,  only 
for  the  sake  of  variety. 

Mulberries  are  raised  froni  s^eds  or  propagated 
from  cuttings  and  layers, 

Thos^  raised  from  seed  have  frequently  male 
flowers,  and  produce  no  fruit ;  these,  therefore, 
should  never  be  made  choice  of  for  |ruit-bearing 
trees,  unlesis  they  have  been  seen  to  bear  in  the 
nursery, 

The  best  beaiing  branches  of  old  tr^s  are  to  be 
chosen  for  cuttings  and  layers  ;  for  some  branches 
of  these  trees  produce  only  katkins,  ftnd  trees  raised 
from  them  will  never  produce  fruit  Jf  they  are  to 
be  raised  from  layers,  they  ynW  generally  take  root 
sufficiently  the  first  year  tq  hear  separating  from 


*  This  tree  possesses  the  peculiar  property  of  hreedhig  no 
vermin,  either  while  growing  or  when  cut  down ;  neither  does 
it  harbour  any  caterpillar,  the  silk-worm  excepted,  Evelyn's 
Sylva,  by  Hunter,  vol.  ii.  p.  ^<K   Edit.  17S6. 
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the  parent  tree,  and  should  then  be  planted  in  a 
Buraeryf  and  trained  up  with  single  stems.  In  four 
yeara  they  will  be  fit  to  plant  out  where  they  are 
to  remain.  They  should  be  planted  at  a  proper 
distance  to  admit  the  sun  and  air,  as  the  fruit,  when 
the  trees  are  too  close,  is  very  apt  to  turn  mouldy ; 
they  should  also  be  sheltered  from  the  East,  North, 
and  West  winds. 

But  the  best  way  of  raising  Mulberries  is  from 
euttings  of  the  former  year's  shoots,  having  one 
joint  of  the  two-years*  wood.  Plant  them  out  in 
Autumn,  if  fine  weather,  or  in  the  month  of  March, 
in  rows  nine  inches  apart,  and  at  the  distance  of 
two  inches  in  the  rows,  leaving  only  two  or  three 
buds  above  ground  :  mulch  the  ground  with  leaves 
or  dung  well  rotted,  to  keep  it  moist,  and  the 
fdants  will  require  little  watering.  If  they  suc- 
ceed well,  they  may,  next  season,  be  transplanted 
into  a  nursery,  and  treated  as  directed  for  layers. 
These  young  trees,  while  they  remain  in  the  nur- 
sery, should  be  transplanted  every  three  or  four 
years. 

I  wofuld  recommend  planting  of  Mulberries  in 
grass  orchards  and  pleasure-grounds,  because  the 
finest  of  the  fruit,  when  ripe,  frequently  .drops, 
which,  if  it  tall  on  dug  or  ploughed  ground,  will 
be  soiled  and  rendered  unfit  for  use,  as  the  earth 
will  adhere  so  to  the  fruit  as  to  render  the  cleans- 
ing of  it  impracticable  ;  but  if  planted  on  lawns, 
or  in  grass  orchards,  the  fruit  can  be  picked  up 
without  receiving  any  injury.     Another  reason  for 
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plantiog  tlieoe  trees  om  lawm  or  in  orcbsur^s  i% 
that,  when  full  grown,  tbe)i  «c&  too  lar^^e  fw  i^ 
kitchen^garden.     The  soil  in  whn^  they  thrive. 
best  is  a  richi  light,  and  deep  earth* 

As  the  fruit  is  produced  on  the  young  woods  jWl 
should  cut  out  only  such  branches  as  cross  others, 
and  such  as  are  decayed,  or  broken  by  any  acci« 
dent ;  at  the  same  time  apply  the  Composition. 
If,  however,  the  heads  should  become  too  fuU  of 
wood,  it  will  be  necessary  to  thin  them,  as  the  fruit 
13  l^ger  and  better  flavoured  where  th6  heads  are 
k^t  thin  oi  wood« 

I  have  found  many  of  these  trees  in  a  very  de* 
cayed  state,  with  the  trunks  quite  hollow }  and 
have  tried  the  efficacy  of  the  Composition  on 
several  of  them,  cutting  out  all  the  dead  wood  and 
cankery  parts  of  some,  and  heading^down  others 
that  ware  stunted  and  sickly.  After  these  opera^ 
tions  they  put  forth  vigorous  branches,  and  bore 
excellent  crops  of  fruit,  more  than  double  the  size 
oi  that  which  they  prodncied  in  their  £pf  o^r  state* 

I  would  advise  those,  who  have  any  old  decayed 
Mulberry  trees,  to  treat  them  in  the  same  manner } 
but  those  which  are  very  much  decayed  should  be 
headed-down  ;  this  will  throw  them  into  a  healthy 
bearing  state,  and  in  two  or  three  years  they  will, 
produce  plenty  of  fine  fruit. 

In  the  lawn  in  front  of  the  house  of  John  Grove, 
Esq.  at  Little  Chelsea,  there  are  four  old  Mulberry 
trees,  which  a  few  years  ago  were  so  very  much 
decayed,  and  so  full  of  wounds  and  dead  wood, 

T  « 
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that  they  produced  very  little  fruit,  and  that  of  a 
small  size*  I  had  all  the  decayed  and  rotten  wood 
carefrilly  cut  out,  and  the  branches  trimmed,  and 
then  the  Composition  applied.  In  the  first  season 
they  sent  forth  fine  shoots,  and  in  the  second  pro- 
duced plenty  of  fruit,  of  a  better  flavour,  and 
double  the  size  of  that  which  they  formerly  bore. 

As  old  Mulberry  trees  produce,  not  only  a 
greater  quantity  of  fruit,  but  also  much  larger,  and 
af  a  finer  flavour  than  young  ones,  it  is  well 
worth  while  to  take  some  pains  to  repair  the  in- 
juries whiph  they  may.have  sustained  by  accidents 
or  age. 

I  am  sorry  to  say,  that  this  pleasant  and  valuable 
fruit  is  but  very  little  cultivated  in  this  country.  ♦ 

*  Gerarde,  in  his  desoriptioa  of  Uie  Mulberry  tree,  has  the 
{bIU>wiDg  curious  paragraph :  — -  **  H^gesander  in  AUienei^ 
fQnneth,  that  the  Mulberry  trees  in  his  time  did  not  bring 
forth  fruit  in  twenty  years  together ;  and  that  so  great  a  plague 
of  Ae  gout  reigned  and  raged  so  generally,  as  not  only  men, 
but  )boys,  wenohes,  eunuohs,  and  women,  were  troubled  with 
that  disease."    F.  ISSS.  edit,  1597. 
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CHAPTER  XVIL 


OF   THE   SERVICE. 


The  CMwUed  Sennce^  the  Mountain  Setvice^  and  the  Mapk^ 

leaved  Service  i  mth  their  Culture* 

There  are  three  sorts  of  the  Service  tree  culti- 
vated in  England,  viz.  the  Cultivated  Service,  the 
Mountain  Service,  or  Mountain  Ash,  and  the  Maple 
leaved  Service.  The  first  is  a  native  of  the  wanner 
climes  of  Europe  and  England  j  and  the  other  twQ 
also  grow  wild  in  different  parts  of  England* 

The  Service  belongs  to  the  twelfth  Class  of 
Linnaeus's  System,  entitled  Icosandria  Trigynia.. 

Of  the  Cultivated  or  True  Service,  (Sorbus  Demestica,,  Unn^ 

Eng.  Bai.  t.  350. 

This  tree  is  well  worth  cultivating,  both  for  ite 
iruit  and  for  ornament  It  is  beautiful  in  the 
month  of  June  when  in  flower,  and  the  fruit  in 
Autumn  has  a  fine  appearance,  and  grow9  to  a 
large  size  if  the  trees  be  kept  thin,  and  not  over^ 
loaden  with  wood.  They  may  be  planted  in  orchards 
among  other  fruit-trees ;  for  as  they  flower  much 
later  than  Apples  and  Feajrs>  there  will  be  no 
danger  of  the  farina  intermixing  with  theirs.  Tliey 
may  also  have  a  place  in  plantations  in  the  plea* 
sure-ground,  or  singly  on  the  lawn,  or  in  rows  by 
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the  sides  of  gravel-walks  :  in  this  case,  they  should 
be  trained  with  straight  stems  eight  or  ten  feet 
high,  and  all  the  straggling  branches  should  be 
cut-in,  to  assist  them  in  forming  handsome^  round 
heads.  These  trees  may  be  intermixed  with  thorns, 
and  will  have  a  very  good  effect 

We  have  only  two  sorts  cultivated  in  the  garden ; 
viz.  the  Apple-shaped,  and  the  Pear-shaped  Ser- 
vice tree. 

These  trees  are  propagated  from  seed,  layers, 
and  cuttings.  By  raising  them  from  seed  you  may 
perhaps  obtain  several  varieties ;  but  the  best  me^ 
thod  of  preserving  the  sorts,  when  you  have  fine 
varieties,  is  by  grafting  or  budding. 

Train  the  stem,  if  for  standards,  six  or  eight 
feet  high  ;  but  if  for  dwarfs,  about  three  feet  high ; 
which  latter  may  be  planted  in  shrubberies.  The 
fruit,  when  ripe,  may  be  gathered  and  put  in  the 
fruit-room,  letting  it  remain  tUl  nearly  in  a  state 
of  decay  j  it  will  make  a  variety  when  served  up  to 
table  among  the  Autumn  fruits. 

The  wood  of  this  tree  is  very  useful  for  making 
picture-frames,  toys,  &c. 

When  the  trees  are  pruned,  and  where  there 
are  any  decayed  parts,  the  Composition  should  be 
applied. 
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Of  the  Mountain,  Service^  or  Mmntain  Ash  {Sorbus,  Aucuforiaf 

Linn.)  Eng.BoU  ^837. 

The  Mountain  Service  is  sometimes  planted  in 
orchards  among  fruit-trees ;  but  I  would  recom- 
mend planting  it  in  pleasure-grounds,  plantations, 
or  on  lawns,  for  ornament,  where  the  diflferent 
varieties  of  the  fruit  have  a  beautiful  effect  in  Au- 
tumn ;  and  the  fruit  gathered,  when  fuH  ripe,  and 
laid  by  some  time  to  soften,  has  a  very  agreeable 
acid  taste. 

The  seeds,  when  properly  dried,  may  be  sown 
in  Autumn  in  beds  of  light  mould ;  taking  care  tp 
keep  them  free  from  weeds  in  Summer.  In  tbp 
following  Autumn  they  may  be  transplanted  into 
beds,  or  quarters,  (according  to  the  number  which 
you  may  wish  to  plant,)  and  trained  either  for 
dwarfs  or  standards. 

By  selecting  the  largest  and  finest  fruit  many 
varieties  may  be  obtained  from  the  seed ;  they  may 
also  be  propagated  from  layers ;  but  those  who  are 
fond  of  having  a  great  variety,  and  keeping;  the 
sorts  true,  should  grafl  them. 

If  trained  up  with  straight  clean  stems,  Service 
trees  will  grow  to  the  height  of  thirty  or  forty 
feet ;  in  that  case  they  should  be  planted  among 
forest  trees,  or  in  the  back  parts  of  large  shrub- 
beries. But  those  who  wish  to  plant  them  as 
flowering  shrubs,  must  head  them  down  when 
young,  to  make  them  throw  out  bori^ntal 
shoots;    they  may   then  be  planted  among  the 
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middling-sized  shrubs,  which  will  make  a  beautiful 
variety,  both  when  in  flower  and  when  bearing 
fruit. 

Mountain  Service  trees  *  grow  to  a  considerable 
43ize  when  properly  managed,  and  are  very  much 
used  by  wheelers,  &c.  on  account  of  the  wood  being 
all,  what  they  call,  heart^wood. 

(Jff  the  Maple»leaved  Service^    Wild  Service^  or  Sorb,  Pynu 

Torminalis,  Eng.  Bot.  298. 

This  tree  grows  wild  at  Paddington,  and  in 
other  parts  of  England,  and  is  frequently  forty 
or  fifty  feet  high,  with  a  large  spreading  head, 
making  a  fine  appearance,  and  deserves  a  place 
among  forest-trees,  and  in  extensive  plantations 
and  gardens.  It  bears  large  bunches  of  white 
flowers,  succeeded  by  clusters  of  brown  spotted 
fruit,  which,  when  gathered  full  ripe,  and  laid  by  for 
some  time,  till  it  becomes  sofl,  has  a  very  agree- 
able tart  flavour.  This  fruit  is  sometimes  sold  in 
the  London  markets  in  Autumn. 

This  tree  may  be  raised  from  seed,  which  should 
be  sowii  in  Autumn,  or  by  layers  ;  but  those  who 
wish  to  raise  them  in  the  dwarf  state  should  graft 
them  very  low,  and  train  them  from  six  to  eight 
feet  high.  Some  graft  them  on  White  thorns ;  but 
I  prefer  their  own  stocks.  If  these  dwarfs  are 
trained  up  with  fine  heads,  they  will  have  a  very 

•  The  fruit  of  the  Mountain  Service  is  excellent  food  f<v 
game  and  other  binU. 
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good  e£fect  in  shrubberies.  If  intended  for  stand- 
ardsy  train  them  up  as  high  as  you  can  :  they  will 
have  a  beautiful  appearance  in  the  back  parts  of 
shrubberies.  They  may  also  be  trained  without 
grafting,  and  planted  on  lawns  for  ornament  Some 
train  them  as  Espaliers ;  but  this  I  do  not  approve 
of,  as  they  are  not  so  ornamental,  neither  do  they 
bear  so  welL 

The  wood  of  this  tree  is  also  very  useful  for 
mechanical  purposes. 
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OF   THE   ALMOND. 


Deferent  Sorts  of  Almontb  /  their  Propagation^  ajtd  the  Method 
of  Pruning  them. —  Horn  to  keep  themjtmnng  Winter. 

1  HE  Almond  belongs  to  the  twelfth  Class  of  Lin- 
naeus, Icoaandria  Monogynia,  being  joined  with 
the  Peach,  and  was  cultivated  here  in  1548. 
Tumer^s  Names  qfHerbes^  sign  aviij. ;  it  is  named 
Amygdalus  communis. 

Almonds  are  beautiful  trees  for  planting  in 
shrubberies  and  plantations,  and  deserve  a  place 
in  every  pleasure-ground,  on  account  of  their 
coming  so  early  into  bloom,  and  for  the  use  of 
their  kernels. 

The  Jblhwing  are  the  Sorts  propagated  in  this  Country  for 

Ornament  and  Use,  vix. 

1.  Tender-shelled  Almond.  Duham.  n.  2. 
/.  1.  Pom.  Franc.  1.  p.  68.  /.  5.  Poit.  et  Turp. 
Fr.  t.  75. 

2.  Sweet  Almond.  Duham.  n.  5.  t.  2.  Pom. 
Franc.  1.  p.  65.  /.  1. 

3.  Common,  or  Bitter  Almond.  Pom.  Franc.  1# 
p.  &J.  t.  3.    Poit.  et  Turp.  Fr.  1. 144. 
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4.  Sweet  Jordan  Almond.      Pom.   Franc.  1. 

p.  67.  /.  4. 

5.  Hard-shelled  Almond.    Poit.  et  Ttirp.  Fr. 

t.  122. 

6.  Dwarf  Almond.  Dukam.  n.  8.  /.  S.  Poit. 
et  Turp.  Fr.  t.  99. 

7.  Double  Flowering  Almond.    Poit.  et  Turp^ 

/.  99. 

The  last  two,  being  beautiful  early  flowering 
shrubs,  are  planted  for  ornament  only. 

Almonds  are  propagated  by  boddiog  them  upon 
Plum,  Almond,  or  Peach  stocks.  The  next  Spitng 
you  may  train  them  ibr  standards,  or  let  them 
grow  for  half-standards  \  but  the  common  way 
is,  to  bud  them  as  high  as  you  wish  the  stem 
to  be ;  and  the  second  year  after  they  may  bQ 
planted  out  for  good.  If  you  are  to  tran^lant 
them  into  a  dry  soil,  let  it  be  done  in  October, 
when  the  leaves  begin  to  decay ;  but  if  into  wet 
ground,  the  month  of  February  is  the  proper 
season.  Almonds  budded  on  Plum  stocks  thrira 
best  in  a  wet  soil,  and  on  Almond  and  Peach 
stocks  in  a  dry. 

When  the  young  trees  are  brought  from  the 
nursery,  they  should  never  be  cut  till  the  young 
shoots  begin  to  break, -—as  directed  for  Peaches 
and  Nectarines. 

Almonds  require  nearly  the  same  management 
in  pruning  as  standard  Apricots.  After  wet  Au- 
tumns, when  the  wood  is  not  well  ripened,  hard 
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Winters  are  apt  to  kill  the  shoots ;  in  that  case^ 
they  should  be  cut  down  to  the  sound  wood, 
taking  care  to  cut  out  the  cross  shoots  that  rub 
against  others,  leaving  the  tree  open  in  the  middle, 
pruning  the  shoots  about  the  same  length  as  Apri- 
cots, and  according  to  their  strength.  Never  omit 
cutting  out  all  the  cankery  parts  and  decayed 
wood. 

Some  plant  these  trees  out  as  standards,  and 
others  as  half*standards,  according  to  the  ground 
and  situation ;  always  taking  care  to  plant  them 
in  a  sheltered  place  facing  the'  South,  intermixing 
them  in  the  back  €i  the  shrubberies  with  the  taller 
flowering  shrubs ;  or  they  may  be  planted  on  lawns 
for  ornament,  as  they  make  a  very  beautiful  ap- 
pearance when  m  flower,  or  bearing  fruit.  If 
planted  as  dwarfs,  they  may  be  covered  with  poles 
stuck  into  the  ground,  thatching  over  the  tops  of 
the  trees  with  some  fern,  or  any  other  light  cover- 
ing, which  will  prevent  the  blossom  from  being 
killed  by  the  frost  in  February  and  March.  Afler 
the  fruit  is  set,  and  the  leaves  so  far  out  as  to 
cover  it,  if  fine  weather,  the  covering  may  be  re- 
moved  in  the  latter  end  of  April  or  beginning  of 
May»  which  will  ensure  a  plentiful  crop  of  Almonds ; 
a  very  useful  supply  for  the  table  in  Autumn  and 
Winter. 

Those  who  have  plenty  of  walling,  sometimes 
plant  Almond  trees  on  walls,  and  sometimes  on 
Espaliers. 
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Almonds  may  be  preserved  in  dry  sand,  or  bran, 
for  use ;  but  tbey  must  be  thoroughly  dried  on 
shelves,  or  boards,  in  any  airy  place  before  they 
are  put  into  the  sand  or  bran,  otherwise  they  will 
get  mouldy.  They  are  preserved  only  for  their 
kernels,  the  other  part  of  the  frwt  being  of  no 
service, 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

OF   FILBERTS   AND   HAZEL-NUTS. 

The  Sorts  commonly  cultivated  in  England.  —  Method  of  Cul^ 
turcm  —  HovD  to  keep  them  in  Winter. 

Filberts  and  Hazel-nuts  grow  wild  in  woods  and 
hedges,  and  are  brought  in  great  quantities  to  the 
London  markets,  and  to  those  of  other  large  towns 
throughout  the  kingdom  ;  employing  a  great 
many  poor  families  during  the  Autumn,  who  other- 
wise might  have  very  little  to  do,  and  of  course  be 
a  burden  on  the  public. 

This  genus  of  plants  is  ranged  in  the  eighth 
Order  of  Linneeus's  twenty-first  Class,  Monoecia 
Folyandria,  and  named  Corylus  Avellana. 

The  Sorts  generally  cultivated  in  England  are  theJoUowingf  viz. 

1.  The  Laroe  Cob-nut.  Hooker  Pom.  Lond. 
/.  49.     Ripens  in  October. 

2.  The  Large  Long-nut,  which  produces  very 
fine  large  firuit 

3.  The  Barcelona^  or  Spanish  Nut,  with  large 
cups. 

4.  The  Common,  Wood-nut,  with  red-skinned 
kernels.     Langley  Pom.  t.  SJ.  f.  2. 

5.  The  Filbert  with  white  kernels.  Langley 
P&m.  /.  57./I. 
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6.  Th£  Filbeet  with  red  kernels.  Poit.  et 
Turp.  Fr.  /•  11. 

7.  The  Large  Cluster  Wood-nut. 

()f  Propagating  and  Pruning  Nut'Treea. 

Filberts  and  Nuts  of  all  kinds  are  propagated 
from  seeds,  layers,  and  suckers;  but  those  who 
wish  to  have  fine  sorts  should  grail  the  trees,  or 
lay  down  in  March  some  of  the  straightest  shoots, 
notched  at  a  joint,  pegging  them  into  the  ground ; 
then  cover  them  with  earth  about  three  inches 
thick,  making  basins  round  them  with  edges  of 
mould  about  two  inches  higher  than  the  surface 
of  the  ground  to  prevent  the  water's  running  off; 
water  them  sometimes  in  dry  weather,  and  mulch 
them  with  some  rotten  leaves,  to  keep  them  moist. 
By  the  following  Autumn  they  will  be  fit  to  take 
up  and  plant  out  in  beds  in  the  nursery,  where 
they  should  remain  about  two  years,  planting  them 
out  in  August  where  you  wish  them  to  remain 
for  good.  If  any  of  the  layers  have  not  taken 
proper  root,  they  may  be  left  till  the  Autumn 
following. 

Filberts  and  Nuts  may  be  planted  on  the  out-* 
sides  of  woods,  or  in  the  back  parts  of  shrubberies 
and  pleasure-grounds,  or  in  large  kitchen-gardens, 
in  shady  walks ;  or  for  the  purpose  of  hiding  sheds, 
cisterns,  &c. 

When  they  are  raised  from  seed,  it  should  be 
sown  in  Autumn,  in  a  light  earth ;  and  it  will  be 
necessary  to  cover  the  beds  all  over  with  slates,  flat 
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stones  or  bricks,  to  prevent  the  mice  from  eating 
the  Nuts  or  carrying  them  off  in  Winter. 

When  at  the  Botanic  Gardens,  Chelsea,  I  once 
sowed  several  quarts  of  large  Barcelona  Nuts,  in 
Pots,  in  two  frames  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  each  other;  the  Nuts  were  all  carried  off 
by  the  mice  in  one  night  On  searching  round 
the  lining  of  a  frame  where  we  kept  green-house 
plants  in  Winter,  I  found  above  a  quart  of  the 
Nuts  in  one  hoard,  which  I  again  sowed  immedi- 
ately, covering  them  over  with  slates ;  from  these 
Nuts  I  raised  some  very  fine  plants. 

The  Barcelona  Nut-tree  is  rather  scarce  in 
England,  but  it  is  well  worth  cultivating ;  it  is  a 
distinct  species,  and  grows  to  a  fine  timber-tree. 
The  Nuts  that  I  sowed,  as  mentioned  above, 
were  produced  from  a  fine  tree  in  the  Botanic 
Gardens  at  Chelsea.  • 

Those  who  are  not  in  possession  of  plants  may 
procure  them '  from  Nuts  fresh  imported  from 
Spain,  by  sowing  them  as  before  directed.  Great 
quantities  are  imported  annually  under  the  name 
of  Barcelona,  or  great  Spanish  Nuts. 

When  in  the  Nursery,  Nut-trees  should  be 
trained  with  single  straight  stems,  to  form  fine 
heads  from  three  to  six  feet  high ;  cut  off  the 
leading  shoot  at  the  height  you  would  have  the 
head  formed,   rubbing    off  all  the   lower  buds, 


*  This  tree,  at  two  feet  and  a  half  from  the  ground,  meaf 
suret  about  four  feet  in  circumference. 
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and  leaving  only  as  many  at  top  as  you  think 
will  be  sufficient  to  form  a  handsome  head,  and 
according  to  the  strength  of  the  stem. 

Nuts,  when  intended  for  keeping,  should  be 
well-dried  and  packed  in  jars  or  boxes  of  dry  sand, 
(and  placed  in  a  fruit-room,  or  dry  cellar,)  well 
covered  down  to  preserve  them  from  mice. 

The  shoots  of  Filbert  and  Nut-trees  are  very 
useful  for  staking  green-house  plants  and  rasp- 
berries, or  for  making  withes  to  bind  faggots,  and 
for  many  other  purposes  in  husbandry. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 


OF   CHESNUTS. 


Different  Soris  cuUivated  in  England.  —  Chesnui  Trees  are 
excellent  Timber* ^^ Hotio  to  Propagate,  .Plants  and  Head 
them* 

1  HE  Chesnut,  Castanea^  is  a  native  of  the  South 
of  Europe,  and  is  said  to  take  its  name  from  Cas- 
tanea,  a  city  of  Thessaly,  where  anciently  it  grew 
in  great  plenty.  It  belongs  to  the  eighth  order  of 
Linnseus's  twenty-first  class,  Moncecia  Polyandria, 
and  is  named  Castanea  Vesca* 

The  sorts  mostly  cultivated  in  England  are 
those  commonly  called  Spanish  Chesnuts,  which 
run  into  great  varieties  when  raised  from  seed  \ 
and  a  sort  called,  in  America,  Chinquapine,  or 
Dwarf  Virginian  Chesnuts,  Castanea  prnnila  ;  but 
this  is  only  raised  for  the  sake  of  variety. 

The  former  are  very  fine  trees,  and  well  worth 
cultivating  both  for  use  and  ornament  The 
timber  is  reckoned  equal  to  Oak,  and,  for  making 
casks,  even  superior  to  it ;  as,  when  seasoned,  it 
is  not  so  liable  to  shrink  or  swell  as  Oak.  These 
trees  have  also  a  very  noble  appearance,  and  are 
therefore  very  fit  to  plant  in  parks,  &c. 

Gerarde  says,  that  in  his  time  there  were  several 
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woods  of  Chesnuts  in  England,  particularly  one 
near  Feversham,  in  Kent ;  and  Fitz-Stephen,  in  a 
description  of  London,  written  by  him  in  Henry 
the  Second's  time,  speaks  of  a  very  noble  forest 
which  grew  on  the  north  part  of  it  This  tree 
grows  sometimes  to  an  amazing  size.  Not  to  men- 
tion those  abroad,  there  is  one  at  Lord  Ducie's,  at 
Tortworth,  in  the  coun^  of  Gloucester,  which 
measures  nineteen  yards  in  circmaference,  and  is 
mentioned  by  Sir  Robert  Atkyns,  in  his  history  of 
that  county,  as  a  famous  tree  in  King  John's  time  i 
and  by  Mr.  Evelyn,  in  his  Sylva,  book  3d,  chap.  7* 
p.  232.,  fourth  edition,  to  have  been  so  remarkable 
for  its  magnitude  in  the  reign  of  King  Stephen,  as 
then  to  be  called  the  Great  Chesnut  of  Tortworth ; 
from  which  it  may  reasonably  be  supposed  to 
have  been  standing  before  the  Conquest  Lord 
Ducie  had  a  drawing  of  it  taken  and  engraved  in 
1772.  One  of  the  prints  is  now  in  my  possession, 
and  was  a  present  from  my  much  esteemed  fnenc^, 
the  late  Captain  William  Locker,  of  the  Roysd 
Navy,  and  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Greenwich 
Hospital.  •     Formerly  a  great  part  of  London  was 

*  At  Ashted-parky  near  Epsom,  the  seat  of  Richard  How- 
ard, Esq.,  there  are  a  great  many  Spanish  Chesnuts  that  were 
sown  hy  a  gardener  now  living,  one  of  which,  at  three  feet 
from  the  ground,  measures  seven  feet  in  circumference,  and  has 
a  trunk  upw vds  of  fifly  feet  high. 

Since  writing  the  above,   I  have  seen  the  old  gardener, 

Thomas  Davie,  (who  is  now  T7  years  old,)  and  have  had  some 

.  conversation  with  him.    He  says,  that  at  the  age  of  15  he 
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built  with  Chesnut  and  Walnut  tree ;  and  at  Sion 
House,  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland, 
the  8tal)les  are  built  with  them  from  the  old  monas- 
tery at  that  place,  which  was  taken  down  when  the 
present  mansion-house  was  built. 

The  best  way  of  propagating  Chesnut-trees  is 
from  seed,  gathered  when  thoroughly  ripe  j  which 
is  generally  about  the  latter  end  of  October ;  but 
they  should  not  be  gathered  till  the  husks  begin 
to  open,  and  the  nuts  appear  of  a  brownish  colour ; 
they  will  then  drop  off  themselves,  and  should  be 
carefully  picked  up  in  the  morning,  and  particularly 
after  high  winds;  those  which  are  intended  for 
eating,  or  for  seed,  should  be  always  suffered  to 
drop  of  themselves ;  they  will  be  found  much 
better  than  those  that  are  beaten  down.  If,  how- 
ever, the  frost  should  set  in  early,  you  will  be 
under  the  necessity  of  threshing  them  down,  which 
should  be  done  in  a  dry  day.  All  that  fall  in  the 
husk  should  be  thrown  in  heaps  in  a  shed,  or  other 
convenient  place,  and  suffered  to  remain  three 
weeks,  or  a  month,  in  that  state,  to  ripen.  They 
should  then  be  taken  out  of  the  husks,  and  the  best 
picked  out  and  laid  up  by  themselves,  after  being 


bought  diree  shillings'  worth  of  Chesnuts  in  London  on  purpose 
to  treat  his  fellow-servants ;  but  finding  that  they  would  not  ac- 
cept of  them,  he  sowed  them  in  a  bed  in  a  garden  at  Ashted, 
which  then  belonged  to  the  Earl  of  Suffolk,  and  afterwards 
planted  out  the  young  trees  where  they  now  stand.  These  trees 
are,  therefore,  at  this  time  sixty-two  years  old,  from  the  seed. 
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well  dried,  on  mats,  or  cloths,  in  a  sunny  situation. 
They  should  be  laid  up  in  the  fruit-room  or 
granary,  on  shelves,  or  on  a  dry  floor.  Re- 
member to  turn  them  frequently.  The  inferior 
ones  will  do  for  sowhig,  or  they  may  be  given  to 
pigs  or  turkeys,  who  are  very  fond  of  them ;  they 
will  be  found  very  good  for  fattening  poultry,  espe- 
cially turkeys.  If  during  the  Winter  they  should 
become  damp  or  mouldy,  they  should  be  tiurned 
and  carefully  wiped ;  and  if  spread  at  a  moderate 
distance  from  a  fire,  or  dried  in  an  oven  afler  the 
bread  is  drawn,  and  then  packed  in  boxes,  or  jars, 
with  thorough  dry  sand,  they  will  keep  plump  and 
good.  Observe  not  to  put  them  into  the  oven 
when  too  hot,  as  it  will  make  them  shrivel ;  and 
those  for  sowing  must  not  be  dried  in  this  manner, 
as  the  heat  of  the  oven  would  kill  the  germ.  In  a 
fine  warm  season,  I  have  seen  them  ripen  as  well 
and  grow  nearly  to  as  large  a  size  as  foreign  ones, 
when  the  trees  were  healthy;  but  in  a  middling 
season  they  will  do  very  well  for  sowing,  or  for 
fatting  pigs  and  poultry.  Be  carefid  to  preserve 
them  from  rats  and  mice,  otherwise  they  will  soon 
destroy  vast  quantities  of  them. 

They  may  be  sown  in  beds  of  light  earth  in  the 
month  of  November,  if  it  be  a  dry  Autumn,  draw- 
ing the  drills  about  nine  inches  apart,  and  about 
three  deep.  Plant  the  nuts  about  an  inch  apart  in 
the  rows,  with  the  points  upwards,  as  bulbous  roots 
are  planted ;  then  cover  them  with  mould,  and  pat 
it  down  with  the  back  of  your  rake.     The  beds 
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shookl  be  four  or  five  feet  wide,  and  a  little  raised 
towards^  the  middle,  to  carry  off  the  water.  There 
should  be  alleys  between  the  beds,  about  eighteen 
inches  wide,  and  about  two  or  three  inches  deep ; 
these  will  receive  and  carry  off  the  rain-water,  which 
otherwise  would  be  apt  to  rot  the  nuts.  Thus,  a 
five-fix)t  bed  will  admit  of  six  rows  and  a  small 
edging  next  the  alley.  If  you  find  the  mice  b^in 
to  attack  them,  the  beds  should  be  completely 
covered  over  with  slates,  flat  stones,  or  bricks,  till 
the  nuts  begin  to  spring;  they  must  then  be 
taken  off  If  it  be  a  hard  Winter,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary, before  the  stones  or  tiles  are  put  on,  to  cover 
the  beds  with  some  rotten  dung,  rotten  leaves^  or  old 
tan,  to  preserve  the  nuts  from  the  frost  If  it  be 
a  mild  Winter,  and  the  nuts  have  been  sown  in 
Autumn,  they  will  begin  to  vegetate  before  Christ- 
mas ;  but  if  the  Autumn  be  wet,  I  would  advise 
not  to  sow  them  till  some  time  in  February,  or  the 
beginning  of  March*  By  the  nuts  being  sown  in 
rows,  you  will  have  room  to  hoe  betwixt  the  rows, 
and  be  able  to  keep  them  clear  of  weeds,  which 
you  could  not  so  easily  do  if  they  were  sown  broad- 
cast. If  it  should  prove  a  very  dry  Summer,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  give  them  a  good  watering 
once  or  twice  a  week,  till  the  plants  begin  to  get 
strength.  If  they  be  well  managed,  by  the  end  of 
October,  or  in  the  following  Spring,  you  may  trans- 
plant them  into  beds,  in  rows  about  a  foot  apart, 
and  at  the  distance  of  four  inches  in  the  row,  where 
they  may  remain  for  two  years  longer  j  taking  care 
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to  trim  all  the  side-shoots,  leaving  only  one  straight 
stem.  These  beds  may  have  alleys  about  the  same 
,  width  as  before,  with  this  difference,  that  the  beds 
should  be  two  inches  lower  than  the  alleys,  which 
must  be  well  trodden,  to  keep  the  earth  from 
crumbling  down  into  the  beds.  First  level  all  your 
ground,  then  stretch  the  line  from  one  end  of  the 
bed  to  the  other,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
ground,  and  with  your  spade  cut  off  the  edging  in 
the  inside  of  the  bed,  throwing  the  mould  towards 
the  middle  of  it :  then  remove  the  line  to  the  other 
side  of  the  bed,  which  ought  to  be  from  four  to  six 
feet  wide,  and  cut  the  other  edge,  throwing  the 
mould  into  the  bed  as  before.  When  this  is  done, 
throw  up  some  of  the  mould  on  the  top  of  the  alley, 
to  make  it  about  two  inches  higher  than  the  bed, 
and  tread  the  alley  well  down.  Then  begin  to 
plant  your  young  trees  in  rows  across  the  bed,  a  foot 
or  fifteen  inches  apart,  and  about  six  inches  in  the 
row,  digging  the  ground,  and  planting  as  you  pro- 
ceed, also  beating  up  the  edges  of  the  alleys  with 
the  back  of  your  spade,  to  keep  the  mould  from 
tumbling  down  into  the  bed.  Proceed  thus  till 
you  have  finished  the  bed,  and  so  on  till  you  have 
planted  the  whole.  If  it  be  dry  weather,  each  bed 
should  be  watered  as  you  finish  planting  it,  which 
being  made  a  little  lower  than  the  alleys  will  retain 
the  water  that  you  throw  on  it,  and  will  prevent 
the  rain  from  running  off;  if  the  dry  weather  con- 
tinue long,  mulch  the  beds  as  before  directed. 
Observe  to  keep  them  free  from  weeds,  watering 
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them  as  occasion  requires,  and  trimming  up  the 
plants  with  only  one  stem.     In  this  state  they  may 
remain  two  years ;  and  if  any  of  the  plants  require 
it,  stake  them  to  keep  them  straight     At  the  end 
of  two  years  they  will  be  fit  for  transplanting,  and 
may  be  planted  out  for  good,  if  they  are  properly 
fenced  off  from  cattle ;  but  if  they  are  to  be  placed 
in  an  open  exposure,  they  ought  first  to  be  planted 
out  in  a  piece  of  ground,  properly  prepared  for 
the  purpose,  at  the  distance  of  two  feet  from  row 
to  row,  and  one  foot  in  the  row.     If  they  have 
been  planted  in   the   A^utumn,    (which  I  would 
always  recommend,  except  in  wet  ground,  or  when 
the  season  is  wet,)  let  them  remain  till  next  Spring 
twelve-month,  and  then  head  them  down  to  two 
eyes  above  ground,  cutting  as  near  as  may  be  to 
an  eye,  and  sloping  to  the  North,  that  the  shoot 
which  is  thrown  out  may  cover  the  stem  in  the 
first  season ;  which,  if  the  buiriness  be  rightly  per- 
formed, it  will  do,  and  grow  to  the  length  of  six 
or  seven  feet,  according  to  the  vigour  of  the  stem. 
If  they  are  not  headed-down  in  this  manner,  you 
will  never  have  straight  handsome  trees.     If  the 
ground  be  properly  fenced  off  from  cattle,  those 
that  are  planted  out  for  good,  at  three  years  old^ 
must  be  treated  in  the  same  manner  afler  the  first 
or  second  year.     It  may,  however,  be  necessary 
to  observe,  that  young  trees  must  not  be  headed- 
down  immediately  after  transplanting:  they  ought 
to  be  well   rooted   before   that  operation  is  per- 
formed J  and  it  is  also  worthy  of  remark,  that  the 
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larger  the  steins  are  when  they  are  headed,  the 
stronger  and  more  luxuriant  will  the  shoots  be. 

Chesnut  trees  are  frequently  grafted,  to  make 
them  bear  fruit  early ;  but  these  are  unfit  for 
timber.  In  France,  the  wild  or  ungrafted  Ches- 
nut is  called  Ch4taigmer;  and  the  grafted  or  cul- 
tivated sort,  Maronnier. 

I  did  not,  at  first,  intend  to  have  said  any  thing 
of  Chesnuts  and  Walnuts ;  but,,  as  most  people  are 
fond  of  them,  and  as  they  are  generally  served  up 
at  table  with  the  dessert,  it  seemed  proper  to  give 
some  account  of  their  culture,  &c. 
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D^ereni  BorU  described. —  Their  Propagatiorif  Plaatiitgt  and 
Trimming.  -»  Great  VtUity  of  the  Timber,  — Method  of  Keep- 
ing Walnuts  in  the  Winter* 

X  HE  Commoii  Walnut  tree  is  a  native  of  Persia;  and 
the  time  of  its  introduction  here  is  not  known  with 
certainty.  It  is  mentioned  in  Turner^ s  Herb.  1562. 
part  2.  fol.  23.  verso.  It  belongs  to  the  eighth 
Order  of  the  twenty-first  Class  of  Linnseus's  System, 
Monoecia  Polyandria ;  and  named  Julians  Regia. 

Those  commonly  cultivated  in  this  country  are 
the  following  varieties  of  the  common  Walnut : 

1.  The  Double-bearing  Walnut. 

2.  The  English  Walnut.   Langley  Pom.  t.  58.  f.  9, 

10.     Foit.  et  Turp.  Fr.  t.  34- 

3.  The  large  French  Walnut    Langley  Pom.  /.58. 

f.  3.  5.     Poll,  et  Turp.  Fr.  1. 140. 

4.  The  Thin-shelled  Walnut. 

5.  The  Late-ripe  Walnut 

The  Hickery  Nut  from  North  America,  Juglans 
alba;  the  fruit  of  which  is  small  but  well  flavoured, 
is  also  raised  here,  as  is  the  Black  Virginia  Walnut, 
Juglans  nigra ;  but  this  latter  is  cultivated  chiefly 
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for  its  timben    There  are  several  other  sorts  from 
North  America,  which  are  planted  for  variety. 

The  best  way  of  raising  these  trees  is  from  the 
nut,  which  should  be  gathered  when  full  ripe; 
those  with  thin  shells  are  to  be  preferred  for  this 
purpose.  Walnuts,  unless  a  sharp  irost  sets  in, 
which  is  very  seldom  the  case  before  they  are 
ripe,  should  be  suffered  to  remain  on  the  trees  till 
they  begin  to  drop  of  themselves :  shaking  of  the 
tree  will  then  bring  them  down.  Beating  them 
down  with  poles,  as  is  ustiaUy  done,  injures  the  tree 
very  much  by  breaking  the  young  shoots ;  Ji)eside, 
the  nuts  never  keep  well  when  they  are  threshed 
down  too  early. 

.  The  nuts  may  be  sown  in  drills  in  the  same 
manner  as  Chesnuts:  the  best  time  for  doing 
this,  if  the  season  be  dry,  is  Autumn;  and  the 
nuts  must  be  thoroughly  dry,  otherwise  they 
will  be  apt  to  rot  before  they  vegetate.  If  the 
Autumn  be  wet,  they  may  be  sown  in  the  month 
of  February  or  the  beginning  of  March,  and 
ought  to  be  covered  over  as  directed  for  Ches- 
nuts, to  preserve  them  from  mice.  If  they 
thrive  well,  they  will  be  fit  ibr  transplanting  the 
first  Autumn  after  sowing;  but  if  not,  th^ 
should  be  suffered  to  remain  another  yean  Bed 
them  out  in  the  same  manner  as  directed  for 
Chesnuts,  transplanting  every  second  or  third 
year,  until  they  are  planted  out  for  good*  This 
will  cause  them  to  throw  out  fine  horizontal  roots, 
and  bring  them  into  a  bearing  state  much  sooner 
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than  when  they  make  deep  tap-roots.  The 
common  time  a  Walnut  tree  takes  to  bear  from 
the  nut,  is  above  twenty  years.  Train  them 
up  with  fine  sipgle  stems  to  about  seven  feet 
high,  before  you  suffer  them  to  form  heads ;  the 
branches  will  then  be  out  of  the  reach  of  cattle. 
The  time  of  transplanting  them  out  depends  on 
the  progress  that  they  have  made  in  the  nursery  j 
they  should  be  suffered  to  continue  there  until 
they  have  grown  to  a  tolerable  size,  and  to  the 
height  just  mentioned  as  proper  for  standards. 
The  ground,  where  they  are  to  be  planted,  should 
be  well  ploughed  or  trenched,  and  the  trees 
planted,  at  first,  in  rows  six  feet  apart,  and  the 
same  distance  from  tree  to  tree  in  the  rows,  in 
the  quincunx  order,  and  thus  to  remain  till  they 
come  into  bearing.  This  will  be  necessary,  as 
there  is  no  dependance  on  the  sort  of  fruit  that 
trees  raised  from  seed  may  produce.  After  you 
have  made  choice  of  those  which  bear  the  best 
fruit,  the  others  may  be  planted  out  for  timber, 
or  cut  down  for  stakes,  or  any  other  purpose. 
The  trees  left  for  bearing  must  be  thinned,  by 
taking  out  every  other  tree  in  the  remaining  rows, 
as  they  increase  in  size,  till  they  stand  at  the 
distance  proper  for  full-grown  trees ;  which  may 
be  from  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  feet,  according 
to  the  richness  of  the  soil  and  the  progress  which 
the  trees  make. 

In  trimming  the  stems  of  Walnut-trees,  cut  off 
the  shoots  and  small  branches  close  to  the  bole : 
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and  in  lopping,  cutting  out  cross  branches,  or 
such  as  are  damaged  by  winds  and  other  inci- 
dents, always  cut  at  a  fork  or  eye,  otherwise  part 
of  the  branch  will  die  and  injure  the  tree.  But, 
whether  only  a  part  or  the  whole  of  a  branch  be 
cut  ofi^  the  composition  ought  immediately  to  be 
applied. 

Formerly  Walnut-tree  was  much  used  for 
building,  and  for  household  furniture;  but  ma- 
hogany and  other  foreign  timbers  have  now  in  a 
great  measure  superseded  it,  especially  in  the 
latter  article.  This  timber  will  do  very  well  for 
uprights,  but  is  rather  too  brittle  for  joists,  rafters, 
&c.,  and  when  properly  polished,  it  looks  very 
well  in  chairs,  tables,  bureaus,  &c.  It  is  at  pre- 
sent a  good  deal  used  for  gunstocks.  Walnuts 
thrive  best  in  a  deep  rich  soil,  but  will  do  very 
well  in  a  chalky  soil,  as  may  be  seen  on  the  hills 
in  Surrey,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Leatherhead, 
Godstone,  and  Carshalton;  and  at  Beddington- 
Park,  the  seat  of  the  ancient  family  of  the  Carews, 
there  are  many  fine  old  Walnut-trees.  These 
txees  are  well  worth  cultivating;  as  the  yearly 
value  of  the  fruit  that  they  bear  is  very  consider- 
able.*    There  is  a  great  deal  of  money  made, 

*  At  Beddington,  about  50  Walnut-trees  (and  not  above 
half  of  that  number  full  bearers)  have  been  let  at  30^.,  40/.,  and 
60l,f  according  to  the  crop ;  and  it  is  supposed,  that  in  a  good 
season  the  renter  clears  501.  by  the  bargain. 

Beddington  was  noted  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time  for  the 
finest  Orangery  in  England. 
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in  plentiful  years,  by  thinning  of  the  nuts  for 
pickling,  both  for  home  consumption  and  also 
for  exportatioiu  The  leaves  of  Walnuts  steeped 
in  boflmg  water,  and  that  infusion  mixed  with 
lime-water,  soap-suds,  and  urine,  is  found  very 
efficacious  for  destroying  slugs  and  worms  in  the 
ground,  und  insects  on  trees. 

Walnuts  for  keeping  should  be  suffered  to  drop 
of  themselves,  and  afterwards  laid  in  an  open  airy 
place  till  they  are  thoroughly  dried;  then  pack 
them  in  jars,  boxes,  or  casks,  with  fine  dean  sand^ 
that  has  been  well  dried  in  the  sun,  in  an  oven,  or 
before  the  fire,  in  layers  of  sand  and  Walnuts 
alternately;  set  them  in  a  dry  place,  but  not 
where  it  is  too  hot  In  this  manner  I  have  kept 
them  good  till  the  latter  end  of  April.  Before 
you  send  them  to  table,  wipe  the  sand  clean  off; 
and,  if  you  find  that  they  have  become  shrivelled, 
steep  them  in  milk  and  water  for  six  or  eight  hours 
before  they  are  used ;  this  will  make  them  plump 
and  fine,  and  cause  them  to  peel  easily. 

Walnut  trees  have  been  propagated  by  grafting 
and  budding.  They  are  frequently  injured  by 
Spring  frosts :  to  avoid  this,  it  is  a  practice  in 
Switzerland  to  graft  the  common  stocks  with  the 
late-ripe  variety,  which  does  not  produce  its  fruit 
before  the  month  of  May  or  June. 
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OF   GRAFTING   AND   BUDDING. 

Four  different  Ways  of  Graftings  mth  Obseroations*  —  On 
using  the  Compositiony  instead  of  GrafHng-day.  —  Of  Bud' 
dingp  pnth  ObservationSt  Sfc* 

Gtrafting  is  the  taking  of  a  shoot  from  one  tree, 
and  inserting  it  into  another,  in  such  a  manner 
as  that  both  may  unite  closely  and  become  one 
tree;  this  is  called,  by  the  ancient  writers  on 
husbandry  and  gardening,  incmon^  to  distinguish  * 
it  from  inoculating,  or  budding,  .which  they  call 
inserere  oculos. 

I  have  taken  a  great  deal  of  pains  to  trace  the 
practice  of  grafting  to  its  origin;  but  without 
success,  as  no  author  that  I  have  perused  gives 
any  satisfactory  account  of  it;  it  is,  however, 
allowed  by  all  to  be  very  ancient 

The  use  of  grafting  is  to  propagate  any  curious 
sorts  of  fruits  so  as  to  be  certain  of  the  kinds ; 
which  cannot  be  done  by  any  other  method ;  for, 
as  all  the  good  fruits  have  been  accidentally 
obtained  from  seeds,  so  of  the  seeds  of  these, 
when  sown,  many  will  degenerate,  and  produce 
such  fruit  as  is  not  worth  the  cultivating;  but 
when  shoots  are  taken  from  such  trees  as  produce 
good  fruit,  these  will  never  alter  from  their  kind. 
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whatever  be  the  stock  or  tree  on  which  they  are 
grafted. 

The  principle  or  philosophy  of  grafting  is  some- 
what obscure;  and  had  not  accident  given  the 
first  hint,  all  our  knowledge  of  Nature  would  never 
have  led  us  to  it  The  effect  is  ordinarily  attributed 
to  the  diversity  of  the  pores  or  ducts  of  the  graft 
ftom  those  of  the  stock,  which  change  the  figure  of 
the  particles  of  the  juices  in  passing  through  them 
to  the  rest  of  the  tree. 

Mr.  Bradley,  on  occasion  of  some  observations 
by  Agricola,  suggests  something  new  on  this  head. 
The  stock  grafted  on,  he  thinks,  is  only  to  be 
considered  as  a  ftind  of  vegetable  matter  which 
is  to  be  filtered  through  the  cion ;  and  digested^ 
and  brought  to  maturity,  as  the  time  of  growth 
in  the  vessels  of  the  cion  directs.  A  cion,  there* 
fore,  of  one  kind,  grafted  on  a  tree  of  another, 
may  be  rather  said  to  take  root  in  the  tree  that  it 
is  grafted  in,  than  to  unite  itself  with  it ;  for  it  is 
visible,  that  the  cion  preserves  its  natural  purity 
and  intent,  though  it  be  fed  and  nourished  by  a 
mere  crab;  which  is,  without  doubt,  occasioned 
by  the  difference  of  the  vessels  in  the  cion  from 
those  of  the  stock  ;  so  that  grafting  may  be  justly 
compared  to  planting. 

In  prosecution  of  this  view  of  that  ingenious 
author,  we  add,  that  the  natural  juices  of  the 
earth,  by  the  secretion  and  comminution  in  pass- 
ing through  the  roots,  &c.,  before  they  arrive  at 
the  cion,    must  doubtless  arrive  there  half  elabor- 
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ated  and  concocted,  and  so  disposed  for  a  more 
easy,  plentiful,  and  perfect  assimilation  and  nutri- 
tion; whence  the  cion  must  neccessarily  grow 
and  thrive  better  and  faster  than  if  it  were  put  im- 
mediately in  the  ground,  there  to  live  on  coarser 
diet  and  harder  of  digestion ;  and  the  fruit  pro* 
duced  by  this  further  preparation  in  the  cion  must 
be  finer,  and  further  exalted,  than  if  fed  imme- 
diately from  the  more  imperfectly  prepared  and 
altered  juices  of  the  stock.  It  may,  perhaps,  be 
thought  unnecessary  to  say  any  thing  here  on 
grafting,  as  it  has  been  so  fully  treated  of  by 
Mr.  Miller,  and  other  writers  on  gardening ;  but, 
as  this  treatise  is  principally  on  pruning  and 
training,  grafting  seems  naturally  connected  with  it. 

I  persuade  myself,  therefore,  that  a  few  in- 
structions in  grafting  will  not  be  unacceptable,  as 
they  may  save  the  reader  the  trouble  of  turning  to 
other  books ;  especially  as  they  are  more  parti-* 
cularly  intended  for  the  grafting  of  old  trees,  and 
such  as  are  found,  when  they  come  to  bear,  to  be 
a  different  sort  from  yfhat  was  expected :  for  al- 
though nurserymen  in  general  are  very  careful  in 
these  matters,  yet  through  the  inattention  of  their 
men,  or  some  mistake,  or  by  an  improper  choice  of 
the  sorts,  it  will  frequently  happen,  that  after  wait- 
ing thirteen  or  fourteen  years,  when  the  trees  come 
to  bear,  the  fruit  is  found  of  a  bad  quality,  and  not 
fit  for  use;  so  that  new  grafting  or  budding  is 
absolutely  necessary. 

I  shall,  therefore,  give  what  directions  may  be 
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necessary  on  that  subject,  to  render  it  plain  and 
easy  to  those  who  have  not  been  regularly  instructed 
in  the  art  of  grafting  from  general  practice ;  and 
add  a  method  which  I  have  followed  for  some  years» 
and  which  I  flatter  myself  wiU  be  found  an  im- 
provement 

The  shoots  used  in  grafting  are  called  eions,  or 
grafts :  and  in  the  choice  of  these  the  following 
directions  should  be  carefully  observed.  1st.  That 
they  are  shoots  of  the  former  year ;  for  when  they 
are  older  they  never  succeed  well.  2dly.  Always 
to  take  them  from  healthy  fruitful  trees ;  for,  if  the 
trees  from  which  they  are  taken  be  sickly,  the  grafls 
very  often  partake  so  much  of  the  distemper  as 
rarely  to  get  the  better  of  it,  at  least  for  some 
years ;  and  when  they  are  taken  from  young  luxu- 
riant trees,  whose  vessels  are  generally  large,  they 
will  continue  to  produce  luxuriant  shoots,  but  are 
sddom  so  productive  as  those  which  are  taken 
from  fruitful  trees  whose  shoots  are  more  com- 
pact, and  the  joints  closer  together ;  at  least  it  will 
be  a  great  number  of  years  before  the  luxuriant 
grafts  begin  to  produce  fruit,  even  if  managed  with 
the  greatest  skill.  3dly.  You  should  prefer  those 
grafls  whiph  are  taken  from  the  lateral  or  horizontal 
branches,  to  those  from  the  strong  perpendicular 
shoots,  for  the  reasons  before  given. 

These  grafts,  or  dons,  should  be  cut  off  from 
the  trees  before  the  buds  begin  to  swell,  which  is 
generally  three  weeks  or  a  month  before  the  sea* 
t6n  for  grafting ;  therefore,  when  they  are  cut  off, 
they  should  be  laid  in  the  ground  with  the  cut 
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downwards,  burying  thetn  half  their  length*  and 
covering  their  tops  with  dry  litter,  to  prevent  their 
drying ;  if  a  small  joint  of  the  former  year's  wood 
be  cut  off  with  the  cion,  it  will  preserve  it  the 
better,  and  when  they  are  grafted  this  may  be  cut 
off;  for  at  the  same  time  the  cions  must  be  cut  to 
a  proper  length  before  they  are  inserted  in  the 
stocks ;  but,  till  then,  the  shoots  should  remain  of 
their  full  length,  as  they  were  taken  from  the  tree, 
which  will  better  preserve  them  from  shrinking ;  if 
the  cions  are  to  be  carried  to  a  con^derable  dis- 
tance, it  will  be  proper  to  put  their  ends  into  a 
lump  of  clay,  and  to  wrap  them  up  in  moss,  which 
will  preserve  them  fresh  for  a  month,  or  longer  j 
but  these  should  be  cut  off  from  the  trees  earlier 
than  those  which  are  to  be  grafted  near  the  place 
where  the  trees  are  growing. 

Having  given  directions  for  the  cions  and  grafts, 
we  next  come  to  that  of  the  stock,  which  is  a  term 
applied  to  the  trees  intended  for  grafting ;  these 
«re,  either  such  old  trees  as  are  already  growing 
in  the  places  where  they  are  to  remain,  whose  fruit 
is  intended  to  be  changed ;  or  young  tteeSf  which 
have  been  raised  in  the  nursery  for  a  supply  to  the 
garden;  in  the  former  case,  there  is  no  other 
choice,  than  that  of  the  brancfaeSj  which  should  be 
such  as  are  young,  healthy,  well  situated,  and  have 
a  smooth  bark.  If  these  trees  are  growing  against 
walls,  or  espaliers,  it  will  be  proper  to  graft  six, 
eight,  or  ten  branches,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
trees,  by  which  they  will  be  much  sooner  furnidied . 
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with  branches  again,  than  when  a  less  number  of 
cions  are  put  in :  but  in  standard  trees,  four,  or  at 
most  six,  cions  will  be  sufficient* 

In  the  choice  of  young  stocks  for  grafting,  you 
should  always  prefer  such  as  have  been  raised  from 
the  seedy  and  that  have  been  once  or  twice  trans- 
planted. 

Next  to  .these,  are  those  stocks  which  have  been 
raised  from  cuttings,  or  layers ;  but  those  which 
are  suckers  from  the  roots  of  other  trees  should 
always  be  rejected;  for  these  are  never  so  well 
rooted  as  the  others,  and  constantly  put  out  a  great 
number  of  suckers  from  their  roots^  whereby  the 
borders  and  walks  of  the  garden  will  be  always^ 
pestered  during  the  Summer  season;  these  are  not 
only  unsightly,  but  they  also  take  off  part  of  the 
nourishment  from  the  trees. 

If  these  stocks  have  been  allowed  a  proper  dis- 
tance in  the  nursery  where  they  have  grown,  the 
wood  will  be  better  ripened  and  more  compact; 
than  those  which  have  grown  close,  and  have  been 
there  drawn  up  to  a  greater  height :  the  wood  of 
these  will  be  sof^  and  their  vessels  large  j  so  that 
the  cions  grafted  into  them  will  shoot  very  strong ; 
but  they  will  be  less  disposed  to  produce  fruit  than 
the  other;  and  when  trees  acquire  an  ill  habit 
at  first,  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  reclaim  them 
afterward. 

Having  directed  the  choice  of  cions  and  stocks, 
we  come  next  to  the  operation ;  in  order  to  which 
we  must  be  provided  with  the  following  tools : 
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'     1.  A  neat  small  hand-saw,  for  cutting  off  the 
heads  of  large  stocks, 

2.  A  good  strong  knife,  with  a  thick  back,  to 
make  clefts  in  the  stocks. 

3.  A  sharp  pen-knife,  or  budding-knife,  to  cut 
the  grafts. 

4.  A  grafting-chisel  and  a  small  maliet 

5.  Bass  strings,  or  woollen  yarn,  to  tie  the  grafts 
with ;  and  such  other  instruments  and  materials  as 
you  should  find  necessary,  according  to  the  sort  of 
grafting  which  you  are  to  perform* 

6.  A  quantity  of  clay,  which  should  be  prepared 
a  month  before  it  is  used,  and  kept  turned  and 
mixed,  like  mortar,  every  other  day :  this  is  td  be 
made  in  the  following  manner. 

Get  a  quantity  of  strong  fat  loam  (in  proportion 
to  the  quantity  of  trees  intended  to  be  grafted); 
then  take  some  new  stone-horse  dung,  and  break  it 
in  among  the  loam  j  and  if  you  cut  a  little  straw 
or  hay,  very  small,  and  mix  amongst  it,  the  loam 
will  hold  together  the  better ;  and  if  there  be  a 
quantity  of  salt  added,  it  wiU  prevent  the  clay  from 
dividing  in  dry  weather :  these  must  be  well  stirred 
together,  putting  water  to  them  after  the  manner 
of  making  mortar ;  it  should  be  hollowed  like  a 
dish,  filled  with  water,  and  kept  every  other  day 
stirred;  but  it  ought  to  be  remembered^  that  it 
should  not  be  exposed  to  the  frost,  or  drying 
winds ;  and  the  oftener  it  is  stirred  and  wrought 
the  better. 

Of*  late  years>  some  persons  have  made  use  of 
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another  Composition  for  grafting,  which  they  have 
found  to  answer  the  intention  of  keeping  out  the 
air  better  than  the  clay  before  described.  Tliis 
is  composed  of  turpentine,  bees-wax,  and  rosin, 
melted  together ;  which,  when  of  a  proper  con- 
sistence, may  be  put  on  the  stock  round  the  graft, 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  clay  is  usually  applied } 
and,  though  it  be  not  above  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
thick,  it  will  keep  out  the  air  more  effectually  than 
the  clay )  and,  as  cold  will  harden  this,  there  is  no 
danger  of  its  being  hurt  by  frost,  which  is  very  apt 
to  cause  the  clay  to  cleave,  and  sometimes  to  fall 
off;  and  when  the  heat  of  the  Summer  comes  on» 
this  nuxture.  will  mdt,  and  fall  oS  without  any 
trouble.  In  the  using  of  this,  there  should  be  a  tip 
or  copper  pot,  with  conveniency  under  it  to  keqp  a 
very  gentle  6xe  with  small  coal }  otherwise  the  eold 
will  soon  condense  the  mixture ;  but  you  must  be 
car^fiil  not  to  apply  it  too  hot,  lest  you  injure  the 
graft.  A  person  who  is  a  little  accustomed  to  this 
Composition  will  apply  it  very  fast ;  and  it  is  mudi 
easier  for  htm  to  work  with  than  clay,  especially  if 
the  season  should  prove  cold. 

There  are  several  ways  of  grafting,  but  five  prm^ 
cipaL  ones ;  \^See  Plate  XI.] 

!•  Grafting  in  the  rind,,  called  also  shoulder* 
grafting ;  which  is  only  proper  for  large  trees : 
this  i3  called  crown-grafting,  because  the  graftia 
are  set  in  form,  of  a  circle,  or  crown ;  and  it  ia 
generally  performed  about  the  latter  end.of  Marcbb 
OjT  the  b^^ning  of  April* 
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S.  Clefb-grafting,  which  is  also  called  st^ck,  or 
dit-graftuig ;  this  is  proper  for  trees  or  stocks  of  a 
lesser  size,  from  an  inch  to  two  inches,  of  more^ 
diameter :  this  grafting  is  to  be  performed  in  the 
months  of  February  and  March,  and  supplies  the 
failure  of  the  escutcheon  way,  which  is  practised 
in  June,  July,  and  August. 

3.  Whip'grafting,  which  is  also  called  tongue^ 
grafting :  this  is  prefer  for  small  stocks  of  an  inch^ 
half  an  inch,  or  less  diameter;  it  is  the  most' 
effectual  way  of  any,  and  is  most  in  use. 

4.  Grafting  by  approach,  or  ablactatioti :  tkis  i$ 
practised  when  the  stock  that  you  would  graft  on^* 
and  the  tree  from  which  you  take  your  graft,  stand' 
so  near  together,  that  they  may  be  joined ;  and 
should  be  performed  in  the  month  of  ApriL  Thia 
method,  which  is  also  called  inarching,  is^  chiefly 
used  for  Jasmines,  Oranges,  and  other  tender? 
exotic  trees. 

5.  Grafting  in  the  root  t  This  is  of  later  inven-^ 
tion  than  any  of  the  former  ways,  and  in  many  cir- 
cumstances may  be  an  improvement  on  them  all. 

We  come  next  to  the  manner  of  performing  the 
several  methods  of  graftings 

The  first,  which  is  termed  rind,  or  shoulder- 
grafting,  is  seldom  practised  but  on  largi^  treei^ 
where  ^ther  the  head  or  the  large  branches  are- 
cut  off  horizontally,  and  two  or  four  cions  put  in, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  branchy  or  stem  s  in 
doing  tins,  the  dons  are  cut  flat  on  one  sidCf  with  a^ 
shoulder  to  rest  upoa  the  crown  of  the.stook ;  then 
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the  rind  of  the  stock  must  be  raised  up,  to  admit 
the  cion  between  the  wood  and  the  bark  of  the 
stock,  which  must  be  inserted  about  two  inches,  so 
as  that  the  shoulder  of  the  cion  may  meet,  and 
closely  join  the  crown  of  the  stock ;  and  after  the 
number  of  cions  is  inserted,  the  whole  crown  of 
the  stock  should  be  well  clayed  over,  leaving  two 
eyes  of  the  cions  uncovered  therewith,  which  will 
be  sufficient  for  shooting.  This  method  of  graft- 
ing was  much  more  in  practice  formerly  than  it  is 
at  present  i  and  the  discontinuance  of  it  was  caused 
by  the  ill  success  with  which  it  was  attended ;  for, 
as  these  cions  were  placed  between  the  rind  of  the 
stock  and  the  wood,  they  were  frequently  blown 
out  by  strong  winds,  aft;er  they  had  made  large 
shoots,  which  has  sometimes  happened  after  five  or 
six  years  growth ;  so  that  whenever  this  method 
is  practised,  there  should  be  some  stakes  fastened 
to  support  the  cions  until  they  have  almost  covered 
the  stock. 

-  The  next  method  is  termed  cleft,  or  stock-graft- 
ing :  this  is  practised  upon  stocks,  or  trees,  of  a 
smaller  size,  and  may  be  used  with  success  where 
the  rind  of  the  stock  is  not  too  thick,  whereby 
the  inner  bark  of  the  cion  will  be  prevented 
from  joining  to  that  of  the  stock.  This  may  be 
performed  on  stocks,  or  branches,  that  are  more 
than  one  inch  diameter :  the  head  of  the  stock,  or 
branch,  must  be  cut  off  with  a  slope,  and  a  slit  made 
the  contrary  way,  in  the  top  of  the  slope,  deep 
enough,  to  receive  the  cion,  which  should  be  cut 
sloping  like  a  wedge,  so  as  to  fit  the  slit  made  in  the 
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Stock ;  being  careful  to  leave  that  side  of  the  wedge 
which  is  to  be  placed  outward,  much  thicker  than 
the  other;  and  in  putting  the  cion  into  the  slit  of 
the  stock,  there  must  be  great  care  taken  to  join 
the  rind  of  the  cion  to  that  of  the  stock ;  for  if 
these  do  not  unite,  the  grafts  will  not  succeed : 
when  this  method  of  grafting  is  used  to  stocks  that 
are  not  strong,  it  will  be  proper  to  make  a  ligature 
of  bass,  to  prevent  the  slit  of  the  stock  fi-om  open- 
ing ;  livdfi  the  whole  should  be  clayed  over,  to  pre- 
vent the  air  from  penetrating  the  slit,  so  as  to  de- 
stroy the  grafts,  only  leaving  two  eyes  of  the  cions 
above  the  clay  for  shooting. 

The  third  method  is  termed  whip,  or  tongue- 
grafting,  which  is  the  most  commonly  practised  of 
any  by  the  nursery-meu  near  London,  especially  for 
small  stocks,  because  the  cions  much  sooner  cover 
the  stocks  in  this  method  than  in  any  other. 

This  is  performed  by  cutting  off  the  head  of  the 
stocks  sloping :  then  there  must  be  a  notch  made 
in  the  slope,  toward  the  upper  part,  downward,  a 
little  more  than  half  an  inch  deep,  to  receive  the 
cion,  which  must  be  cut  with  a  slope  upward,  and 
a  sUt  made  in  this  slope  like  a  tongue,  which  tongue 
must  be  inserted  into  the  slit  made  in  the  slope  of 
the  stock,  and  the  cion  must  be  placed  on  one  side 
of  the  stock,  so  as  that  the  two  rinds  of  both  cion 
and  stock  may -be  equal,  and  join  together  exactly; 
then  there  should  be  a  ligature  of  bass  to  fasten  the 
cion,  so  as  that  it  may  not  be  easily  displaced,  and 
afterwards  clay  it  over  as  in  the  former  methods. 

The  fourth  method  of  grafting  is  termed  inarch* 
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ingj  grafting  by  approach,  or  ablactation.  This  is 
only  to  be  performed  when  the  stocks  that  are  de- 
signed to  be  grafted,  suid  the  tree  from  which  the 
graft  is  to  be  taken,  stand  so  near  together,  as  that 
their  branches  may  be  united.  It  b  commonly  prac- 
tised on  tender  exotic  plants,  and  some  other  sorts 
which  do  not  succeed  in  any  of  the  other  methods. 

In  performing  this  operation,  a  part  of  the  stock,, 
or  branch,  must  be  slit  off  about  two  inches  in 
length,  observing  always  to  make  choice  of  a 
smooth  part  of  the  stock;  then  a  sinali  notch 
should  be  made  in  this  slit  (^  the  stock  downward, 
in  the  same  manner  as  hath  been  directed  for  whip- 
grafting  ;  the  branch  of  the .  tree  designed  to  be 
inarched  should  have  a  part  slit  off  in  like  manner 
as  the  stock,  and  a  slit  made  upward  in  this,  so  as 
to  leave  a  tongue,  which  tongue  should  be  inserted 
into  the  slit  of  the  stock ;  observing  to  join  their 
rinds  equally,  that  they  may  unite  well  together ; 
then  make  a  ligature  of  bs^ss,  to  keep  them  exactly 
in  their  situation,  and  afterwards  clay  this  part  o£ 
the  stock  over  well,  to  keep  out  the  air :  in  this  * 

method  of  grafting,  the  cion  is  not  separated  ftom 
the  tree  until  it  is  firmly  united  with  the  stock,  nor 
is  the  head  of  the  stock,  or  branch,  which  is  grafted, 
cut  off  till  this  time,  and  only  half  the  wood  pared 
off  with  a  slope,  about  three  inches  in  length,  and 
the  same  of  the  cion,  or  graft. 

This  method  of  grafting  is  not  performed  so  early 
in  the  season  as  the  others ;  it  being  done  in  th^ 
month  of  April,  when  the  sap  is  flowing,  at  which 
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time  the  cion  and  stock  will  join  together,  and  unite 
much  sooner  than  at  any  season. 

The  Walnut,  Fig,  and  Mulberry,  will  take  by 
this  method  of  grafting,  but  neither  of  these  will 
succeed  in  any  of  the  other  methods ;  there  are 
fliso  several  sorts  of  evergreens  that  may  be  propa- 
gated by  this  method  of  grafting ;  but  all  the  trees 
that  are  grafted  in  this  way  are  weaker,  and  never 
grow  to  the  size  of  those  which  are  grafted  in  the 
other  method;  therefore  tbis  is  rarely  practised^ 
but  on  such  sorts  of  trees  as  will  not  take  by  the 
other  methods. 

The  fifth  method  is  performed  by  cutting  the  clean 
smooth  roots  of  the  stocks  in  pieces  five  or  six 
inches  long,  and  as  large,  or  a  litde  larger,  than  the 
graft  of  the  same  species  you  are  to  put  in  it. 
Let  them  be  whip-^graftied,  and  tied  together  very 
dose,  so  as  to  prevent  the  wet  from  afiecting  the 
wounded  parts,  and  plant  them  so  deep,  that  the 
graft,  which  should  be  four  or  five  inches  loag^ 
may  be  about  half  buried  under  the  surface.  By 
this  method  the  grafts  themselves  will  root,  and  a 
nearer  similitude  preserved  to  the  tree  whence  the 
grafts  are  taken ;  nay,  after  two  or  three  years,  the 
stock  may  be  cut  quite  away,  and  tlie  graft  left  to 
maintain  itself.  In  practising  this  method,  the 
%»^rafts  may  be  an  inch  or  two  longer  than  is  dj» 
reeled  for  the  others.  This  is  an  expeditious  way 
of  obtaining  a  new^plant,  but  such  grafts  differ  but 
littie  from  cuttings  or  layers,  and  do  not  possess  the 
advantages  derivable  from  a  vigorous  seedling  stock. 
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Observations  on  Grafting* 

In  a  long  continuance  of  dry  weather  the  grafts 
very  frequently  fail  of  taking ;  sometimes,  no  doubt, 
owipg  to  the  improper  choice  of  the  grafts,  as  well 
as  to  the  dry  weather.  Great  care  should  always 
be  taken  not  to  graft  with  weak  shoots,  particularly 
those  taken  from  near  the  top.  Always  take  your 
grafts  from  the  lower  end  of  the  shoots^  and  ob- 
serve that  the  wood  is  plump  and  fresh ;  for  such 
as  are  shrivelled  seldom  or  never  take.  Where  any 
have  missed  in  the  Spring,  I  would  advise  to  cut 
off,  about  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  June,  some 
fine  healthy  grafts  of  the  sort  that  you  wish  to  graft 
with ;  open  the  bark  in  the  same  manner  as  you  do 
for  budding  (of  which  hereafter),  and  insert  the 
grafl  with  a  piece  of  the  former  year's  wood  on  it; 
after  you  have  done  this,  rub  in,  with  a  brush,  some 
of  the  Composition  in  a  liquid  state;  then  wrap 
your  bass  round  it,  as  is  done  for  Spring  grafting, 
leaving  about  three  eyes  on  the  shoot,  which  should 
be  tied  on  with  the  bass  as  tight  as  you  can ;  then 
<^over  the  outside  of  the  bass,  thus  tied  up,  with  the 
Composition,  to  the  thickness  of  about  one-eighth 
of  an  inch,  observing  also  to  cover  the  end  of  the 
shoot  with  the  same,  to  exclude  the  air  and  wet 
In  about  three  weeks,  or  a  month,  look  over  the 
grafts  to  see  if  they  have  taken.  When  the  graft 
begins  to  swell,  it  will  throw  off  the  Composition : 
when  that  is  the  case,  always  remember  to  apply  more, 
to  prevent  the  air  from  penetrating  the  incision.. 
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In  the  month  of  September,  you  should  examine 
whether  the  wounds  are  all  healed  up,  and  the  two 
barks  perfectly  united;  if  they  are,  you  may. 
slacken  the  bass ;  and  if  they  are  perfectly  healed 
up,  it  may  be  taken  off:  but  if  not,  the  bass  must 
again  be  tied  on,  and  covered  with  the  Composi- 
tion as  before  directed ;  letting  it  remain  till  the 
following  Spring.  You  may  then  take  the  bass  ofl^ 
and,  if  you  find  that  the  two  barks  have  separated 
during  liie  Winter,  with  the  point  of  a  sharp  knife 
cut  out  all  the  brown  part  of  the  bark  (which,  if 
lefl,  would  infallibly  bring  on  the  canker),  and 
rub  the  Composition  into  the  wound.  If  your 
grafts  have  produced  strong  leading  shoots,  the 
tops  of  them  should  be  pinched  off  with  the  finger 
and  thumb  ;  but  if  they  have  not  shot  strong,  they 
should  not  be  cut  till  the  Spring,  when  they  should 
be  cut  to  three  or  four  eyes,  according  to  their 
strength,  to  make  them  produce  horizontal  shoots, 
and  for  handsome  heads.     This  grafting  should  al* 

%y  ways  be  performed  in  moist  or  cloudy  weather. 

^£^i- 1  have  already,  in  the  Chapter  on  Apple-trees, 
mentioned  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  using 
the  Composition  instead  of  grafHng-clay,  aqd  also 
given  some  directions  for  the  same.  Rubbing  a 
little  of  it  into  the  incision  will  effectually  prevent 
the  canker,  and  in  appl3dng  it  round  the  graft,  a 
much  less  quantity  will  be  sufficient  than  of  the 
clay;  as  it  need  not  be  more  than  three  inches 
round  in  grafting  small  stems  or  shoots,  and  so  in 
proportion  for  those  which  are  larger.     The  Com- 
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position  will  keep  the  cion  moist,  and  will  not  cntck 
and  fall  off  in  dry  weather  as  clay  does.  The  Com- 
position to  be  used  in  grafting  should  be  (tf  such  a 
consistence  as  to  woiic  easily  with  the  hand,  or 
a  knife,  or  small  trowel,  rather  softer  than  grafting- 
day  generally  is.  Any  person  who  gives  this  me- 
thod a  fair  trial,  will  find  it  to  be  a  sure,  neat,  ahd 
expeditious  way  of  grafting. 

Grafting,  or  budding,  should  be  performed  as 
near  to  the  upper  side  of  a  bud  as  possible.  The 
most  proper  place  for  inserting  the  cion,  or  bud,  is 
at  the  joint  a  little  above  the  cross  shoot 

The  season  for  grafting  must  be  regulated  by  the 
weather.  Our  climate  is  so  uncertain  in  the  Spring, 
that  it  is  better  to  defer  it,  till  the  circulation  of  the 
sap  is  brisk,  and  the  buds  of  the  stocks  are  begin- 
ning  to  break  into  leaves :  observing  only  tiiat  the 
weak  shoots  of  tender  trees  will  not  admit  of  being 
so  long  cut  as  the  more  hardy.  It  is  indispensably 
necessary  never  to  graft  while  it  actually  freezes^ 
or  rains. 

Inoculation^  or  Buddir^, 

This  is  commonly  practised  upon  all  sorts  of 
stone-fruit  in  particular;  such  as  Peaches^  Nec- 
tarines, Cherries,  Plums,  &c. ;  as  also  Oranges  and 
Jasmines ;  and  is  preferable  to  any  sort  of  grafting 
for  most  kinds  of  fruit.  The  method  of  perform- 
ing it  is  as  follows :  you  must  be  provided  with  a 
sharp  pen-knife,  or  what  is  commonly  called  a 
budding'knife,  having  a  flat  haft,  (the  use  of  which 
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is  to  raise  the  bark  of  tlie  stock  to  admit  the  bud,) 
and  some  sound  bass  mat,  which  should  be  soaked 
in  water  to  increase  its  strength,  and  make  it  more 
pliable :  then,  having  taken  off  cuttings  from  the 
ti*ees  that  you  would  propagate,  you  should  choose 
a  smooth  part  of  the  stock,  above  five  or  six  inches 
above  the  surface  of  the  ground,  if  designed  for 
dwarfs,  and  for  half-standards  at  three  feet ;  but  for 
standards  they  should  be  budded  six  or  more  feet 
above  the  ground ;  then  with  your  knife  make  an 
horizontal  cut  across  the  rind  of  the  stock,  and 
from  the  middle  of  that  cut  make  a  slit  downwards 
about  two  inches  in  length,  so  that  it  may  be  in  the 
form  of  a  T }  but  you  must  be  careful  not  to  cut 
too  deep,  lest  you  wound  the  stock  :  then,  having 
cut  off  the  leaf  from  the  bud,  leaving  the  foot- 
stalk remaining,  you  should  make  a  cross  cut  about 
half  an  inch  below  the  eye,  and  with  your  knife 
slit  off  the  bud  with  part  of  the  wood  to  it,  in  form 

of  an  escutcheon :  this  done,  you  must  with  your 
knife  pull  off  that  part  of  the  wood  which  was 
taken  with  the  bud,  observing  whether  the  eye  of 
the  bud  be  lefl  to  it  or  not  (for  all  those  buds 
which  lose  their  eyes  in  stripping  should  be  thrown 
away,  being  good  for  nothing) ;  then  having  gently 
raised  the  bark  of  the  stock  where  the  cross  inci- 
Bion  was  made,  with  the  flat  hafl  or  handle  of  your 
knife  clear  of  the  wood,  you  should  thrust  the  bud 
therein,  observing  to  place  it  smooth  between  the 
rind  and  the  wood  of  the  stock,  cutting  off  any 
part  of  the  rind  belonging  to  the  bud  which  may 
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be  too  long  for  the  slit  made  in  the  stock ;  and, 
having  thus  exactly  fitted  the  bud  to  the  stock,  yoa 
must  tie  them  closely  round  with  bass  mat,  begin- 
ning at  the  under  part  of  the  slit,  and  so  proceed  to 
the  top ;  taking  care  that  you  do  not  bind  round 
the  eye  of  the  bud,  which  should  be  left  open. 

When  your  buds  have  been  inoculated  three 
weeks  or  "a  month,  you  will  see  which  of  them  have 
taken ;  those  which  appear  shrivelled  and  black  are 
dead;  but  those  which  remain  fresh  and  plump, 
you  may  be  sure  are  joined ;  and  at  this  time  you 
should  loosen  the  bandage,  which,  if  not  done  in 
time,  will  pinch  the  stock,  and  greatly  injure,  if  not 
destroy,  the  bud. 

In  the  March  following  you  must  cut  off  the 
stock  about  three  inches  above  the  bud;  slewing 
it,  that  the  wet  may  pass  off,  and  not  enter  the 
stock :  to  this  part  of  the  stock  left  above  the  bud, 
it  is  very  proper  to  fasten  the  shoot  which  proceeds 
from  the  bud,  and  which  would  be  in  danger  of 
being  blown  out,  if  not  prevented  j  but  this  must 
continue  no  longer  than  one  year,  after  which  it 
must  be  cut  off  close  above  the  bud,  that  the  stock 
may  be  covered  thereby. 

The  time  for  inoculating  is,  from  the  middle  of 
June  until  the  middle  of  August,  according  to  the 
forwardness  of  the  season,  and  the  particular  sorts 
of  trees  to  be  propagated ;  but  the  time  may  be 
easily  known,  by  trying  the  buds,  whether  they 
will  come  off  well  from  the  wood  or  not.  How* 
ever,  the  most  general  rule  is,  when  you  observe 
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the  buds  formed  at  the  extremity  of  the  same  year's 
shoots,  which  is  a  sign  of  their  haying  finished  their 
Spring  growth. 

The  first  sort  commonly  inoculated  is  the  Apri- 
cot, and  the  last  the  Orange-tree,  which  should 
never  be  done  until  the  middle  of  August ;  and  in 
doing  of  this  work,  you  should  always  make  choice 
of  cloudy  weather ;  for  if  it  be  done  in  the  middle 
of  the  day,  in  very  hot  weather,  the  shoots  will  per- 
spire so  fast  as  to  leave  the  buds  destitute  of  moist- 
ure: nor  should  you  take  off  the  cuttings  from', 
the  tree  long  before  they  are  used ;  but  if  you  are 
obliged  to  fetch  your  cuttings  from  some  distance, 
as  it  often  happens,  cut  off  the  leaves,  but  let  all 
the  footstalks  remain ;  then  wrap  the  cuttings  up  in 
wet  moss,  and  put  them  in  a  tin  box  (carrying 
them  in  a  tin  case  with  water  being  now  disused) 
to  exclude  the  air ;  in  this  manner  you  may  carry 
them  to  any  reasonable  distance  in  good  condition 
for  inoculating. 

It  is  a  very  improper  practice  of  many  persons, 
to  throw  their  cuttings  into  water ;  for  this  so  satu- 
rates tlie  buds  with  moisture,  that  they  have  no 
attractive  force  left  to  imbibe  the  sap  of  the  stock ; 
for  want  of  which  they  very  often  miscarry. 

But  before  I  quit  this  subject,"  I  beg  leave  to 
observe,  that,  though.it  is  the  ordinary  practice 
to  divest  the  bud  of  that  part  of  the  wood  which 
was  taken  from  the  shoot  with  it;  yet,  in  many 
sorts  of.  tender  trees,  it  is  best  to  preserve  a  little 
wood  to  the  bud,  without  which  they  often  fail. 
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The  not  observing  this  has  occasioned  some  peo{de 
to  imagine,  that  certaia  sorts  of  ti»es  are  not  to  be 
propagated  by  inoculation ;  whereas,  if  they  had 
perfanned  it  in  this  method,  they  might  have  suc<^ 
ceeded,  as  I  have  several  times  experienced* 

The  next  thing  necessary  to  be  known  by  those 
who  would  practise  this  art  is^  what  trees  will  take 
and  thrira,  by  being  grailed,  or  inoculated,  upon 
each  other }  ^tod  here  there  have  been  no  sure  di- 
rectkxis  given  by  any  of  the  writers  on  this  sub* 
ject ;  for  there  wiU  be  found  great  mistakes  in  all 
their  hooks,  in  relation  to  the  matter ;  but,  as  it 
would  extend  this  article  too  far,  if  all  the  sorts  of 
trees  were  to  be  here  enumerated  which  will  take 
upoo  each  other  by  grafting  oar  budding,  I  shall 
only  give  such  general  directicms  as,  if  attended 
toy  will  be  sufficient  so  to  instruct  persons,  as  that 
they  may  succeed. 

All  such  trees  as  are  of  the  same  genus,  L  e^ 
which  agree  in  their  flower  and  fruit,  will  take 
upon  each  other :  for  instance,  all  the  Nut-bearing 
trees  may  be  safely  grafted  on  each  other,  as  may 
also  all  the  plum-bearing  trees,  under  which  head  I 
reckon  not  only  the  several  sorts  of  Plums^  but  also 
the  Almond^  Peach,.  Nectarine,  Apricot,  &c.  which 
agree  exactly  in  their  genefal  characters,  by  which 
they  are  distinguished  from  all  other  trees ;  but,  as 
many  of  these  are  very  subject  to  emit  large  quan* 
tities  of  gum  from  the  parts  of  the  trees  which  are 
de^ly  cut  and  wounded ',  in  the  tender  trees  of 
this  Idnd,  viz*  Peaches^  and  Nectarines,  which  are 
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most  subject  to  this,  it  is  found  to  be  the  surest 
method  to  bud  or  inoculate  these  sorts  of  fruits. 

All  such  trees  as  bear  cones  will  do  well  upon 
each  ottier,  though  they  may  differ  in  one  being 
ever-green,  and  the  other  shedding  its  leaves  in 
Winter;  as  observable  in  the  Cedar  of  Libanus, 
and  the  Larch-tree,  which  are  found  to  succeed 
upon  each  other  very  well;  but  these  must  be 
grafted  by  approach ;  for  they  abound  with  a 
great  quantity  of  resin,  which  is  apt  to  evaporate 
from  the  graft  if  separated  from  the  tree  before 
it  is  joined  with  the  stock,  whereby  they  are  often 
destroyed;  as  also  the  Lanrel  on  the  Cherry,  or 
the  Cherry  on  the  Laurel.  All  the  mast-bearing 
trees  will  also  take  upon  each  other,  and  those 
which  have  a  tender  soft  wood  will  do  well  if 
grafted  in  the  common  way ;  but  those  that  are 
of  a  more  firm  contexture,  and  are  slow  growers, 
should  be  grafted  by  approach. 

By  strictly  observing  this  rule,  we  shall  seldom 
miscarry,  provided  the  operation  be  rightly  per- 
formed, and  at  a  proper  season,  unless  the  weather 
should  prove  very  bad,  as  it  sometimes  happens, 
whereby  whole  quarters  of  fruit-trees  miscarry,  and 
if  is  by  this  method  that  many  kinds  of  exotic  trees 
are  not  only  propagated,  but  also  rendered  hardy 
enough  to  endure  the  cold  of  our  climate  in  the 
open  air ;  for,  being  grafted  upon  stocks  of  the 
same  sort  which  are  hardy,  the  grafts  are  rendered! 
more  capable  of  enduring  the  cold,  as  hath  been 
experienced  by  most  of  our  valuable  fruits  now  in 

y  2 
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England,  which  were  formerly  transplanted  hither 
from  more  southerly  climates,  and  were  at  first  too 
impatient  of  our  cold  to  succeed  well  abroad ;  but 
have  been,  by  budding  or  grafting  upon  more 
hardy  trees,  rendered  capable  of  resisting  our 
severest  cold. 

These  different  graftings  seem  to  have  been 
greatly  in  use  among  the  Ancients,  though  they 
were  certainly  mistaken  in  the  several  sorts  of 
fruits  which  they  mention  as  having  succeeded 
upon  each  other ;  as  the  Fig  upon  the  Mulberry, 
the  Plum  upon  the  Chesnut,  with  many  others  of 
the  like  kind  ;  most  of  which  have  been  tried  by 
Mr.  Miller,  and  found  not  to  succeed ;  therefore, 
what  has  been  advanced  on  this  head  by  the 
Ancients  is  not  founded  on  experience :  or,  at 
least,  they  did  not  mean  the  same  plants  which  at 
present  are  palled  by  those  names;  though  I 
cannot  help  thinking  that  we  are  apt  to  pay  too 
much  deference  to  the  writings  of  the  Ancients, 
in  supposing  them  seldom  to  be  mistaken,  or  to 
assert  a  falsehood ;  whereas,  if  their  works  are 
carefully  examined,  it  will  be  found  that  they  have 
often  copied  from  each  other's  writings  without 
making  experiments  to  prove  the  truth  of  their 
assertions ;  and  it  is  well  known,  that  the  ranging 
of  plants  before  Caesalpinus's  time  (which  is  about 
200  years  since)  was,  by  their  outward  appearance, 
or  from  the  supposed  virtues  of  them,  a  method 
that  is  now  justly  exploded;  and  it  has  been 
observed,  from  many  repeated  trials,  that^  how- 
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ever  plants  may  resemble  each  other  in  the  shape 
and  make  of  thek  leaves,  manner  of  shooting,  &c. 
unless  they  agree  in  their  fruit,  and  their  other 
distinctive  characters,  they  will  not  grow  upon 
each  other,  though  performed  with  ever  so  much 
art. 

Observations  on  Budding  Pear-irees  on  JVaUs* 

When  the  Pear-trees  which  are  grafted  in  the 
Spring  have  not  taken,  I  would  advise  to  cut  them 
off,  a  little  below  the  graft,  at  a  joint  or  bud.  The 
tree  will  then  throw  out  a  great  number  of  healthy 
shoots :  rub  these  aU  off)  except  so  many  as  will 
be  sufficient  to  fill  the  wall ;  nailing  those  up,  to 
prevent  the  wind  from  breaking  them. 

About  the  latter  end  of  July  the  shoots  will  be 
fit  to  bud,  which  should  be  done  about  that  time. 
I  would  recommend  leaving  a  little  of  the  wood 
on  the  inside  of  the  bud  when  inserted  into  the 
stock,  rubbing  in  the  Composition,  and  tying  on 
the  bass  as  before. 

Last  Spring  I  grafted  some  Summer  Bonchrd- 
tiens  with  the  Bergamot  de  P^que  (or  Easter 
Bergamot),  and  Pear  d' Auch,  most  of  which  failed. 
I  then  cut  them  off  below  the  grafls,  and  in  July 
following  they  had  produced  shoots  from  five  to 
six  feet  long,  which  I  budded  in  the  latter  end 
of  that  month  with  the  before-mentioned  sorts, 
which  all  took.  About  the  beginning  of  Sep- 
tember I  ordered  a  man  to  slacken  the  basses; 

which  having  lefi  too  loose,  the  barks  b^;ail  \x} 
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separate.  I  iken  made  him  tighten  them,  letting 
them  remain  till  the  foUowing  Spring.  About  the 
beginning  of  April,  when  I  saw  the  buds  begin  to 
9hoot,  I  cut  the  shoots  near  to  the  buds,  but 
finding  mainy  where  the  bark  ha4  not  united,  and 
some  of  the  eyes  apparently  dead,  I  took  a  sharp 
pen-knife  and  cut  out  all  the  decayed  bark, 
rubbing  in  the  Cpmposition,  in  the  liquid  state, 
t^l  the  hoUow  parts  were  filled  up  ;  I  then  smoothed 
it  ofli  with  the  finger,  even  with  the  bark  of  the 
stock.  I  also  rubbed  some  of  the  Composition 
over  those  eyes  that  were  in  the  worst  state,  being 
quite  blacky  but  with  very  little  hope  of  reco- 
very. To  my  great  astonishment,  many  of  those 
which  seemed  perfectly  dead,  recovered,  and,  by 
the  middle  of  July,  had  shoots  from  five  to  six 
feet  long  (many  of  the  shoots  which  took  well 
have  fruit-buds  formed  for  next  year),  and  covered 
a  space  of  wall  larger  than  a  young  tree  would 
have  done  in  eight  years  j  aU  the  cavities  where 
I  cut  out  the  dead  bark,  and  applied  the  Compo- 
sition, were,  in  the  course  of  the  Summer,  filled  up 
with  sound  wood,  and  the  bark  between  the  stocks 
and  grafts  perfectly  united. 

Three  years  ago  I  budded  some  Brown  Beurr6s 
and  Crasannes  with  Pear  d'Auch,  one  of  which 
now  covers  a  wall  sixteen  feet  high  and  fifteen  feet 
long,  and  has  more  fruit  on  it  this  year  than  a 
maiden  tree  would  have  produced  twenty  years 
after  planting.  . 

I  never  recommend  budding  or  grafting  of  old 
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trees,  except  when  you  have  bad  sorts,  or  more  of 
any  sort  than  you  want  for  a  supply :  in  that  case, 
I  would  recommend  to  bud  or  graft  with  Pear 
d*  Auch,  Colmars,  and  Winter  Bonchretiens,  which 
keep  much  longer  than  Beurr^s,  Crasannes,  &c. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  give  some  directions  for 
standards  that  have  been  grafted  in  the  Spring, 
and  have  missed.  In  such  case,  they  should  be  cut 
below  the  graft,  as  directed  for  walUtrees ;  and  when 
so  treated,  they  will  throw  out  a  great  number  of 
shoots,  which  should  by  no  means  be  too  soon  thin* 
ned,  as  in  that  case  they  will  be  liable  to  be  broken 
by  the  wind.  You  may  begin  to  take  off  the  weakest 
shoots  about  the  latter  end  oi  Mey»  or  beginning 
of  June.  About  the  middle  of  the  latter  month, 
they  will  have  acquired  considerable  strength ;  you 
will  then  thin  them ;  leaving  as  many  strong  regu- 
lar shoots,  and  of  those  nearest  the  top  of  the  stem 
as  will  foiin  a  handsome  head.  If  the  stem  be  very 
strong  it  will  be  necessary,  perhaps,  to  leave  more 
than  you  intend  to  bud,  on  purpose  to  receive  the 
sap,  which  will  flow  in  great  abundance  from  a  large 
trunk,  and,  without  this  precaution,  would  be  apt 
to  burst  the  shoots,  if  there  be  not  a  sufficient 
number  to  receive  it.  I  have  often  seen  shoots  as 
large  as  my  arm,  burst  by  a  superabundance  of  sap. 
When  that  is  likely  to  happen,  the  best  thing  you 
can  do  is  to  scarify  the  shoots,  and  rub  a  little  of 
the  Composition  into  the  wound. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

OF   A    GARDEN. 

Its  Stiuation,  Sw,  Soil,  and  Form. —  €>f  Watering, 

Draining,  Sfc* 

Of  the  MdoH'-ground. 

A  GARDEN,  if  possible,  should  be  on  a  gentle  de- 
clivity towards  the  South,  a  little  inclining  to  the 
.East:  to  receive  the  benefit  of  the  morning  sun.  If 
it  be  situated  in  a  bottotn,  the  wind  will  :have  the 
less  effect  upon  it ;  but  then  damps  and  fogs  will  be 
•very  prejudicial  to  the  fruit  and  other  crops  i  and 
if  situated  too  high,  although  it  will  in  a  great  mea- 
sure be  free  from  damps  and  fogs,  it  will  be  exposed 
to  the  fury  of  the  winds,  to  the  great  hurt  of  the 
trees,  by  breaking  their  branches,  and  blowing 
down  the  blossoms  and  fruit  .  A  garden  should  be 
well  sheltered  from  the  North.and,East,  to  prevent 
the  blighting  winds  from  affecting  the  trees ;.  and 
also  from  the  Westerly  winds,  which  are  very  hui-t- 
ful  to  gardens'  in  the  Spring  or  Summer  months. 
If  a  garden  be  not  naturally  sheltered  with  gentle 
rising  hills,  which  are  the  best  shelter  of  any, 
plantations  of  forest  trees,    made  at  proper  dis- 
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.  tances,  so  as  not  to  shade  it,  will  be  found  the  best 
substitute.  At  the  same  time  there  ought  to  be  a 
free  admittance  for  the  sun  and  air.  On  that  ao 
count,  a  place  surrounded  by  woods  is  a  very  im- 
proper situation  for  a  garden,  or  orchard,  as  a  foul 
stagnant  air  is  very  unfavourable  to  vegetation  j 
and  it  is  also  observed,  that  blights  are  much  more 
frequent  in  such  situations  than  in  those  that  are 
more  open  and  exposed. 

I  have  recommended  the  practice  of  intermixing 
•fruit  trees  in  shrubberies  and  plantations  of  this 
kind,  to  several  gentlemen,  who  have  adopted  it 
with  success.  While  the  fruit  trees  are  in  flower, 
tiiey  are  a  great  ornament  to  the  shrubberies ;  and 
in  Summer  and  Autumn  the  different  colours  of 
the  fruit  have  a  beautiful  appearance.  Add  to  this 
the  advantage  of  a  plentiful  supply  of  fruit  for  the 
table,  and  for  making  cider  and  perry ;  and  if  some 
cherries  are  interspersed  among  them,  they  will  be 
food 'for  birds,  and  be  the  means  of  preventing 
them  from  destroying  your  finer  fruit  in  the  orchard 
or  garden. 

About  six  years  ago,  my  Worthy  friend  Walter 
Urquhart,  Esq*  of  Warley  Park,  near  Waltham 
Abbey,  planted  a  clump  of  fruit  and  forest  trees, 
with  flowering  shrubs  in  front,  next  the  house,  to 
screen  his  garden,  which  was  so  injudiciously  situ* 
ated  as  to  present  the  walls  to  view  from  the  house, 
and  from  almost  every  part  of  his  beautiful  park. 
The  fruit  trees  made  choice  of  for  this  purpose 
were  large  ones  of  various  kinds,  which  had  been 
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headed  down*  and  were  then  full  of  fruit-bads. 
These  trees  were  planted  at  a  proper  distance  firom 
the  garden,  90  aa  not  to  ^^e  the  walls*  and  the 
forest  trees  interspersed  among  them,  according 
to  the  height  that  they  would  attain  when  full 
grown. 

Mn  Urquhart  has  continued  to  take  up  some  of 
the  forest  trees  from  time  to  tim^  a$  the  fruit 
trees  spread  their  branches  and  require  more  room* 
Thus,  the  clump  haa  become  a  nursery  for  forest 
trees ;  a  great  deal  of  mcmey  is  saved  which  would 
otherwise  have  been  expended  in  the  purchase  and 
carriage  of  plants ;  and  from  it  he  has  made  some 
very  fine  new  plantations.  The  fruit  trees  make 
a  handsome  orchard,  and  at  the  same  time  cover 
the  wails  of  the  garden. 

When  the  situation  will  not  admit  of  such  plant- 
ations, I  would  advise  planting  some  cross-rows  of 
fruit  trees  in  the  garden,  at  the  distance  of  forty 
or  seventy  yards  from  each  other,  more  or  less, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  garden.  In  long  rows^ 
one  row  of  trees  will  be  suflSeient  on  each  side  of 
the  walk ;  but  in  the  shorter  cross  rows^  there 
should  be  two  rows  cm  each  side*  The  trees  should 
not  be  planted  opposite  to  each  other,  but  alter- 
nately ;  so  as  that  those  of  one  row  may  be  oppo- 
site to  the  open  spaces  of  the  other.  Trees^  planted 
in  this  manner  will  have  a  good  effect,  and  will  also 
serve  to  break  the  force  of  high  winds,  and  prevent 
a  great  deal  of  damage,  which  might  otherwise  be 
done  to  the  rest  of  the  trees  throughout  the  garden. 
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Those  which  I  would  recommend  for  the  above 
purpose  are  dwarfs,  with  stems  about  two  feet  high, 
which  cao  easily  be  obtained  by  cutting  off  the 
lower  branches. 

In  laying  out  a  new  garden,  another  very  essen* 
tial  point  is,  to  make  choice  of  a  good  soil.  It 
should  be  two  or  three  feet  deep ;  but  if  deeper 
the  better ;  of  a  mellow  pliable  nature,  and  of  a 
moderately  dry  quality ;  and  if  the  ground  should 
have  an  uneven  surface,  I  would  by  no  means 
attempt  to  level  it ;  for  by  that  unevenness,  and 
any  little  difference  there  may  be  in  the  quality, 
you  will  have  a  greater  variety  of  soil  adapted  to 
different  crops.  The  best  soil  for  a  garden  is, 
a  rich  mellow  loam ;  and  the  worst,  a  stiff  heavy  clay. 
A  light  sand  is  also  a  very  unfit  soil  for  a  garden. 

Sea-coal  ashes,  or  the  cleaning  of  streets  and 
ditches,  will  be  found  very  proper  to  mix  with 
a  strong  soil  ^  and  if  the  ground  should  be  cold, 
a  large  quantity  of  coal-ashes,  sea-sand,  or  rotten 
vegetables,  should  be  laid  upon  it,  in  order  to 
meliorate  and  loosen  the  soil,  and  render  it  easy 
to  work. 

lime  rubbish,  or  light  sandy  earth  from  fields 
and  commons,  will  also  be  found  of  great  service  to 
stiff  clayey  ground. 

If  the  soil  be  light  and  warm,  rotten  neat's  dung 
is  the  best  dressing  that  you  can  give  it  If 
horse-dung  b^  ever  used»  it  must  be  completely 
rotted,  otherwise  it  will  burn  up  the  crop  the  first 
hot  weather. 
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With  regard  to  the  form  of  a  garden,  there  are 
various  opinions,  and  it  sometimes  depends  on 
the  situation ;  but  where  you  are  at  perfect  liberty 
I  would  prefer  a  square  or  oblong.  As  to  the 
size,  it  may  be  from  one  acre  to  six  or  eight  within 
the  wall,  according  to  the  demand  for  vegetables 
in  the  family.  It  should  be  walled  round  with 
a  brick  wall  from  ten  to  twelve  feet  high:  but 
if  there  be  plenty  of  walling,  which  there  may 
be  when  you  are  not  stinted  with  respect  to 
ground,  I  would  prefer  walls  ten  feet  high,  to 
those  that  are  higher,  and  I  am  convinced  they 
will  be  found  more  convenient.  The  garden 
should  be  surrounded  with  a  border,  or  slip, 
from  forty  to  sixty  feet  wide,  or  more,  if  the 
ground  can  be  spared;  and  this  again  inclosed 
with  an  oak  paling,  from  six  to  eight  feet  high, 
with  a  cheval-de-frise  •  at  top,  to  prevent  the 
people's  getting  over :  it  will  also  strengthen  the 
paling. 

By  making  slips  on  the  outside  of  the  garden 
wall,  you  will  have  plenty  of  ground  for  Goose- 

*  A  very  good  cheval*de«frise  may  be  constructed  as  follows : 
Take  apiece  of  wood  of  a  convenient  length,  about  four  inches 
broad,  and  one  inch  and  a  quarter  thick,  and  plane  the  upper 
edge  into  the  sliape  of  the  roof  of  a  house  of  a  low  pitch ;  then 
draw  a  line  on  each  side,  from  end  to  end,  about  an  inch  and 
A  quarter  below  the  upper  edge,  and  through  these  lines  drive 
twelve-penny  nails^  about  four  inches  distant  from  each  other, 
80  as  to  come  out  near  the  upper  edge  on  the  opposite  side. 
Each  nail  should  be  opposite  the  middle  of  the  space  between 
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berries,  Currants,  Strawberries,  &c.  You  may  allot 
that  part  of  the  slips  which  lies  nearest  to  the 
stables,  (if  well  sheltered,  and  exposed  to  the 
sun,)  for  Melon  and  Cucumber  beds;  and  you 
can  plant  both  sides  of  the  garden-wall,  vhich  will 
give  a  great  addition  to  the  quantity  of  wall-fruit. 

If  the  soil  of  the  new  garden  be  strong,  it  should 
be  ploughed  or  dug  three  or  four  times  before 
you  plant  any  thing  in  it ;  and  if  it  be  thrown 
up  in  ridges  during  the  winter,  it  will  be  of  great 
service,  as  the  frost  will  meliorate  and  loosen  its 
parts. 

Gardens,  if  possible,  should  lie  near  a  river 
or  brook,  that  they  may  be  well  supplied  with 
water.  From  these,  if  the  garden  does  not  lie  too 
hjigh,  the  water  may  be  conducted  to  it  by  drains, 
or,  which  is  much  better,  by  pipes,  taking  care  to 
lay  them  low  enough  to  receive .  the  water  in  the 
driest  season,  which  is  the  time  when  it  will  be 
most  wanted. 

If  there  be  no  running  water  near  the  garden, 
and  if  the  latter  lies  on  a  declivity  near  a  public 
road,  I  would  advise  to  make  a  hollow  drain,  or  a 
cut,  from  the  most  convenient  part  of  the  road,  to 
receive  the  water  that  washes  the  road  in  rainy 


two  nails  on  the  other  side.  The  nail-heads  should  be  sunk 
into  the  wood,  and  small  strips  nailed  over  them  ;  then  drive  in 
tenterhooks  betwen  the  nail-points,  and  nail  the  whole  firmly 
on  the  outside  of  the  top  of  the  paling.  In  this  manner  proceed 
till  you  have  finished  the  whole  of  the.  fence. 
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weather,  and  convey  it  to  a  large  dstern,  or  tank, 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  garden ;  this,  if  the  road 
be  mended  with  lime-stone  or  chalk,  will  prove  an 
excellent  manure.  The  water  from  the  cistern,  or 
from  the  river,  may  be  conducted  to  the  difierent 
quarters  by  means  of  pipes,  which  having  cocks  at 
proper  places,  the  water  may  be  turned  upon  the 
different  quarters  of  the  garden  at  pleasure.  Or 
the  water  may  be  conveyed  in  proper  channels,  and 
turned  on  the  quarters  in  the  same  manner  as  in 
watering  meadows. 

These  pipes,  channels,  &c.  will  be  a  considerable 
expence  at  first ;  but  they  will  soon  repay  it  by 
saving  a  great  deal  of  time,  which  would  otherwise 
,  be  spent  in  pumping  and  carrying  water.  The  most 
convenient  time  for  turning  the  water  on-,  is,  in 
general,  during  the  night :  and  in  dry  weather  it 
would  then  be  of  the  most  essential  service. 

If  the  situation  be  such  that  you  are  obliged  to 
pump  the  water  from  deep  wells,  there  should  be 
a  large  reservoir,  in  which  it  should  be  exposed  to 
the  sun  and  air  for  some  days  before  it  is  used :  it 
may  then  be  turned  on  as  above. 

If  the  ground  be  wet  and  spewy,  it  will  be  proper 
to  make  a  basin  in  the  most  convenient  place,  to 
receive  the  water  that  comes  from  the  drains,  and 
to  collect  the  rain  that  falls  on  the  walks. 

In  laying  out  the  quarters,  you  must  be  guided 
in  a  great  measure  by  the  form  and  size  of  the  gar- 
den i  but  do  not  lay  them  out  too  small,  as  in  that 
case  a  great  part  of  the  ground  will  be  taken  up 
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with  walks.  The  best  figure  is  a  square,  or  ob« 
long,  when  the  garden  is  of  that  form ;  but  if  not, 
they  may  be  laid  out  iu  any  other  figure  that  is 
thought  to  be  most  convenient. 

The  middle  walks  should  be  about  seven  feet, 
which  is  wide  enough  to  admit  a  cart;  and  the 
others  about  three  or  ibur  feet  broad ;  with  a  bor^- 
der  on  each  side,  five  or  six  feet  wide,  at  least,  be- 
tween the  walk  and  the  fruit  trees.  Walks  in 
kitchen  gardens  are  generally  gravelled,  and  but 
seldom  laid  with  turf,  as  the  firequent  wheeling  and 
treading  soon  destroys  the  grass  and  renders  them 
very  un^htly;  but  a  binding  sand  makes  good 
walks,  and  they  are  easily  kept ;  for  when  moss  or 
weeds  begin  to  grow,  they  may  be  cleaned  with  a 
horse-hoe,  or  scuffded  over  with  a  Dutch-hoe,  in 
dry  weather,  and  raked  a  day  or  two  after,  by 
which  they  wiU  be  made  always  to  look  neat  and 
clean*  I^  however,  give  the  preference  to  sea-coal 
ashes,  which  in  my  opinion  make  the  best  walks  for 
a  kitchen-garden,  and  they  are  easier  kept  than  ai^ 
other,  being  firm  and  dry,  and  cleaner,  to  walk  on 
than  sand,  especially  after  frost 

The  bottoms  of  the  walks  should  be  filled  up 
with  brick  rubbish,  chippings  of  stones,  or  gravel 
and  stones ;  those  raked  off  the  quarters  will  do 
very  well,  and  by  using  them  you  will  save  car- 
riage. 

If  the  soil  be  stiff  and  wet,  or  subject  to  detain 
the  moisture,  there  must  be  under-ground  drains 
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made  to  carry  off  the  water.  In  this  case,  let  the- 
main  drain  be  made  under  the  walk,  to  receive 
and  carry  off  the  water  from  those  under  the  quar- 
ters. Draining,  when  the  soil  is  wet,  is  absolutely 
necessary,  otherwise  the  trees  wiQ  never  produce 
good  well  flavoured  fruit,  and  your  kitchen  plants 
will  be  much  injured:  the  drains  also  under  the 
walks  will  keep  them  dry  and  firm,  and  make  them 
fit  for  carting  and  wheeling  on  in  wet  weather. 

The  borders  under  the  walls,  in  the  inside,  should 
be  from  ten  to  twenty  feet  wide,  according  to  the 
size  of  the  garden,  to  give  fuJl  liberty  to  the  roots 
of  the  trees  to  spread.  There  should  be  a  footpath 
about  two  feet  and  a  half  from  the  wall,  for  the 
greater  convenience  of  nailing  the  trees,  gathering 
the  fruit,  &c.  This .  walk  should  be  from  two  to 
two  feet  and  a  half  wide  (to  admit  a  barrow,  or  bar- 
row*engine  for  watering  the  trees),  and  covered 
with  sand,  or,  which  is  better,  coal-ashes  *,  about 
two  or  three  inches  thick ;  but  without  any  gravel 
or  rubbish  below.  On  these  borders  you  may 
have  early  or  late  crops,  according  to  the  aspect ; 
but  by  no  means  plant  any  deep-rooting  plants, 
such  as  cabbages,  beans,  peas,  &c.  (except  early 
frame  peas)  which  would  be  very  hurtful '  to  the 
trees. 

*  Slugs  avoid  coal-ash  walks,  especially  when  new-laid  and 
rough ;  such  walks,  therefore,  may  be  of  service,  as  they  will, 
in  some  degree,  obstruct  the  passage  of  slugs  and  snails  from 
one  quarter  to  another.  ' 
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The  reason  for  allotting  part  of  the  outside  slip 
next  the  stable  for  hot-beds  for  raising  Melons  and 
Cucumbers,  are,  first,  because  there  will  be  no 
litter  to  carry  in  within  the  walls  to  dirty  the 
walks ;  secondly,  the  beds  will  not  be  seen  from  the 
garden ;  and,  lastly,  the  convenience  of  carrying 
the  dung,  by  which  a  great  deal  of  time  will  be 
saved  in  carting  and  wheeling. 

It  will  be  necessary,  especially  in  exposed  situ- 
ations, to  enclose  the  Melon-ground  with  either  a 
wall  or  paling  from  six  to  eight  feet  high.  It  was 
formerly  a  practice  to  enclose  Melon-grounds  with 
reed  fences ;  but,  although  they  are  tolerably  warm, 
and  easily  removed  from  one  place  to  another 
(being  made  in  separate  pannels),  they  are  very 
apt  to  harbour  vermin. 

Melons  are  best  worked  in  brick-pits,  coped  with 
stone  or  oak,  about  twelve  feet  wide  and  two  and 
a  half  deep :  the  length  should  be  according  to  the 
number  of  frames  that  you  work.  The  size  of  the 
lights,  for  early  Melons,  should  be  five  feet  long, 
and  three  broad :  but  for  others  they  will  require 
to  be  six  feet  long  and  four  broad.  The  former 
should  be  four  and  the  latter  three  light  boxes. 
For  the  pits,  a  nine-inch  wall  will  be  sufficient: 
and  if  they  are  intended  for  a  wood-coping,  the 
bricklayer  must  build  in  some  pieces  of  timber 
to  fasten  it  to :  but  where  stone  can  be  had  at  a 
reasonable  rate,  I  would  give  it  the  preference,  as 
wood  rots  very  soon. 
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There  should  be  a  walk  between  the  ridges, 
about  six  or  seven  feet  broad,  sufficient  to  admit  a 
cart  to  carry  dung,  which  will  be  much  more  ex- 
peditious than  wheeling.  The  walk  should  be 
made  up  a,  high  as  the  coping,  and  sloping  gently 
towards  each  end :  the  bottom  should  be  filled  up 
and  covered  as  before  directed ;  this  will  be  easily 
kept  clean ;  so  that,  after  your  linings  are  made 
up,  it  may  be  kept  as  neat  as  if  it  were  in  a  plea- 
sure-ground. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  make  a  loose  drain  along 
tiie  middle  of  the  bottom  of  the  pit,  to  convey 
away  wet,  and  the  oozing  irom  the  dung,  to  a 
cistern,  or  tank,  made  on  purpose  to  receive  it. 
This  moisture,  which  is  the  strength  of  the  dung, 
may  be  used  for  watering  Cabbage-plants,  Cauli- 
flowers, &c.  or  it  may  be  thrown  on  the  ground  for 
manure.  J  have  experienced  it  to  be  miich  better 
than  dung. 

When  a  garden  is  planted  and  finished,  it  will  be 
found  very  convenient  to  have  a  plan  of  it,  with  the 
name,  of  each  tree  inserted  in  its  proper  place. 
This  I  had  done  when  the  new  slips  were  laid  out 
in  Kensington  gardens,  about  ten  or  eleven  years 
agOy  .^nd  have  found  it  of  great  service. 

Walls  of  kitchen-gardens  should  be  from  ten 
to  fourteen  feet  high;  the  foundation  should  be 
two  bricks  or  two  bricks  and  a  half  thick ;  the 
offiet  should  not  be  above  one  course  higher  than 
the  level  of  the  border,  and  the  wall  should  then 
set  off  t  brick  and  a  half  thick.      If  the  walls 


are  long,  it  wiiX  be  necessary  to  streogtben  them 
with  piers  from  forty  to  sixty  &et  apart  ^  and  thd$6 
piers  should  not  project  above  half  a  brick  beyond 
the  wall.  I  do  not  approve  oi  fised  cc^inga^  esi^ 
pecially  when  they  project  so  &r  as  tiiey  ate  gene^ 
rally  made  to  do ;  I  would  rather  advise  to  hme  9k 
moveable  wooden  coping,  fixed  on  with  iron  hooks, 
fastened  to  pieces  of  wood  built  into  the  top  of  the 
wall ;  these  copings  would  also  be  found  very  con- 
venient to  fasten  the  nettings,  &c.  to  in  Spring,  for 
sheltering  the  fruit-trees.  If,  however,  any  should 
prefer  fixed  copings,  they  should  not  project  above 
an  inch  on  each  side  of  the  wall ;  this  small  projec* 
tion  will  be  sufficient  to  preserve  the  wall,  and  will 
not  prevent  the  deW  and  rain  from  falling  on  the 
upper  parts  of  the  trees,  which  is  of  great  service 
to  them.  Some  copings  are  made  of  bricks,  convex 
on  the  upper  side  ;  but  I  have  lately  seen  a  very 
good  coping  at  Ashted  Park  near  Epsom.  It  is 
made  of  a  sort  of  Welch  slate,  to  be  had,  of  di£> 
ferent  sizes,  at  Mr.  Samuel  Wyatt's  slate-yard, 
Christchurch,  near  Blackfriar^s  Bridge.  This  is 
made  to  project  about  one  inch,  and  answers  ex- 
ceedingly weU.  Flat  copings  should  have  a  little 
slope  towards  the  North  or  East,  according  to  the 
aspect  of  the  wall ;  this  will  carry  the.  wet  from 
the  South  and  West  sides,  which  otlierwise  would 
be  apt  to  injure  the  early  blossoms  and  fruit  on  the 
South  and  West  walls  in  cold  nights. 

When  bricks  can  be  had,  I  would  advise  never 
to  build  garden  walls  of  stone*;   as  it  is  by  no 
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means  so  fevourable  to  the  ripening  of  fruit  as 
brick.  When  a  kitchen-garden  contains  four  acres, 
or  upwards,  it  may  be  intersected  by  two  or  more 
cross-walls,  which  will  greatly  augment  the  quan- 
tity of  fruit,  and  also  keep  the  garden  warm,  and 
shelter  it  gready  from  high  winds. 
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THE   ORCHARD. 


lis  SiUf  SUfuUioHi  and  Soil*  — -  Choice  of  Trees f  Preparing 
the  Qroundf  Plantings  tfc.  —  An  annual  Wash  for  Trees. 

Orchards  are  appropriated  to  the  growth  of 
standard  fruit  trees  only  where  a  large  supply  of 
fruit  is  wanted ;  and  generally  consist  of  Apple- 
trees,  Pear-trees,  Plum-trees,  and  Cherry-trees;  but 
a  complete  Orchard  should  have,  besides.  Quinces, 
Medlars,  Mulberries,  Service-trees,  Filberts,  Span- 
ish Nuts,  and  Barberries;  as  also  Walnuts  and 
Chesnuts;  the  two  latter  of  which  are  well 
adapted  for  sheltering  the  others  from  high  winds, 
and  should,  therefore,  be  planted  in  the  bound- 
aries of  the  Orchard,  a  little  closer  than  ordinary, 
for  that  purpose.  In  choosing  your  trees,  too 
much  care  cannot  be  taken  to  admit  of  none  but 
such  as  have  good  roots,  fair  clean  stems,  and 
proper  heads.  In  selecting  your  Pears  and 
Apples,  especially  the  latter,  be  carefrd  to  procure 
a  proper  assortment  for  the  supply  of  your  table 
during  the  whole  year ;  a  very  few  of  the  Summer 
sorts  will  suffice ;  more  of  the  Auttmn^  and  still 
more  of  the  Winter ^  will  be  required ;  as  upon 
this  last  you  must  chiefly  depend  for  supply  from 
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the  month  of  January  to  July.     See  the  Method 
of  preserving  Fruity  in  Chapter  XXV.  p.  349. 

In  Cider-making  counties,  such  as  Hereford, 
Worcester,  Gloucester,  Somerset,  and  Devon, 
they  have  large  Orchards  of  Apples ;  and  in  some 
counties  (Kent  in  particular)  there  are  Orchards 
wholly  of  Cherries.  In  general  Orchards,  how- 
ever, there  ought  to  be  a  much  larger  proportion 
of  Apples  than  of  any  other  fruit.  Orchards, 
in  proper  situations,  are  very  profitable;  beside, 
the  trees  have  a  delightful  appearance  when  in 
blossom,  and  also  when  the  fruit  is  ripe. 

What  has  been  said  respecting  the  situation  and 
soil  of  a  Garden  is  also  applicable  to  an  orchard* 
The  situation  of  an  orchard  should  be  rather 
elevated  than  low;  on  a  gentle  declivity;  and 
open  to  the  South  and  South  East,  to  give  free 
admission  to  the  air  and  rays  of  the  sun  (to  dry 
up  the  damps  and  disperse  the  fogs),  which  will 
render  the  trees  healthy,  and  give  a  fine  flavour 
to  the  fruit  An  Orchard  should  also  be  well 
sheltered  from  the  East,  North,  and  Westerly 
winds,  by  plantations,  if  not  naturally  sheltered 
by  rising  grounds.  These  plantations  of  forest* 
trees  should  neitlier  be  too  large  nor  too  near  the 
Orchard :  as  they  would  in  that  case  prevent  a 
free  circulation  of  the  air,  which  would  prove 
injurious  to  the  fruit-trees.  But,  if  the  ground 
will  not  admit  of  such  plantations,  I  would  advise 
planting  cross  rows  of  fruit  trees,  as  directed  for 
gardens.    I  would  also  reoommend  planting  some 
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of  the  largest  growing  trees  nearest  the  outsider 
exposed  to  those  winds;  two  or  three  rows  of 
which  should  be  planted  closer  than  ordinary, 
which  wauld  greatly  shelter  those  in  the  interior 
part«  of  the  Orchard,  Walnut  and  Chesnut-trees^ 
as  has  been  already  observed,  are  well  adapted 
for  this  purpose.  • 

As  to  the  size  of  an  Orchard,  it  may  be  from 
one  to  twenty  acres,  or  more,  according  to  the 
quantity  of  fruit  wanted,  or  the  quantity  of  ground 
that  you  may  have  fit  for  the  purpose* 

That  soil  which  produces  good  crops  of  com^ 
grass,  or  garden  vegetables,  will  also  do  for  an 
Orchard;  but  a  loamy  soil  is  to  be  preferred; 
though  any  of  a  good  quality,  not  too  light  or  dry, 
nor  wet,  heavy,  or  stubborn,  but  of  a  moderately 
soft  and  pliant  nature,  will  be  found  to  answer  the 
end.  Shingly  and  gravelly  soils  disagree  very 
much  with  fruit-trees,  unless  there  be  loam  inter- 
mixed.* They  will  succeed  much  better  on  a 
chalk  bottom.  On  such  a  soil,  I  have  seen  roots 
twelve  feet  deep,  and  trees  thrive  well.  If  the 
bottom  be  clay,  the  roots  should  be  cut-in  once 

•  Where  no  better  is  to  be  had,  the  holes  should  be  dug  at 
least  three  feet  deep,  and  filled  up  with  good  mould :  if  mixed 
up  with  rotten  dung,  rotten  leaves,  or  other  manure,  the  trees 
will  in  time  amply  repay  the  expence :  the  dung  used  for  this 
purpose  should  be  that  from  the  Melon  and  Cucumber  beds, 
mixed  with  the  mould  from  the  same,  when  the  beds  are  broken 
up  in  Autumn  or  Winter ;  it  should  be  laid  up  in  heaps,  and 
continue  so  for  one  year  at  least ;  but  should  be  frequently 
tiimed,  and  have  some  good  fresh  mould  mixed  with  it. 
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in  four  years,  to  prevent  them  from  penetrating 
the  clay,  which  would  greatly  injure  the  trees. 
The  soil  should  be  from  two  to  three  feet  deep ; 
before  planting  the  trees,  it  should  be  trenched 
two  spits  deep,  and  ten  feet  broad  where  the  rows 
are  to  be  planted,  and  a  spit  below  loosened,  u|i- 
less  it  be  clay,  which  should  be  trodden  down. 
If  it  be  pasture  ground,  it  should  be  ploughed,  and 
well  summer  fallowed,  till  the  grass  be  killed: 
otherwise,  when  it  is  laid  in  the  bottom  in  trench- 
ing, which  it  generally  is,  it  will  be  very  apt  to 
breed  grubs,  which  will  do  much  mischief 

Some  only  dig  holes  large  enough  to  receive  the 
roots,  especially  in  grass  ground  which  is  to  be 
continued  so.  Others  prepare  the  ground  by  deep 
ploughing,  if  the  orchard  is  to  be  of  great  extent. 
The  sward,  if  pasture,  should  be  ploughed  in  some 
time  in  Spring :  give  it  a  good  summer  fallow,  in 
ploughing  it  two  or  three  times,  which  will  rot  the 
turf  A  fortnight  or  three  weeks  before  planting, 
give  the  groutid  a  good  deep  ploughing,  to  pre* 
pare  it  for  the  reception  of  the  trees.  The  best 
time  for  planting  on  a  dry  soil  is  in  October  j  but 
if  wet,  the  latter  end  of  February,  or  the  month 
of  March,  will  be  a  fitter  season. 

In  planting,  endeavour  to  suit  the  trees  as  well 
as  possible  to  the  soil,  and  to  plant  them  at  proper 
distances  from  each  other;  which  may  be  from 
forty  to  eighty  feet,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
trees  when  full  grown.  Fruit  trees,  as  has  already 
been  observed*  when  planted  too  thick,  are  very 
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liable  to  blights,  and  to  be  covered  with  moss, 
which  robs  the  tree  of  a  great  part  of  its  nourish- 
ment, besides  spoiling  the  flavour  of  the  fruit 
Procure  your  trees  from  a  soil  neai'ly  similar  to,  or 
rather  worse  than  that  where  you  intend  to  plant 
them ;  for  trees  transplanted  from  a  rich  soil  to  a 
poorer  never  thrive  well,  but  if  from  a  poorer  to  a 
richer  soil,  they  will  generally  succeed. 

If  trees  are  planted  in  the  quincunx  order,  and 
at  the  distance  of  eighty  feet,  the  ground  betwewi 
the  rows  may  be  ploughed  and  sown  with  Wheat, 
Turnips,  &c.  or  planted  with  Potatoes.  Plough- 
ing or  digging  the  ground,  provided  it  be  not  done 
so  deep  as  to  hurt  the  roots,  by  admitting  the  sun 
and  rain  to  meliorate  the  ground,  will  keep  the 
trees  in  a  healthy  flourishing  state.  It  will  be  ne- 
cessary to  support  the  young  trees  by  tying  them 
to  stakes  until  they  are  well  rooted,  to  prevent 
their  being  loosened  or  blown  down  by  the  wind. 
The  Spring  after  planting,  if  it  proves  dry,  dig  up 
some  turf,  and  lay  it  round  the  stem  of  the  young 
trees  with  the  grassy  side  downwards;  this  will 
keep  the  ground  moist,  and  save  a  deal  of  water- 
ing ;  if  the  trees  have  taken  well,  this  need  not  be 
repeated,  as  they  will  be  out  of  danger  the  first 
year.  ThjB  turf*  should  be  laid  as  far  as  you  think 
the  roots  of  the  trees  extend ;  and  when  it  is  rot- 
ted, it  should  be  dug  in,  which  will  be  of  great  ser- 
vice to  them. 

Trees  that  are  of  very  diffSrent  sizes  when  full- 
grown  should  not  be  planted  promiscuously  :  but, 
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if  the  soil  be  properly  adapted,  plant  the  larger  in 
the  back  part  or  higher  ground,  or  at  the  North- 
ends  of  the  rows,  if*  they  run  nearly  North  and 
South,  and  the  others  in  succession  according  to 
their  size.  Fruit  trees  planted  in  this  manner  will 
have  a  fine  effect  when  grdwn  up  j  but  if  they  are 
planted  promiscuously,  they  will  not  appear  so 
agreeable  to  the  eye;  and,  besides  the  smaller 
trees  will  be  shaded  by  the  larger,  which  will  in- 
jure them,  and  spoil  the  flavour  of  the  fruit. 

Orchards  should  be  dunged  <»ttce  in  two  or  three 
years.  The  stem  of  trees  in  those  where  cattle 
feed  should  be  high  enough  to  prevent  their  eating 
the  lower  branches  ;  and  fenced  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  prevent  their  being  barked,  or  injiu-ed,  by  the 
cattle  rubbing  against  them,  particularly  when 
young ;  which  may  be  done  by  triangles  of  wood, 
or  the  trees  may  be  bushed  with  thorns,  &c.  The 
trees  are  to  be  pruned  and  managed  as  already  di- 
rected for  Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  &c.  &c. 

If  the  soil  be  wet,  it  must  be  drained,  as  already 
directed  for  a  garden.  When  the  surface  of  the 
ground  is  wet,  and  has  a  little  descent,  it  may  be 
formed  into  a  kind  of  ridges,  by  making  a  furrow, 
from  one  to  two  feet  deep,  between  every  two 
rows,  sloping  the  ground  regularly  on  each  side, 
from  a  reasonable  distance  to  the  bottom  of  the 
furrow.  These  hollows  will  carry  off  the  water, 
and  render  the  surface  dry  and  healthy.  If  pas- 
ture, the  turf  may  be  first  pared  off,  and  afterwards 
re-laid  when  the  furrow  is  made. 
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In  (MTchards,  where  cattle  are  not  permitted  to 
gO|  I  would  prefer  dwarf-trees  to  standards,  taking 
cafe  to  proportion  the  distance  of  the  rows  to  the 
size  of  the  trees.  But  in  orchards  kept  for  pas- 
ture, it  will  be  necessary  to  plant  standards. 

Burning  of  rotten  wood,  ^leeeds,  potatoe  haulm. 
Wet  straw,  &c.  on  the  windward  side  of  the  trees 
when  they  are  in  blossom,  will  be  found  a  good 
preservative  from  blights,  caterpillars,  &c. 

I  would  recommend  washing  the  trees  annualiy, 
in  the  month  of  February  or  March,  with  the  ibl- 
lowing  mixture,  which  will  destroy  the  eggs  of  in- 
sects, and  prevent  moss  from  growing  on  the 
trunks  and  branches  :  it  will  also  help  to  nourish 
the  tree,  keefp  the  bark  fine  and  healthy  ;  and  will  i| 

have  the  same  effect  on  it  as  a  top  dressing  has 
upon  grass  land. 

Mix  fresh  cow-dung  with  urine  and  soap-suds, 
and  with  this  mixture  wash  over  the  stems  and 
branches  of  the  trees,  as  a  white-washer  would 
wash  the  ceiling  or  walls  of  a  room  j  taking  care 
to  cut  off  all  the  cankery  parts,  and  to  scrape  off  all 
the  moss,  before  you  lay  the  mixture  on.  In  the 
course  of  the  Spring  or  Summer,  you  will  see  a 
fine  new  bark  coming  on.  When  the  old  bark  is 
cankery,  you  must  pare  it  off  with  a  draw-knife,  or 
such  a  long  knife  as  I  have  had  made  on  purpose, 
especially  for  wall-trees,  where  the  draw-knife  can- 
not be  applied,  next  the  wall.  The  knives  and 
other  tools  for  dressing  decayed  trees  will  be  de- 
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scribed  hereafter.  •  When  you  see  it  necessary  to 
take  all  the  outer  bark  off,  you  must  cover  the 
stem,  &c.  with  the  Composition  and  powder, 
patting  it  gently  down,  as  in  the  case  when  large 
limbs  are  cut  off. 

If  the  above  wash  be  repeated  in  Autumn,  after 
the  fall  of  the  leaf,  it  will  destroy  the  eggs  of  a 
great  many  insects  that  hatch  in  Autumn  and 
Winter.  This  washing  will  be  found  of  great  ser- 
vice to  all  kinds  of  fruit  and  forest  trees  whatever. 

*  See  Plate  XIIL 
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OF    GATHERING    APPLES    AND    PEARS. 

The  Time  and  Manner  of  Gathering  them;  and  of  the  Manage^ 
ment  ofiheFruit^roomm'^  Of  Packing  Fruit  Jbr  Carriage, 

As  Apples  shaken  or  beaten  down  with  a  pole 
never  keep  in  Winter,  they  ought  all  to  be  hand- 
picked  by  a  person  standing  on  steps  made  on  pur- 
pose. 

The  steps  should  be  light,  for  convenience  of 
moving  from  one  place  to  another ;  and  so  con- 
trived, that  the  ladder  may  be  disengaged  from 
the  back  at  pleasure ;  which  may  easily  be  done  if 
they  are  fastened  together  by  a  bolt  at  top.  There 
should  be  a  broad  step  at  top  to  stand  on,  with 
room  for  the  basket  which  is  to  hold  the  fruit. 
When  you  begin  to  gather  the  fruit,  you  should  be 
provided  with  hand  baskets  of  different  sizes,  and 
also  with  large  baskets,  or  hampers,  and  wheel- 
barrows. You  must  lay  some  short^grass  mowings, 
perfectly  dry,  (which  you  ought  to  provide  for  tlie 
purpose  in  Summer,  and  keep  in  a  shed  or  any 
other  dry  place  till  wanted)  at  the  bottoms  of  the 
large  baskets  and  hampers,  to  prevent  the  fruit 
from  being  bruised. 

Observe  attentively  when  the  Apples  and  Pears 
are  ripe  ;  and  do  not  pick  them  always  at  the  same 
regular  time  of  the  year,  as  is  the  practice  with 
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many.  A  dry  season  will  forward  the  ripening  of 
fruit,  and  a  wet  one  retard  it ;  so  that  there  will 
sometimes  be  a  month  or  five  weeks  difference  in 
the  proper  time  of  gathering.  The  method  that  I 
have  practised  is,^  to  observe  when  tlie  fruit  begins 
to  fall  (I  do  not  mean  what  we  call  wind-falls,  or 
tke  &lling  of  such  as  are  infested  with  the  cater* 
pillar,  &c.),  but  sound  fruit;  I  then  put  my  hand 
under  it ;  and  if  it  comes  off  without  any  force 
being  used,  I  take  it  for  granted  that  the  fruit  is 
perfectly  ripe  *y  unless  the  tree  be  sickly,  which  is 
easily  known  by  the  leaves  or  fruit  being  shrivelled. 
If  the  foregoing  observations  are  attended  to,  the 
fruit  will  keep  well,  and  be  plump;  and  not 
shrivelled,  as  is  the  case  with  all  fruit  that  is  ga- 
thered before  it  is  ripe. 

The  person  on  the  steps  should  pick  the  fruit 
carefully,  and  lay  it  gently  into  the  basket  on  the 
top  of  the  steps ;  for  if  it  be  in  the  least  bruised^ 
it  will  not  keep.  For  the  same  reason,  great  caire 
must  be  taken  in  emptying  the  fruit  out  of  the 
hand-baskets,  when  full,  into  the  large  baskets  or 
hampers.  If  more  than  one  large  basket  be 
wheeled  at  once,  which  may  generally  be  done» 
the  lower  ones  must  not  be  so  full  as  to  let  the 
bottom  of  the  upper  one  touch  the  fruit ;  it  wilt 
also  be  necessary  to  put  some  of  the  sofl  dry  grass 
between  the  baskets,  and  also  over  the  fruit  in  the 
upper  basket. 

When  the  fruit  begaia  to  fall  of  itself^  qover 
the  ground  under  ihe  tree  with  some  of  the  short 
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grass  mowings,  or  if  that  cannot  be  procured,  with 
some  pease-haulm,  or  oat  or  barley  straw,  quite 
dry:  this  will  preserve  the  fruit  from  bruising 
when  it  drops ;  the  fruit  which  thus  falls  of  itself 
should  be  laid  up  separate  from,  and  used  before^ 
that  which  is  hand-picked,  according  to  the  season 
in  which  they  are  fit  to  be  sent  to  table.  Should 
any  be  bruised  by  falling  on  one  another,  they 
should  be  thrown  aside,  as  only  fit  for  baking,  or 
to  be  given  to  the  pigs. 

When  all  the  fruit  is  gathered  in,  rake  off  the 
short  grass,  &c.  and  throw  it  up  to  rot,  or  mix  it 
with  dung,  or  leaves  of  trees ;  for,  if  it  remain 
on  the  ground  during  the  Winter  it  will  harbour 
slugs. 

When  the  bolt  of  the  steps  is  taken  out,  and  the 
ladder  and  back  part  separated,  the  ladder  will 
then  be  fit  to  use  in  gathering  fruit  off  wall  trees  ; 
only  it  will  be  necessary  to  screw  on  the  upper  part 
of  it  two  pieces  of  iron,  or  nail  two  pieces  of  ash 
or  oak,  about  six  or  eight  inches  long,  to  keep  it^ 
far  enough  from  the  wall  to  prevent  the  tree  from 
sustaining  any  damage  in  the  bark  or  branches ; 
which  would  infallibly  bring  on  the  canker. 

When  the  fruit  is  carried  to  the  fruit-room,  lay 
some  of  the  dry  short  grass  on  the  floor,  in  the  area 
of  the  room  ;  then  take  the  fruit  gently  out  of  the 
baskets,  and  lay  it  in  heaps  on  the  top  of  the  grass, 
keeping  each  sort  in  a  separate  heap ;  the  heaps 
may  be  from  two  to  three  feet  high,  or  according 
to  the  quantity  of  fruit  that  you  have.     When  the 
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heaps  are  completed,  cover  the  tops  at  least  two 
inches  thick  with  short  grass,  in  order  to  sweat 
them.  Let  them  lie  a  fortnight,  then  open  the 
heaps  and  turn  them  over,  wiping  each  Apple  or 
Pear  with  a  dry  woollen  cloth,  which  should  be 
frequently  dried  during  the  process,  observing  now 
to  lay  in  the  middle  the  fruit  which  before  was  at 
the  top.  Let  the  heaps  now  remain  eight  or  ten 
days,  covered  as  before;  by  that  time  they  will 
have  thrown  out  the  watery  crudities  which  they 
may  have  imbibed  during  a  wet  season  ;  then  un- 
cover the  heaps,  and  wipe  the  fruit  carefully  one 
by  one,  as  before,  picking  out  every  one  that  is 
injured,  or  has  the  least  spot,  bs  unfit  for  keeping. 

Fruit  should  be  gathered,  if  possible,  in  dry 
weather,  and  when  the  dew  is  exhcded  from  off  the 
trees ;  and  remember  never  to  gather  in  the  even- 
ing after  the  dew  begins  to  fall. 

During  the  time  that  the  fruit  is  sweating,  the 
windows  should  be  left  open,  except  in  wet  and 
foggy  weatlier,  to  admit  the  air  to  carry  off  the 
moisture  wliich  perspires  from  the  fruit  The  per- 
spiration will  sometimes  be  so  great,  that  on  putting 
your  hand  into  the  heap,  it  will  come  out  as  wet  as 
if  it  had  been  dipped  into  a  pail  of  water :  when  in 
this  state  it  will  be  necessary  to  turn  and  wipe  the 
fruit. 

In  laying  up  fruit  the  common  practice  has 
been  to  lay  it  on  clean  wheat^straw ;  but  I  find  by 
experience,  that  when  any  of  the  fruit  begins  to 
decay,  if  it  be  not  immediately  picked  out,  the 
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Straw,  by  imbibing  the  moisture  from  the  decayed 
fruit,  will  become  tainted,  and  communicate  a  dis- 
agreeable taste  to  the  sound  fruits 

I  would  likewise  caution  those  who  erect  new 
shelves  in  their  fruit-rooms,  to  have  the  timber  well 
seasoned,  and  to  make  use  of  white  deal  in  pre- 
ference to  red,  as  the  latter,  especially  if  not  very 
well  seasoned,  is  apt  to  give  a  very  disagreeable 
resinous  taste  to  the  fruit,  which  quite  spoils  its 
flavour.  I  would,  therefore,  recommend  covering 
the  bottoms  of  the  shelves  with  thin  coarse  canvass, 
(such  as  may  be  purchased  for  about  eight  or  ten 
pence  a  yard,)  on  which  the  fruit  should  be  laid  in 
a  single  layer,  after  being  wiped  very  dry ;  but  by 
no  means  lay  them  a-top  of  one  another.  When 
that  is  done,  cover  them  with  a  piece  of  the  same 
canvass,  or  thin  flannel,  or  with  old  newspapers,  or 
whitish  brown  paper,  which  will  in  a  great  measure 
exclude  the  air,  prevent  the  frost  from  ii^uring  the 
fruit,  and  preserve  a  beautiful  smoothness  on  its 
skin.  The  fruit  should  be  turned  two  or  three 
times  during  the  Winter ;  as  delicate  and  tender 
fruit,  by  lying  long  without  turning,  is  apt  to  rot 
on  the  underside,  even  if  perfectly  sound  when 
laid  up.  Be  particularly  careful,  however,  to  pick 
out  all  the  damaged  fruit. 

When  the  fruit  is  laid  in,  put  the  earliest  sorts  on 
the  lower  shelves,  or  in  the  lower  drawers,  accord- 
ing to  their  time  of  coming  in,  beginning  with  the 
.  Nonsuch,  Golden  Rennet,  and  Jenneting  Apples, 
and  Bergampt.  and  Beprr^  Pears  (for  I  find  by  ex- 
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perience,   that  the  Jargonelle  keeps  best  on  the 

tree,  as,  if  gathered,  it  rots  almost  immediately) ; 

thus,  by   proper  management,   you  may  have  a 

constant  succession  of  fruit  from  one  season  to  the 

other. 

When  there  are  large  quantities  of  fruit,  it  will 

require  a  great  deal  of  time  to  lay  it  on  the  shelves, 
&c. :  this  business  may  therefore  be  done  in  wet 
'weather,  or  in  the  evenings,  when  you  cannot  con- 
veniently spare  your  men  from  the  out-door  work 
.in  tile  day  time. 

Those  who  keep  their  fruit  in  store-houses,  for 
the  supply  of  the  London  and  other  markets,  as 
well  as  those  who  have  not  proper  fruit-rooms,  may 
keep  their  Apples  and  Pears  in  baskets  or  hampers ; 
putting  some  soft  paper  in  the  bottoms  and  round 
the  edges  of  the  baskets,  &c.  to  keep  the  fruit  from 
being  bruised ;  thien  put  in  a  layer  of  fruit,  and 
*  over  that  another  layer  of  paper ;  and  so  on,  a 
layer  of  fruit  and  of  paper  alternately,  till  the 
basket  or  hamper  be  ftiU :  cover  the  top  with  paper 
'  three  or  four  times  double,  to  exclude  the  air  and 
frost  as  much  as  possible.  Every  different  sort  of 
fixiit  should  be  packed  separately ;  and  it  will  be 
proper  to  fix  a  label  to  each  basket  or  hamper,  with 
the  name  of  the  fruit  that  it  contains,  and  the  time 
of  its  being  fit  for  use. 

But  the  best  way  of  keeping  fruit  is,  to  pack  it 
in  glared  earthen  jars.  The  Pears  or  Apples 
must  be  separately  wrappe.l  up  in  soft  paper ; 
then^ ]^t  a  fitde  w^U-dried  bran  in  the  bottom  «f 
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tbe  jar,  and  over  the  Imm  >a  laye^fii^^rmt ;  lj|i^ 
a  little  more  bi;an  to  fill  yp  .^e  i9terf{ti()$s  Jtie* 
tween  the  fruit,  ;and  to  .<^over  it ;  :|uid  so.oq,  a  Iftjyr 
of  frjuit  and  braa  altc^rnat^ly,  tjffl  ^  jar  .1|^  fy^ji 
then  shake  it  gently,  which  wtll  make  ^  fiwt  a9^ 
bran  sink  a  little ;  iill  up  the  vac^cy  %ttap]^i^ 
more  bran,  and  lay  some  paper  over  it,  ooyeriqg 
the  top  with  a  piece  of  bladder  to  ezcilode  th^ 
air ;  then  put  on  the  top  or  cover  of  |;he  jyr,  oh* 
serving  that  it  fits  as  closely  as  possible.  Tli^is 
jars  i^ould  be  kept  in  a  room  where  you  c^m  Ji|ki{e 
a  &e  in  wet  or  damp  weather. 

Of  packing  FhAJbr  Gutm^. 

If  firuit  be  to  be  sent  to  any  copstderabl^  ^^i^taiif;^ 
great  care  .should  be  taken  in  papkingit:  wlKf^ 
should  not  be  in  baskets,  as  they  avej^hla.tp  1)0 
bruised  among  heavy  luggagp,  ai^d  the  ,£^t»  of 
coW9e,  will  be  injured.  I  would,  th^e^arc!i  rpCpQi* 
m^nd  box^s  made  of  strong  4^  of  ^(^vX  s^if^ 
according  to  the  quantity  pf  fruit  , to  .h^.pf^ip]^^ 
The  following  are  the  dimensic^s.pf  the  boxes ja 
which  we  Sj^nd  fruit  by  th^i  coaoh  to  Whnjbipr.^d 
Weymouth,  for  the  use  pf  His  l^eaty,  afid  ^^ 
Royal  Family  \  viz. 

The  larger  box  is  two  feet  long,  fpqrt^fffli  inches 
broad,  and  the  same  in  djepth*  XheiSOjf^l^r.b^a^/ia 
one  foot  nine  infihes  long,  qpe  f99t^br9a4fff^4  ^e 
WmQv4ppth.  Thflse  ho?ces  are  ^flga^  ,«f  iflch^^^Jt 
.|i*d  weU  sefiwred  with  thi^  i^^pn^^pajit  ^^ 
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comer :  they  have  two  small  iron  handles,  one  at 
each  end,  by  which  they  are  fastened  to  the  roof 
of  the  coach :  in  these  boxes  we  send  Melons, 
Currants,  Pears,  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Plums,  and 
Grapes,  packed  so  a&  always  to  have  the  heaviest 
fruit  at  bottom.  The  melons  are  wrapped  up  in 
soft  paper :  the  Pears,  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Plums, 
and  Grapes,  are  first  wrapped  up  in  Vine-leaves, 
and  then  in  paper.  The  Cherries  and  Currants 
are  packed  in  a  flat  tin  box,  one  foot  four  inches 
long,  ten  inches  broad,  and  four  deep. 

In  packing,  proceed  thus :  —  First,  put  a  layer 
of  fine  long  dry  moss  in  the  bottom  of  the  tin  box, 
then  a  layer  of  Currants  or  Cherries,  then  another 
layer  of  moss;  and  so  on,  alternately  fruit  and 
moss,  until  the  box  is  so  full,  that,  when  the  lid  is 
'  hasped  down,  the  fruit  may  be  so  firmly  packed  as 
to  preserve  them  from  friction. 

Make  a  layer  of  fine  moss  and  short  soft  dry 
grass,  well  mixed,  in  the  bottom  of  the  deal  box ; 
then  pack  in  the  Melons  with  some  of  the  same, 
packing  it  tight  in  between  all  the  rows,  and  also 
between  the  Melons  in  the  same  row,  till  you  have 
finished  the  layer ;  choosing  the  fruit  as  nearly  of  a 
size  as  possible,  filling  up  every  interstice  with  the 
moss  and  grass.  When  the  Melons  are  packed, 
lay  a  thin  layer  of  moss  and  grass  over  them,  upon 
'  which  place  the  tin  box  with  the  Currants,  packing 
it  firmly  all  round  with  moss  to  prevent  it  from 
shaking;  then  put  a  thin  layer  of  moss  over  the 
box,  aiid  piack  the  Pears  firmly  (but  so  as  not  to 
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bruise  them)  on  that  layer,  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  Melons;  and  so  on  with  the  Peaches,  Nec- 
tarines, Plums,  and  lastly,  the  Grapes,  filling  up 
the  box  with  moss,  that  the  lid  may  shut  down 
so  tight  as  to  prevent  any  friction  among  the  fruit 
The  boxes  should  have  locks,  and  two  keys,  which 
may  serve  for  them  all ;  each  of  the  persons  who 
pack  and  unpack  the  fruit  having  a  key. 

The  moss  and  grass  should  always  be  returned 
in  the  boxes,  which,  with  a  little  addition,  will  serve 
the  whole  season,  being  shaken  up  and  well  aired 
after  each  journey,  and  keeping  it  sweet  and  clean. 
After  the  wooden  box  is  locked,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  cord  it  firmly. 

My  reason  for  being  so  particular  on  packing  of 
fruit  is,  that  I  have  known  instances  of  its  being 
totally  spoUed  in  the  carriage  from  improper 
packing. 

By  pursuing  the  above  method  we  have  never 
failed  of  success ;  and  if  fruit  be  packed  according 
to  the  foregoing  directions,  it  may  be  sent  to  the 
farthest  parts  of  the  kingdom,  by  coaches  or  wag- 
gons  with  perfect  safety. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 


OF   THE   CANKER/   AND    GUM. 

A  DeseriptioH  qf  ike  Cdfikdr;  Ui  Origiti  and  Progreis.^^  PuS 
Dii-eaiani  Jw-  Curing  if.  — Of  fHe  Oum  arid  Us  Remedy, 

The  Canker  is  a  disease  inddent  to  treed^  which 
oci^otas  the  bark  to  grow  rough  and  scabby,  and 
tililisr  the'  wood  aifected  to  a  I'usty  brown  cdotuf. 
This  disease,  if  no  remedy  be  applied^  will  in  time 
Ibt^y  kill  the  tr^e. 

Apple-trees  are  very  liable  to  be  infected  with  the 
danker  from  the  following  caused,  viz. 

From  injudicious  pruning,  from  the  foot-stalks 
df  the  frint  being  lefl  on  the  trees,  and  from 
injuries  sustained  by  applying  ladders  in  gathering 
the  fruit;  these  injuries  are  very  hurtful  to  the 
trees,  and  will  infkHibly  bring  on  the  canker  wheh 
no  remedy  is  applied.  A  man  ought  to  stand  Oft 
steps,  instead  of  a  ladder,  when  the  fruit  is  out 
of  his  reach  from  the  ground.  Care  should  also 
be  taken  in  nailing,  that  the  shreds  be  not  too 
tight,  which  causes  a  swelling  in  the  shoot,  and 
very  often  produces  the  canker. 

Another  cause  of  the  canker  is,  when  we  have 
very  wet  Autumns,  such  as  that  of  1799,  which 
prevents  the  young  wood  from  ripening,  and  a 
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hard  frost  setting  in  after  it  kills  the  young  shoots : 
these,  if  left  on  the  tree,  will  bring  on  the 
canker,  and  increase  it  rapidly.  Birds  and  insects 
devouring  the  buds  will  have  the  same  effect. 

Careless  people  frequently  leave  the  dead  shoots 
on  the  tree  throughout  the  Summer,  which  will 
infallibly  bring  on  the  canker.  Some  even  leave 
them  for  years,  until  the  tree  is  totally  killed. 
They  should  be  cut  off  in  the  end  of  April,  or 
beginning  of  May ;  as  by  that  time  you  will  be 
able  to  see  how  far  the  disease  has  advanced.  I 
would  advise  to  cut  two  or  three  buds,  or  even 
more,  below  the  apparently  diseased  part,  as  the 
canker  frequently  reaches  a  great  way  farther  in 
the  heart  of  the  shoot  than  it  appears  to  do  on  the 
outside :  you  must  cut  down  till  the  brown  colour 
in  the  shoot  disappears,  and  nothing  remains  but 
sound  white  wood. 

The  truth  of  the  foregoing  observations  will 
appear  evident  to  any  person  who  takes  notice 
of  the  Apple-trees  with  their  mutilated  stag-looking 
heads,  as  he  rides  or  walks  along  the  road. 

It  is  a  general  opinion,  that  the  canker  in  all 
trees  proceeds  from  the  nature  of  the  ground  in 
which  they  are  planted;  such  as  a  sour  clay,  a 
shingly  or  gravelly  soil,  &c. 

My  late  and  much*«steemed  friend  Mr.  Hudson, 
author  of  the  "  Flora  Anglica,''  was  of  this 
opinion,  till  1  convinced  him  of  the  contrary  by 
some  experiments  made  at  Nutwell,  near  Exeter, 
the  seat  of  the  late  Sir  Francis  Drake,  a  gentleman 
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very  fond  of  gardening  and  agriculture.  Mr. 
Hudson  said,  it  would  be  to  no  purpose  to  make 
any  attempt  to  cure  the  Apple-trees,  as  the  ground 
was  of  such  a  nature  as  to  bring  on  the  canken 
The  trees  were,  indeed,  in  a  sad  condition,  being 
covered  all  over  with  lichens  and  dioss,  and  very- 
much  infected  with  the  canker.  I  requested  Mr. 
Hudson  to  fix  on  some  of  the  worst;  we  then 
desired  the  gardener  to  open  the  ground  round 
their  roots,  which  we  found  perfectly  sound,  the 
bark  of  them  smooth,  and  not  the  least  appearance 
of  the  canker  to  be  seen. 

The  canker,  as  before  observed,  proceeds  from 
bruises  in  the  bark,  from  limbs  cut  off,  &c.  When 
these  limbs  begin  to  rot  and  grow  hollow,  they 
convey  the  canker  to  the  root;  for  it  always 
proceeds  from  the  branches  and  stem  to  the  roots, 
and  never  from  the  roots  to  the  tree. 

It  is  granted,  however,  that  all  fruit-trees  love 
a  fine  rich  mellow  loam,  and  thrive  much  better 
in  it  than  in  a  shingly  or  gravelly  soil. 

When  by  accident,  or  improper  treatment,  trees 
receive  large  wounds,  and  the  cure  is  left  to  nature, 
they  are  frequently  over-run  with  gum  and  canker, 
which,  if  not  checked,  will  in  a  short  time  totally 
ruin  them. 

In  this  case  you  must  carefully  pare  ofl^  with  a 
draw-knife,  or  any  other  convenient  instrument, 
all  the  diseased  part  of  the  bark.  The  inner  white 
bark  is  frequently  infected ;  this  must  also  be  cut 
away  till   no  appearance    of  infection    remains. 
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The  infection  in  the  inner  bark  appears  like  dots 
made  with  a  pen,  all  of  which  must  be  cut  clean 
out ;  for  if  any  part  of  the  canker  be  left,  it  will 
infect  the  new  wood  and  bark.  Wherever  you 
see  gum  oozing  out,  you  may  rest  assured  that  the 
canker  is  not  quite  eradicated;  which,  if  suffered 
to  remain,  will  spread  till  the  whole  tree  becomes 
a  mass  of  gum  and  canker,  and  will  be  killed  in  a 
very  short  time. 

When  the  trunk  is  become  hollow,  cut  the 
loose  rotten  part  clean  out  till  you  come  to  the 
sound  wood,  taking  care  to  round  the  edges  of 
the  hollow  part ;  then  apply  the  Composition  in 
a  liquid  state,  laying  it  on  with  a  painter^s  brush, 
wherever  the  cankered  bark  has  been  pared  off  or 
the  dead  wood  cut  out,  till  these  places  are 
entirely  covered  with  it:  when  that  is  done,  shake 
some  of  the  powder  of  wood-ashes  and  burnt 
bones  over  the  Composition,  and  pat  it  gently 
down  with  your  hand.  See  Directions  for  the 
Making  and  Laying  on  of  the  Composition, 
p.  453. 

If  the  foregoing  directions  be  carefully  followed, 
the   canker  will   be   completely  eradicated,   and 
'  the  hollow  trunk  in  time  be  filled  up  with  sound 
wood. 

When  the  stem  is  much  decayed,  it  will  be 
absolutely  necessary  to  open  the  ground,  examine 
the  roots,  and  cut  off  all  the  rotten  parts.  When 
you  have  cut  out  all  the  rotten  and  decayed  parts 
below  ground,  and  scraped  the  hollow  clean,  make 
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up  a  mass  of  the  Composition  mixed  ^th  some 
clay,  like  what  is  used  for  grafting ;  then  fill  the 
hollow  part  with  it  to  within  about  two  inches  of 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  treading  it  in  with  your 
foot,  or  pressing  it  in  with  the  hand,  as  close  as 
you  possibly  can,  to  prevent  the  wet  from  pene- 
trating  to  the  roots,  and  leave  the  surface  of  the 
Composition  sloping  from  the  tree  towards  the 
outside  of  the  border,  to  throw  the  wet  ofl^  which 
will  prevent  the  fresh  part  of  the  root  from  rotting ; 
then  cover  the  root  over  with  mould,  level  with 
the  rest  of  the  border. 

When  you  have  examined  all  the  old  wounds 
where  large  limbs  have  been  cut  ofl^  you  should 
next  examine  the  old  bark ;  and,  if  you  find  the 
outside  of  it  wrinkled  and  cracked,  pare  it  ofl^ 
as  it  is  always,  when  in  that  state,  very  much  hurt 
by  the  canker.  This  should  be  done  with  the 
draw-knife,  or  other  sharp  instrument ;  then  apply 
the  Composition  as  before  directed,  which  will 
bring  on  a  fine  smooth  bark  under  it  In  the 
succeeding  Winter,  or  Spring,  you  will  see  all  the 
plaster,  with  the  old  part  of  the  bark  that  was  left 
in  the  hollow  parts  of  the  tree,  or  where  old 
branches  had  been  imiputated,  peeling  off  and 
showing  the  smooth  bark  underneath.  You  should 
then  scrape  off,  with  a  wooden  or  bone  knife,  what 
old  bark  remains  in  the  hollows  where  the  draw- 
knife  could  not  reach  without  cutting  too  much 
away.  When  that  is  done,  mix  up  some  fresh 
cow-dung  with  soap-suds  and  urine,  making  it  very 
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thin,  and  give  the  tree  a  coat  of  thi»  mixture  all 
over  where  the  bark  has  been  scraped  df ;  the 
cow-dang  will  adhere  to  it,  and  heal  the  parts 
where  you  were  obliged  to  scrape  to  the  inner 
bark.  This  wash  will  remain  till  the  fresh  bark 
comes  on;  then  it  will  be  discharged  of  itself 
during  the  Summer,  or  the  next  Spring,  leaving  a 
new  fresh  smooth  bark  where  the  old  and  cankery 
was  taken  off.  Next  Spring,  if  any  of  the  old 
bark  remains,  you  may  repeat  the  same  operation, 
which  will  cause  all  the  remaining  old  biark  to 
slough  off  like  a  scab  from  a  wound  on  the  human 
body. 

By  these  means  you  will  keep  your  trees  in  a 
fine  flourishing  healthy  state,  and,  in  general, 
prevent  them  from  becoming  bark-bound.  If  any 
of  them,  notwithstanding,  should  be  bark-bound, 
you  may  scarify  them,  by  taking  a  sharp  knife, 
and  running  the  point  of  it  straight  down  the 
middle  of  the  stem  from  top  to  bottom;  taking 
care  to  run  your  knife  through  the  outer  bark 
only,  then,  with  a  brush,  or  your  finger,  rub  in 
some  of  the  Composition,  to  prevent  the  incision 
from  bringing  on  the  canker.  This  operation  will 
cause  the  tree  to  expand  the  bark  and  become  very 
flourishing. 

Remember  to  cut  off  all  the  ends  of  the  small 
shoots  where  the  canker  had  injured  them  last 
year.  Cut  off  also  the  old  fruit-stalks,  and  all  the 
small  dead  stubs,  which,  if  kft,  will  never  fail  to 
brii^  on  the  canker. 
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The  rough  or  cankery  bark  on  that  side  of  trees 
which  is  next  the  wall  should  be  scraped  or  pared 
off  with  a  tool  made  in  the  form  of  a  sickle,  which, 
with  other  tools,  will  be  described  hereafter. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  fruit  trees  in  ge- 
neral throughout  this  kingdom  are  in  a  mutilated 
unfruitful  state.  After  gentlemen  have  purchased 
the  young  trees  from  Nurseries,  and  planted  them 
in  their  orchards  and  gardens,  they  think  every 
thing  necessary  is  done ;  when,  in  fact,  the  greater 
part  of  the  work  is  yet  to  come.  In  packing  and 
carriage,  the  stems  and  branches  are  very  fre- 
quently bruised ;  in  that  case,  the  injured  parts  of 
the  bark  and  wood  must  be  carefully  cut  out,  and 
the  Composition  immediately  applied :  this  may  be 
done  when  you  head  the  trees,  which  operation 
should  be  performed  in  April,  May,  or  even  June, 
when  the  bud  begins  to  shoot ;  but  by  no  means 
cut  off  any  of  the  shoots,  except  those  that  are 
broken  or  bruised  very  much.  When  this  is 
neglected,  the  canker  will  follow,  to  the  great  in- 
jury, if  not  the  death,  of  the  trees.  How  common 
is  it  to  see,  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  great  num- 
bers of  trees  so  affected  with  this  disease  as  not  to 
produce  fruit  enough  in  twelve  or  fourteen  years  to 
pay  half  the  expence  attending  them  !  whereas,  if 
they  were  to  be  managed  according  to  the  fore- 
going directions,  they  would  more  than  pay  all  the 
expence  in  three  years.  It  is  common,  when 
young  trees  do  not  thrive,  either  to  blame  the  nur- 
seryman  for  sending  bad  or  diseased  trees,  or  at- 
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tribute  their  unthriving  state  to  the  nature  of  the 
soil ;  whereas  the  fact  is,  that  this  frequently  arises 
from  the  inattention  or  mismanagement  of  the  per- 
son  who  plants  and  superintends  them.  If  the 
injured  and  diseased  parts  be  not  cut  out  at  an  early 
period,  the  trees  will  not  thrive,  but  will  become 
cankery  and  stunted,  and  cannot  be  recovered  at 
terwards  without  a  great  deal  of  labour  and  trouble ; 
whereas,  if  the  directions  given  for  heading  trees 
the  first  year,  and  cutting  out  the  diseased  parts, 
be  attended  to,  the  trees  will  flourish,  and  bear 
large  crops  of  fine  and  well-flavoured  fruit 

The  Gum. 

The  Gum  is  a  kind  of  gangrene  incident  to  fruit 
trees  of  the  stone  kind,  and  arises  from  the  fol- 
lowing causes :  from  injudicious  pruning,  from 
bruises,  or  any  injuries  received  in  the  wood  or  bark. 
This  may  hs^pen  from  strokes  of  the  hammer  in 
nailing,  from  pinching  the  shoots  by  nailing  the 
shreds  too  tight,  or  by  driving  the  nails  too 
close  to  the  branches.  It  may  also  be  occasioned 
by  leaving  the  foot-stalks  of  the  fruit,  or  by  pruning 
in  Summer,  and  cutting  the  shoots  to  short  stumps, 
and  by  injuries  sustained  by  a  careless  application 
of  ladders  in  nailing  and  gathering  the  fruit,  &c. 
but  it  particularly  originates  where  large  limbs  have 
been  lopped  or  broken  off.  This  disease  may  be 
known  before  the  gum  itself  makes  its  appearance. 
The  bark  at  first  becomes  of  a  brownish  colour. 
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which  gradually  grovts  darker,  till  at  last  the  giun 
begins  to  ooze  out  like  little  blisters.  As  soon  ap 
•any  of  these  symptoms  are  observed,  the  infected 
parts  should  be  cut  out  with  a  sharp  instrument 
and  the  Composition  and  powder  applied  imme- 
diately. You  must  observe  to  cut  out  the  gum 
perfectly  clean ;  you  will  see  it  oozing  out  firom 
between  the  wood  and  bark :  this  must  be  followed 
till  you  come  to  the  white  clean  bark  and  wood* 
If  afterwards  any  gum  should  make  its  appearanc^t 
it  must  be  scraped  off;  which  is  best  done  when  it 
is  moistened  with  rain,  as  you  can  then  scrape  it.  off 
easily  without  hurting  the  bark.  This  must  be 
done  without  delay,  otherwise  the  disease  will 
rapidly  advance. 

When  trees  are  hollow,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
examine  them  carefully  to  see  whether  any  grubs 
have  entered  the  bark  and  wood,  which  you  will 
know  by  their  perforating  the  bark.  If  there  be 
any,  they  must  be  cansfuUy  cut  out  before  the 
Composition  is  applied* 
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CHAR  XXVIL 

OP   THE   MILDEW,    HONEY-DEW,    AND   BLIGHTS. 

A  Description  of  the  Mildexo,  and  the  Remedy  for  it Of  the 

Honey'dev)  and  its   Remedy, —  A  pescription  of  different 
Sorts  of  Blights,  and  the  best  Means  of  preventing  them. 

Of  the  Mildew. 

The  Mildew,  a  disease  very  hurtful  to  plants,  is  a 
kind  of  thick  clammy  moisture,  which  falls  on,  or 
rather  transpires  from  the  leaves  and  blossoms  of 
plants.  This  clammy  substance,  by  stopping  up 
the  pores,  prevents  perspiration,  and  hinders  the 
growth  of  the  plant.  But  what  is  commonly 
called  mildew  is  an  insect  which  is  frequently 
found  in  vast  numbers  feeding  upon  this  moisture. 
Mr.  T.  S.  Segar,  in  a  treatise  upon  this  subject, 
says,  that  the  mildew  is  of  a  very  sharp  corrosive 
nature,  and  by  its  acrimony  hinders  the  circulation 
of  the  nutritious  sap ;  in  consequence  of  which 
the  leaves  begin  to  fade,  and  the  blossoms  and  fruit 
are  greatly  injured. 

I  have  observed  that,  contrary  to  the  common 
opinion,  trees  are  more  liable  to  mildew,  on  South 
and  West  walls,  than  on  an  East  wall ;.  and  I  have 
frequently  removed  such  trees  from  a  South  or 
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West  wall,  to  a  North  or  East  wall,  where  they 
have  perfectly  recovered. 

Whenever  you  apprehend  danger,  wash  or 
sprinkle  the  trees  well  with  urine  and  lime*water 
mixed  ;  and  when  the  young  and  tender  shoots  are 
much  infected,  it  will  be  necessary  to  wash  them 
well  with  a  \^bollen  cloth  dipped  in  the  following 
mixture,  so  as  to  clear  them  pf  all  the  glutinous 
matter,  that  their  respiration  and  perspiration  may 
not  be  obstructed. 

Take  tobacco  one  pound,  sulphur  two  pounds, 
unslaked  lime  one  peck,  and  about  a  pound  of 
elder  buds;  pour  on  the  above  ingredients  ten 
gallons  of  boiling  water ;  cover  it  close  and  let 
it  stand  till  cold ;  then  add  as  much  cold  water  as 
will  fill  a  hogshead.  It  should  stand  two  or  three 
days  to  settle :  then  take  off  the  scum,  and  it  is  fit 
for  use. 

Of  the  Honey-den, 

The  Honey-dew  is  a  sweet  saccharine  substance 
found  on  the  leaves  of  certain  trees,  and  is  general- 
ly supposed  to  fall  from  heaven  like  dew }  but  this 
is  a  mistaken  opinion.  One  kind  of  honey-dew 
transpires  from  the  leaves  of  the  trees  where  it  is 
found :  and  the  other  is  the  excrement  of  a  small 
insect  called  a  vine-fretter,  a  species  of  Aphis. 
Bees  and  ants  are  very  fond  of  both  these  kinds  of 
honey-dew. 

As  the  honey-dew,  by  its  viscous  quality,  closes 
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wp  the  pores,  and  stops  the  perspiration  of  trees,  it 
must  of  course  be  very  hurtful  to  them.  This 
disease  should  be  treated  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  mildew;  but,  as  has  already  been  observed, 
trees  should  be  watered,  or  washed,  early  enough 
in  the  day  to  get  dry  before  the  cold  of  the  night 
comes  on;  nor  should  it  be  done  while  the  sun 
shines  very  hot,  which  would  be  likely  to  scorch 
the  blossoms  and  leaves. 


Of  Blights^ 

Blights  are  very  destructive  to  fruit-trees,  some** 
times  destroying  the  whcde  tree;  but  more  fre- 
quently  the  leaves  and  blossoms,  while  the  tree 
itself  remains  unhurt. 

One  cause  of  the  blight  is,  the  continuance  of 
a  dry  easterly  wind  for  several  days  together, 
which  stops  the  perspiration  in  the  tender  bios- 
som;  and  a  long  continuance  of  the  same  wean 
ther  equally  affects  the  tender  leaves,  causing 
them  to  wither  and  decay ;  the  perspiring  matter 
is  thereby  rendered  thick  and  glutinous,  and  so 
becomes  food  for  those  small  insects  which  are 
always  found  in  vast  numbers  on  frmt  trees  that  are 
affected  by  this  sort  of  blight 

These  insects,  however,  are  not  the  original 
cause,  as  some  imagine,  but  the  natural  conse- 
quence of  blights ;  for  wherever  they  meet  with 
such  a  proper  nutriment  they  multiply  amazingly, 
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and  greatly  promote  the  distemper  when  no  method 
is  taken  to  prevent  it. 

The  best  remedy  for  this  distemper  that  I  know 
of  is,  to  wash  them  with  urine  and  soap-suds,  as 
before  directed ;  and  the  sooner  this  is  performed, 
whenever  we  apprehend  danger,  the  better :  if  the 
young  and  tender  shoots  seem  to  be  much  in- 
fected, wash  them  with  a  woollen  cloth  dipped  in 
the  same  liquid  that  is  recommended  for  the 
mildew. 

Another  cause  of  blights  in  the  Spring  will  be 
found  in  sharp  hoary  frosts,  which  are  often  suc- 
ceeded by  hot  sunshine  in  the  day-time  j  these  are 
certain  and  sudden  destruction  to  the  fruit  Sharp 
pinching  frosty  mornings,  which  often  happen 
when  the  trees  are  in  flower,  or  while  the  fruit  is 
very  young,  occasion  the  blossoms  or  fruit  to  drop 
off,  and  sometimes  greatly  injure  the  tender  shoots 
and  leaves. 

The  only  method  yet  found  out  to  prevent  this 
mischief  is,  the  carefully  covering  the  walls  with 
netting,  &c.  as  before  directed.*  The  covering  is 
to  remain  on  during  the  night,  and  to  be  taken 
off  in  the  day-time.  This  method  has  been  rec- 
koned of  Uttle  service  by  some,  which,  indeed,  may 
be  the  case  when  the  coverings  are  not  properly 
used ;  for,  if*  the  trees  are  kept  too  long  coverec^ 
the  young  branches  and  leaves  will  be  so  weak  as 
not  to  be  able  to  bear  the  open  air  when  they  aiFe 
exposed  to  it 

•  P.  11,  12.62. 
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The  same  consequences  will  fdlQW  when  the 
trees  are  incautiously  exposed  to  the  air  after  hav- 
ing been  long  covered. 

But  if  the  covering  be  ju^operly  peifonoed,  it 
will  frequently  preserve  the  fruits  under  ^  when 
there  happens  almost  a  general  failure  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood where  this  precaution  has  been  neglect- 
ed* The  great  trouble  which  seems  to  attend  it 
may  deter  many  from  putting  it  in  practice  j  yet  if 
the  nettings,  or  other  coverings,  be  so  contrived  as 
to  draw  up  and  let  down  by  means  of  puUies,  the 
busines3  may  be  done  with  ease  and  expedition ; 
and  the  success  attending  it  will  make  ample 
amends. 

But  what  is  called  a  blight  is  frequently  no  more 
than  a  weakness  or  distemper  in  trees.  This  is 
the  case  when  trees  against  the  same  wall,  and 
enjoying  the  same  advantages  in  every  respect, 
differ  greatly  in  their  health  and  vigour,  the  weak 
ones  appearing  to  be  continuaUy  blighted,  while 
the  others  remain  in  a  flourishing  condition.  This 
very  great  difference,  in  such  circumstances,  can 
be  attributed  only  to  the  difierent  constitutions  of 
the  trees,  proceeding  from  a  want  of  propa  noii* 
ridunent,  or  from  some  bad  qualities  in  the  soil, 
some  distemper  in  the  stock,  buds,  or  scions,  or  from 
mismanagement  in  the  prumng,  &c.  all  of  which 
are  productive  of  distempers  in  trees^  of  which 
they  are  with  difficulty  cured. 

If  the  fault  be  in  the  sot}^  it  must  be  dog  out, 
and  fresh  mould  put  in  its  place ;  or  the  trees  must 
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be  taken  up,  and  otiiers  better  adapted  to  the  soil 
planted  in  their  room.  It  will  be  found  absolutdy 
necessary  always  to  endeavour  to  suit  the  particu- 
lar sorts  of  fruits  to  the  nature  of  the  soil ;  for  it 
is  in  vain  to  expect  all  sorts  of  fruit  to  be  good  in 
the  same  soil. 

If  the  weakness  of  the  tree  proceed  from  an 
inbred  distemper,  it  will  be  adviseable  to  remove 
it  at  once,  and  after  removing  the  earth  to  plant 
another  in  its  place. 

But  if  the  weakness  has  been  brought  on  by 
ilUmanagement  in  the  pruning,  which  is  frequently 
the  case,  I  would  advise  the  method  of  pruning 
and  training  whi^h  is  laid  down  in  this  treatise  to 
be  adopted  without  loss  of  time. 

How  common  it  is  to  see  the  young  luxuriant 
branches  trained  up  to  their  full  length  every  year, 
and  so  carried  to  the  top  of  the  wall  in  a  very  short 
time,  by  which  the  fruit-bearing  branches  are 
robbed  of  a  great  part  of  their  nourishment,  which 
weakens  them  so  much  that  they  have  not  strength 
to  produce  fruit ;  but  the  blossoms  fall  off,  and  not 
unfrequently  the  branches  decay,  sometimes  even 
their  whole  length,  and  this  is  ascribed  to  a  blast ! 
Luxuriant  shoots  should  be  stopped ;  and  all  super- 
fluous wood  should  be  cut  out ;  otherwise  they  will 
exhaust  a  great  part  of  the  nourishment  whi(^ 
should  go  for  the  support  of  the  fruit-bearing 
branches. 

There  is  another  sort  of  blight  that  sometimes 
.happens  pretty  late  in  the  Spring,  viz,  in  April  and 
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May,  which  is  very  destructive  to  fruit  trees  in 
orchards  and  open  plantations,  and  against  which 
we  know  of  no  effectual  remedy.  This  is  what  is 
called  a  fire-blast,  which  in  a  few  hours  hath  not 
only  destroyed  the  fruit  and  leaves,  but  often  parts 
of  trees,  and  sometimes  entire  trees  have  been 
killed  by  it 

This  is  generally  thought  to  be  occasioned  by 
certain  transparent  flying  vapours,  which  may 
sometimes  take  such  forms  as  to  converge  the  sun's 
rays  in  the  manner  of  a  burning-glass,  so  as  to 
scorch  the  plants  they  fall  upon,  and  this  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree  in  proportion  to  their  convergency. 
As  this  generall/happens  in  close  plantations,  where 
the  vapours  from  the  earth,  and  the  perspirations 
from  the  trees,  are  pent-in  for  want  of  a  free  circu- 
lation of  air  to  disperse  them,  it  points  out  to  us 
the  only  way  yet  known  of  guarding  against  this 
enemy  to  fi'uits;  namely,  to  make  choice  of  a 
clear  healthy  situation  for  kitchen-gardens,  or- 
chards, &c.  and  to  plant  the  trees  at  such  a  dis- 
tance as  to  give  free  admission  to  the  air,  that  it 
may  dispel  those  vapours  before  they  are  formed 
into  such  volumes  as  to  occasion  these  blasts. 

But  blasts  may  also  be  occasioned  by  the  reflec- 
tion  of  the  sun's  rays  fi-om  hollow  clouds,  which 
sometimes  act  as  burning  mirrors,  and  occasion  ex- 
cessive  heat.     Against  this  there  is  no  remedy.. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 


OF  INSECTS,  &C. 

Of  ike  D^fkreni  Sorts  of  In$ecis  infesting  Fruii*  Trees^  and  the 
Method  qf  destroying  them.  —  Horn  to  preserve  Fruit  Jrom 
Birds  ;  and  of  destroying  Rats  and  Mice* 

Of  the  Aphis.* 

Aphides,  or  Plant-lice,  are  a  very  numerous  and 
destructive  tribe  of  insects.  Entomologists  enu- 
merate  seventy-five  species  of  them  j  but  probably 
there  are  many  more,  as  every  tree  infested  by 
them  has  a  distinct  species ;  and  Linnaeus  names 
them  from  the  different  trees  that  they  live  upon  j 
as  the  currant  aphis,  the  plum  aphis,  the  cherry 
aphis,  &c.  &c.  The  males,  which  are  very  few  in 
comparison  of  the  females,  have  wings ;  but  the 
females  are  apterous,  or  without  wings. 

Aphides  are  devoured  by  the  larva  of  the  Myr- 
meleon  Formicarius,   or  antrcater,   of  Linnaeus. 

*  Those  who  wish  for  &rther  information  respecting  insects, 
may  consult  Reaumur's  History  of  Insects,  or  Dr.  Anderson's 
Recreations  in  Agriculture,  Natural  History,  &c.  &c 
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Ants  are  likewise  very  fond  of  them,  on  account 
of  a  sweet  liquid  which  they  gect  from  the  anus. 
Aphides  are  extremely  common. 

Fruit  trees  are  frequently  very  much  infested 
with  different  species  of  the  aphis ;  the  Plum,  in 
particular,  suffers  greatly  by  them.  Those  which 
I  have  most  frequently  found  on  Plums,  are,  the 
brown,  the  green,  and  the  light  sea-green  aphis ; 
but  as  before  observed,  different  sorts  of  trees  ge- 
nerally have  different  species  of  aphides.  Great 
care  should  be  taken  to  destroy  these  pernicious 
insects  at  as  early  a  period  of  their  growth  as  pos- 
sible ;  otherwise  they  will  consume  the  leaves  and 
fruit  for  that  season.  The  best  method  that  I  have 
found  for  this  purpose  is,  to  take  some  fine  wood- 
ashes  mixed  with  one-third  part  of  fine  unslaked 
lime,  and  throw  it  on  with  a  common  dredging-box, 
till  yoii  have  covered  the  undersides  of  all  the 
leaves  where  you  find  the  insects :  this  should  be 
done  in  the  morning  early,  while  the  dew  is  on  the 
leaves,  which  will  cause  the  powder  to  adhere  to 
them;  letting  them  remain  so  covered  with  the 
powdered  lime  for  three  or  four  days.  Then  mix 
unslaked  lime  and  soft  water,  or  water  that  has 
been  exposed  to  the  sun  a  week  at  least,  at  the  rate 
of  half  a  peck  to  thirty-two  gallons,  and  stir  it  well 
two  or  three  times  a  day,  for  three  or  fijur  days. 
If  you  have  many  trees  that  are  infected  with  in- 
sects, mix  up  a  large  quantity  in  the  same  pro- 
portion as  the  above.     I  generally  mix  as  much  at 
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once  as  will  fill  a  cistern  *,  about  seven  feet  long  by 
three  and  a  half  broad,  and  three  feet  deep,  and 
that  contains  about  550  gallons,  which,  according 
to  the  foregoing  proportion,  requires  about  two 
bushels  and  half  a  peck  of  lime.  With  this  liquid, 
after  the  lime  has  subsided,  give  die  trees  a  good 
watering,  observing  to  throw  a  considerable  part  of 
it  under  the  leaves,  by  a  barrow-engine ;  this  should 
be  repeated  once  a  day,  for  six  days,  whidi  will 
destroy  all  the  aphides.  The  engine  that  I  would 
recommend,  is  that  of  the  late  Mr.  Winlaw's  con- 
struction, which  may  be  had  of  Messrs.  Chieslie 
and  Yowle,  No.  72,  Margaret-Street,  Cavendish- 
Square.  (1802.) 

If  you  find  the  insects  begin  to  make  their  ap- 
pearance again,  apply  the  powder  as  before  di- 
rected, and  repeat  the  watering. 

Particular  Directions  for  using  the  Lime-xoater. 

Take  the  clear  water  after  the  lime  has  settled, 
fill  the  engine  with  it,  and  give  the  trees  a  good 
watering^  throwing  it  with  as  much  force  as  you 
can  under  the  leaves ;  pressing  your  fore-finger 
over  the  mouth  of  the  pipe  to  spread  the  water  like 
the  falling  of  small  rain,  which  you  tnay  very  easily 
do,  at  the  same  time  wheeling  the  engine  back- 

*  If  it  be  a  leaden  cistern,  a  little  loam,  enough  to  cover  the 
bottom,  must  be  thrown  in,  and  then  trod  down,  before  the  lime 
and  water  are  put  in ;  the  loam  will  prevent  the  lime  from  cor-« 
roding  the  metal. 
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wards  and  forwards,  that  no  part  of  the  tree  be 
missed.  This  should  be  done  in  cloudy  weather, 
or  when  the  sun  is  off  the  wall*  If  the  trees  are 
on  an  East  wall,  you  may  begin  to  water  them 
about  half-past  eleven  o'clock ;  if  on  a  North  waU, 
you  may  water  them  the  first  thing  you  do  in  the 
morning ;  and  if  on  a  South  wall,  at  four  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon;  repeating  the  watering  for  at 
least  six  days  successively.  But  if  there  be  cold 
Northerly  and  Easterly  winds,  or  frosty  nights, 
the  watering  should  be  discontinued  till  the  wea- 
ther is  milder. 

Be  always  careful  that  your  trees  get  dry  before 
night,  and  be  sure  never  to  water  when  the  sun  is 
on  them,  nor  yet  water  them  with  the  grounds  of 
the  lime,  which  will  make  the  trees  look  very  un- 
sightly, and  also  injure  the  leaves. 

When  aphides  are  numerous  at  the  ends  of  the 
shoots,  the  leaves  there  will  be  curled  up ;  these 
should  be  stript  off,  and  the  insects  crushed  with 
the  foot 

Of  the  Acarus.  ' 

« 

The  Acarus,  or  Red  Spider,  is  one  of  the  most 
destructive  insects  that  can  infest  plants,  particu- 
larly in  forcing-houses. 

These  insects  have  no  wings,  and  the  female  is 
oviparous. 

There  are  not  less  than  8^  species  of  this  genus. 
The  Acarus  is  very  common  on  trees,  particidarly 
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the  Currant,  on  the  fruit  of  which  it  is  frequently- 
seen  running. 

These  insects  attack  the  Vines,  Nectarines^ 
PelGu^hes,  and  Cherries  s  and  forced  French-Beans 
are  very  subject  to  their  depredations,  as  are  also 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  on  the  natural  wall,  in  hot 
weather.  Melons  in  frames  are  very  much  infest- 
ed with  them,  I  once  saw  a  ridge  of  Melons,  of 
seventy  lights,  so  much  injured  by  them,  that 
when  the  fruit  was  fuU-grown,  it  was  good  for 
nothing,  and  the  stems  and  leaves  were  completely 
exhausted  of  their  moisture  by  these  insects  feed- 
ing on  them.  They  are  equajly  hurtful  to  most 
exotics  in  hot-houses. 

The  best  thing  that  I  know  for  destroying  these 
pernicious  insects  is  moisture;  which  will  also 
destroy  many  other  insects  in  hot  houses. 

Frequent  watering  of  wall-trees,  standards,  &c« 
with  lime-water  (the  making  and  using  of  which  is 
described  in  the  directions  for  destroying  the 
Aphis),  and  throwing  it  plentifully  on  the  under-^ 
side  of  the  leaves,  where  the  Acarus  is  generally 
found,  will  in  a  short  time  extirpate  that  destruc- 
tive insect 

For  plants,  &c.  in  hot-houses,  I  would  recom- 
mend using  water  only,  and  in  the  following  man- 
ner: 

Between  three  and  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
fill  the  barrow-engine  with  soft-water,  or  such  as 
has  been  exposed  to  the  sun  all  day,  and  wh^el  it 
along  the  foot-paths  of  the  house,  where  they  i(re 
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wide  enough  to  admit  it,  and  sprinkle  all  the  plants^ 
pressing  your  finger  on  the  top  of  the  pipe,  to 
spread  the  water  like  a  fine  shower  of  rain,  playing 
also  against  the  top  lights  and  shelves  till  the  water 
stands  an  inch  deep  in  the  paths  of  the  housa  '^ 
If  you  cannot  conveniently  get  the  engine  into  the 
house,  open  the  front  lights,  or  when  there  are  no 
front  lights,  slide  down  the  top  lights,  and  throw 
the  water  in  at  the  front  or  top.  When  you  begin 
this  operation,  if  in  the  inside,  every  light  must  be 
shut}  and  if  you  throw  the  water  in  at  the  front,- 
you  must  keep  only  one  light  open,  which  shut 
immediately  when  you  have  sufficiently  watered 
that  part  of  the  house  opposite  to  it :  and,  then 
opening  another  light,  proceed  as  before ;  and  so 
on,  till  the  whole  is  properly  watered.  The  house 
must  then  be  kept  close  shut  till  next  morning : 
this  will  cause  such  an  exhalation  from  the  ^ass, 
tan,  (if  there  are  any  tan-beds  in  the  bouse,)  &a 
that  the  plants  will  be  covered  all  over  with  the 
vapour,  which  will  infallibly  destroy  the  Cocci, 
Aphides,  and  other  insects :  but  the  watering  must 
be  repeated  every  afternoon,  during  hot  weather 
only.  By  this  you  wUl  also  save  a  great  deal  of 
labour  in  watering;  but  such  plantd  as  require 
much  watering  should  be  watered  before  you  be- 
gin to  sprinkle  the  house*    Before  moming^  <he 

*  I  have  lately  seen  a  small  copper  engine,  made  by  Mr^  Phi- 
lips, Engine-maker,  Blackfriars  Road,  which  answers  very  well, 
when  a  barrow-engine  cannot  be  got  into  the  houte. 
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plants  will  have  imbibed  all  the  moisture^  and  the 
paths  will  be  perfectly  dry. 

When  I  lived  at  the  Botanic  Gardens,  Chelsea, 
I  observed  in  hard  Winters,  when  we  were  obliged 
to  keep  strong  fires  in  tlie  stoves  night  and  day, 
that  the  plants  which  stood  on  shelves  in  the  dry 
stoves  were  so  scorched  up  that  the  leaves  used  to 
drop  off,  as  from  deciduous  trees  in  Autiunn,  which 
gave  them  a  very  disagreeable  appearance.  This 
induced  me  to  consider  what  could  be  done  to  pre- 
vent it ;  when  the  following  method  occurred  to 
me:  about  eight  in  the  morning,  i^hen  the  sun 
shone  out,  and  there  was  the  appearance  of  a  fine 
day,  I  threw  in  water  till  it  covered  the  floor,  which 
was  of  tile,  from  one  to  two  inches  deep,  and  kept 
the  house  shut  the  whole  of  the  day,  unless  the 
thermometer  rose  to  about  eighty  degrees,  which 
seldom  happens  at  that  season  of  the  year  ;  in  that 
case  I  opened  the  door  to  admit  a  little  air.  By 
the  middle  of  the  day  the  water  wasi  entirely  ex- 
haled, and  the  floor  perfectly  dry.  This  I  used  to 
repeat  two  or  three  times  a  week,  in  sunny  wea- 
tiier :  the  plants  in  about  a  week's  time  began  to 
throw  out  their  foliage,  and  in  a  fortnight  or  three 
weeks  they  were  in  full  leaf.  This  success  induced 
me  to  take  the  same  method  with  the  tan-stoves 
and  other  houses  in  Summer,  when  troubled  with 
insects,  and  I  had  the  satisfaction  to  find  that  it 
had  the  desired  effect. 
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Of  the  Acarus  on  Melons. 

As  we  are  now  treating  of  insects,  although  it 
may  look  like  a  departure  from  my  original  plan,  I 
hope  that  some  instructions  for  destroying  the  Red 
Spider  on  Melons  will  not  be  unacceptable. 

Melons,  in  dry  weather,  and  with  a  dry  heat,  are 
very  apt  ix>  be  infested  with  the  red  spider ;  and 
you  may  always  observe  the  symptoms  long  before 
you  can  see  these  insects  with  the  naked  eye,  by 
the  leaves  curling  and  cracking  in  the  middle. 
Whenever  you  observe  them  in  that  state,  in  fine 
warm  sunny  weather,  I  would  recommend  water- 
ing them  all  over  the  leaves  from  a  watering  pot 
with  a  rose,  or  an  engine,  about  six  in  the  morn- 
ing; and  about  eight  o'clock  shade  them  with 
mats,  if  the  sun  shines,  and  shut  the  frames  close 
down  till  about  eleven ;  then  admit  a  small  quan- 
tity of  air,  letting  the  mats  remain  till  about  three 
in  the  afternoon,  when  they  should  be  taken  off. 
Shading  with  mats  will  prevent  the  leaves  from  be- 
ing  scorched  by  the  sun  while  they  are  wet  If 
the  Wind  be  South  or  South- West,  I  should  re- 
commend watering  them  again  about  three  in  the 
afternoon,  shutting  them  up  close  to  keep  the  heat 
in,  which  will  cause  a  strong  exhalation,  and  de- 
stroy the  spiders,  as  they  by  no  means  love  mois- 
ture. In  watering,  throw  as  much  as  possible  on 
the  underside  of  the  leaves,  where  the  insect  gene- 
rally lodges ;  the  Vines  may  be  gently  turned,  tak- 
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ing  very  great  care  not  to  hurt  them ;  by  which 
means  you  can  easily  throw  the  water  all  over  the 
underside  of  the  leaf;  which  must  be  done  in  a 
gentle  i^ower  from  the  engine,  or  from  a  watering 
pot  with  a  rose^  so  as  not  to  wash  up  the  mould  on 
the  plants :  at  the  same  time  throw  great  plenly  of 
water  on  the  lights  and  sides  of  the  boxes*  After 
you  have  done  watering,  lay  the  Vines  gently  down 
again'  in  their  former  position.  If  a  sunny  day,  let 
the  mats  remain  as  before  directed  until  Uie  leaves 
of  the  plants  are  perfectly  dry,  admitting  air  ac- 
cording to  the  heat  of  the  day. 

Before  the  frames  and  lights  are  used,  I  would 
recommend  washing  them  well,  both  inside  and 
-out ;  firat,  with  clean  water,  and  then  with  Boap- 
suds  and  urine  mixed;  using  a  brush  or  woollen 
rag  in  tl^  washing ;  this  will  kill  the  ^gs  of  the 
-spiders  and  other  insects  that  may  have  been  depo- 
sited the  preceding  season. 

When  the  ridges  are  fit  for  putting  the  mould  on 
for  the  hills  to  plant  the  Melons  in,  it  should  be 
from  a  foot  to  fifteen  inches  deep,  and  the  rest  of 
the  -bed  should  be  covered  with  light  mouldy  or 
rotten  leaves,  about  one  inch  deep  to  keep  down 
the  steam.  Take  care  not  to  make  the  hills  too 
broad  at  first  (a  wheelbarrow  full  and  a  half  wiH 
•be  enough  for  one  hill),  and  observe  that  the  heat 
i&  not  too  great,  which  will  bum  the  mould  and 
^e  roots  of  the  plants.  You  will  know,  when -the 
beds  are  of  a  fine  temperate  heat,  firom  sticks  ^tuck 
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•in  at  different  parts  of  the  bed,  by  the  fed  of 
your  hand,  and  the  sticks  having  a  pleasant  sweet 
smelL 

It  will  be  very  proper  to  water  the  Ulk,  with  a 
watering  pot  having  a  rose,  once  a  day  for  two  or 
three  days  before  you  put  in  the  plants,  keeping 
the  lights  shut,  which  will  destroy  any  eggs  of  the 
spider  that  may  yet  remain  in  the  crevices  of  the 
boxes  and  lights. 

The  day  on  which  you  mean  to  put  in  the  plants, 
you  should  give  the  beds  a  great  deal  of  air,  to  let 
out  the  steam  that  has  been  penned  in ;  then  turn 
over  the  hills,  and  put  in  your  plants  about  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  making  a  hollow  circle 
round  the  bottom  of  each  hill  to  separate  the  mould 
of  the  hills  from  that  on  the  bed*  which  will  suffer 
the  steam  to  evaporate  more  easily ;  theii  watering 
the  plants,  shut,  them  down  till  next  morning, 
admitting  air  according  to  the  beat  of  your  bed, 
taking  care  not  to  give  too  much  till  your  plants 
are  well  rooted  in  the  hills,  which .  will  be  in  a 
couple  of  days ;  it  will  also  be  necessary  to  shade 
them  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  to  prevent  the  plants 
from  flagging. 

In  cold  frosty  weather  you  must  by  no  means 
sfNinkle  the  plants,  as  the  frost  in  the  night  wUl 
jofallibly  bring  on  the  canker. 

Soft  water  should  be  used  in  spriidding,  or  such 
as  h$s  he&k  exposed  several  days  to  the  sun.  If 
the  water  be  very  hard,  put  some  wood-ashes 
into  it,  and  stir  it  up  two  or  three  times  a^day : 
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it  will  be  fit  for  use  in  the  course  of  two  days  j 
let  the  ashes  subside,  and  use  die  clear  water  only. 
If  your  Melons  have  been  infested  with  the 
spider  in  the  preceding  year,  by  no  means  use  any 
of  the  mould  again* 

Of  the  Coccus* 

* 

The  Coccus  is  a  genus  of  insects  belonging  to 
the  order  Hemiptera,  whose  males  have  wings, 
but  the  females  have  none. 

The  most  common  insects  of  this  genus  are 
those  which  attach  themselves  to  Peach,  Nectarine, 
and  Pear  trees ;  and  when  full  grown  they  have 
somewhat  the  appearance  of  a  boat  with  the  keel 
turned  uppermost.  These  are  apparently  without 
feet,  eyes,  or  other  members,  while  in  this  state ; 
and  so  much  resemble  some  kinds  of  galls,  or 
excrescences  of  the  bark,  as  frequently  to  be  taken 
for  such.  A  thin  film  of  a  white  cotton-like 
substance  is  interposed  between  the  flat  part  of  the 
body  and  the  tree.  This  is  commonly,  in  a  greater 
or  lesser  quantity,  to  all  the  species,  and  appears 
at  first  all  round  the  edge  as  a  kind  of  cement,  to 
join  it  to  the  tree. 

The  males  are  very  few  in  proportion  to  the 
females,  and  not  nearly  one-fourth  of  their  size ; 
they  are  beautiful  little  flies,  which,  after  a  short 
but  active  life,  terminate  their  existence  without 
having  tasted  food,  being  provided  with  no  sort  of 
organs  for  that  purpose. 
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Peach,  Nectarine,  and  Pear-trees,  are  very  much 
infested  with  these  insects:  they  frequently  cut 
through  the  bark,  and  the  trees  then  appear  as  if 
they  had  been  scratched  by  cats,  I  have  seen 
some  trees  with  this  appearance  all  over  them. 

When  these  insects  first  appear  on  the  bark, 
they  should  be  scraped  off  with  a  wooden  knife, 
and  the  stem  and  branches  of  the  tree  well  washed  ^ 
with  soap-suds  and  urine,  applied  with  a  stiff 
painter's  brush.  This  should  be  done  in  February, 
before  the  buds  begin  to  come  out  But  if  the 
outer  bark  is  perforated,  it  must  be  cut  or  pared 
off  with  a  long  knife ;  and  if  you  find  any  brown 
spots  in  the  inner  bark,  they  must  be  careftdly  cut 
out.  This  disease  is  one  great  cause  of  the  canker, 
and  of  the  death  of  the  tree,     \^See  Plate  IX. 

When  this  disease  has  made  its  way  through 
both  barks,  as  is  oflen  the  case,  the  branches  on 
each  side  of  the  tree  may  be  cut  close  to  the 
stem,  if  it  has  an  upright  one ;  but  if  the  tree  be 
trained  fan-fashion,  the  best  way  is  to  head  it  near 
to  the  place  where  it  was  grafted.  I  have  headed 
old  Pear-trees  which  were  so  dead  except  a  small 
strip  of  live  bark  on  one  side,  that  you  might  rub 
the  bark  off  them  as  easily  as  off  a  bundle  of 
faggot-sticks  that  had  been  cut  upwards  of  aryear ; 
yet  these  trees  have  shot  out  fresh  branches  to  the 
length  of  seventeen  feet  in  two  years,  and  produced 
fine  fruit  the  second  year.     Apply  the  Composition 

c  c 
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immediately  after  heading,  or  cutting,  or  parings 
off  the  diseased  bark. 

A  very  destructive  species  of  the  Coccus  tribe 
(ApMslanigera  of  lUiger),  has  lately  done  in- 
credible  damage  to  the  Apple  trees  in  the  nur- 
series and  gardens  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London.  Some  Nurserymen  have  lost  several 
thousand  Apple  trees  in  one  year.  These  in- 
sects attach  themselves  to  the  bark  by  their 
suckers,  and,  by  feeding  on  the  juices  of  the 
tree,  rob  it  of  its  nourishment.  Such  trees  as  are 
infested  with  them  have  a  sickly  appearance.  I 
am  happy,  however,  in  being  able  to  say,  that  I 
have  nearly  extirpated  them  from  His  Majesty's 
gardens  at  Kensington  :  but,  as  our  neighbours  do 
not  pay  the  same  attention  to  their  trees  as  we  dcJ 
to  ours,  the  insects  frequently  emigrate  to  us  ;  this 
obliges  me  to  be  very  attentive  to  their  first 
appearance ;  and,  as  I  take  the  earUest  opportunity 
of  destroying  them,  the  trees  suffer  very  little  fh>m 
their  depredations. 

These  insects  make  their  nests  generally  where 
branches  have  been  cut  off,  or  in  hollow  places, 
where  the  canker  has  eaten  holes  in  the  trees. 
Their  first  appearance  is  like  a  white  down;  on 
touching,  or  rubbing  them,  they  tinge  the  fingers 
of  a  crimson  colour,  like  cochineal.  If  suffered  to 
remain  long  on  trees,  they  take  wing,  like  Aphides. 
The  method  that  I  have  followed  for  these  ten 
years  to  destroy  them  is  as  follows : 

I  rub  the  places  where  their  nests  are  with  an 
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old  4)rush,  such  as  painters  use,  till  they  are  all 
cleaned  off;  and  if  the  part  be.  canker-eaten,  I  cu^ 
it  clean  out  with  a  kniie  or  chisel :  I  then  take  of 
soap-suds  and  urine  equal  parts,  and  with  this 
I  wash  the  wound  and  the  bark  all  round  it ;  and 
with  a  brush  apply  tlie  Composition  mixed  with 
wood-ashes  and  the  powder  of  burnt  bones,  cover-* 
ing  the  wound  all  over  with  it.  Afterwards  I  shake 
some  of  the  powder  of  wood-ashes  and  burnt  bones, 
mixed  with  an  eighth  part  of  unslaked  lime  finely 
powdered  and  sifted,  over  the  hollows,  or  where 
knobs  have  been  cut  off. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  trees  are  cleared  of 
the  Cocci,  the  Caterpillars  should  be  picked  off. 

The  first  time  that  I  observed  the  new  Coccus, 
which  has  done  so  much  mischief  to  the  Apple- 
trees  about  London,  was  in  a  garden  of  my  own 
at  Chelsea,  about  the  year  1782  or  8 ;  and,  as  far 
as  I  can  learn,  they  were  imported,  among  some 
Apple-trees,  by  the  late  Mn  Swinton,  of  Sloane- 
street  Mr.  Swinton  afterwards  removed  his  nur- 
sery to  the  King's  road,  near  Chelsea  College, 
which  now  goes  by  the  name  of  the  Foreign 
Nursery. 

All  the  gardens  about  Chelsea  and  Kensington 
are  now  very  much  infested  with  these  insects ; 
and  I  have  frequently  seen  them  in  several  other 
parts  of  the  kingdom. 

Doctor  George  Fordyce  purchased  several  Applet 
trees  at  the  sale  of  the  elBTects  of  Mr.  De  la  Tour, 
Editor  of  the  Courier  de  P Europe ;  all  of  which 
were  from  Mr.  Swinton's  nursery,  and  all  infected 
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whh  these  insects.     The  Doctor  gave  me  twelve 
of  these  trees,  which  I  planted,   and  very  soon 
cleared  them  of  the  Coccus- 
Messrs.  Lee  and  Kennedy,  Nurserymen  at  the 
Vineyard,  Hammersmith,  Messrs.6rim  wood  and  Ca 
Kensington,  and  Messrs.  Gray  and  Wear,  at  Bromp- 
ton-Park  Nursery,  have  applied  train-oil,  laid  on 
with  a  painter's  brush,  with  a  view  of  destroying 
these  insects,  but  they  have  not  been  successfiil.  • 
Indeed,  I  by  no  means  approve  of  applying  oil  to 
trees   upon  any  account,  as  by  shutting  up  the 
pores,  it  is  apt  to  render  them  bark-bound. 
See  Nat.  Soc.  Trans,  vol.  ii.  p.  162. 

Of  Caterpillars. 

Caterpillars  are  very  destructive  to  Cabbages, 
and  all  the  Brassica  tribe,  and  frequently  make 
depredations  on  trees,  particularly  the  Apricot. 
They  should,  therefore  be  carefidly  observed  and 
picked  off.     A  few  years  ago,  Kensington  gardens 

*  Since  writing  the  above  I  have  been  informed,  that  the 
fanners  in  Kent  likewise  use  train-oil ;  but  if  they  would  make 
a  fair  trial  of  urine  and  soap-suds,  they  would  find  it  more 
effectual,  and  it  would  cost  nothing  but  labour :  besides,  what 
falls  on  the  borders  will  make  a  fine  manure.  The  urine  and 
soap-suds  should  be  saved  in  tubs  in  Winter;  and,  as  it  will  be 
too  strong  for  use  in  Summer,  it  may  be  lowered  by  adding  water. 
This  mixture  will  also  be  found  effectual  in  killing  slugs  that 
harbour  about  the  roots  ef  the  trees  and  bottoms  of  the  walls. 
When  it  Bodcs  into  the  ground,  the  tlugs  will  work  their  way 
out>  and  may  easily  be  killed  by  throwing  a  little  more  of  the 
mixture  on  them  from  a  watering-pot  with  a  rose. 
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were  very  much  infested  with  them ;  but  by  care- 
fully picking  and  destroying  them,  and  all  the  au- 
relia  that  can  be  come  at,  very  few  are  now  to  be 
seen.  During  the  Winter  and  Spring,  every  chry- 
salis  that  can  be  found  under  the  copings  of  walls, 
on  gates,  palings,  &c.  should  be  destroyed.  Many 
may  also  be  found  about  the  doors  and  windows 
of  houses,  under  the  eaves,  and  in  many  other 
places. 

The  best  method  of  preventing  trees  from  being 
infested  is,  to.  scrape  the  stems  with  a  piece  of 
bone  or  wood  made  in  the  form  of  a  knife,  taking 
care  not  to  bruise  the  .bark ;  and  afterwards  to 
wash  the  tree  and  wall  with  an  equal  quantity  of 
soap-suds  and  urine  mixed. 

As  soon  as  the  leaves  are  off  the  trees  in  Au- 
tumn, they  should  be  raked  and  swept  up ;  then 
carried  to  the  Melon-ground  and  mixed  up  with 
other  leaves  and  dunig  for  hot-beds :  by  this  means 
you  will  get  rid  of  a  great  number  of  eggs  of  in- 
sects that  are  deposited  on  the  underside  of  the 
leaves.  Then  wash  all  the  stems  of  the  trees, 
£uid  all  the  ends  of  the  buds,  taking  care  not 
to  hurt  the  buds:  in  doing  this,  what  falls  will 
destroy  the  slugs  that  take  shelter  on  the  ofi- 
set  of  the  wall  and  in  the. borders,  before  they  are 
dug  for  planting  lettuce,  epdive,  &c.  This  wash- 
ing should  be  repeated  about  the  beginning  of  Fe- 
bruary, which  will  destrpy  any  eggs  of  different 
insects  that  may  still  remain  about  the  trees.  A' 
painter's  brush  may  be  used  for  laying  the  mixture 
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on  the  trees,  asd  a  soft  brootn,  or  a  brush  made  oT 
the  ends  of  garden  matting,  for  washing  the  walL 
The  matting  seems  preferable,  as  being  soft  and 
flexible,  it  will  enter  the  holes  and  crevices. 

The  mixture  that  falls  on  the  border  and  ofiset 
of  the  wall,  in  this  second  washing,  will  destroy 
those  slugs  and  insects  that  made  their  appearance 
early.  The  stems  and  branches  of  the  trees  may 
be  washed  two  or  three  times,  or  oftener,  in  the 
Spring,  before  the  buds  begin  to  swell ;  but  the 
branches  must  not  be  rubbed  after  the  trees  come 
into  flower;  you  may,  however,  sprinkle  them 
over  with  the  mixture  from  a  watering*pot  with  a 
rose  just  before  the  buds  begin  to  open,  but  by  no 
means  after  they  are  open ;  as  it  will,  by  its  gluti- 
nous nature,  render  the  bloom  liable  to  be  scorched 
by  the  sun. 

I  would  recommend  the  above  washing,  &c.  for 
all  trees,  standards  as  well  as  those  on  walls  ;  par- 
ticularly Apple,  Cherry,  and  Plum  trees. 

If  any  CaterpiQars  should  remain,  they  will  be 
discovered  by  the  curling  of  the  leaves ;  for  every 
curled  leaf  has  one  or  more  caterpillars,  or  other 
insects,  in  it ;  they  should  therefore  be  carefully 
pulled  off,  and  the  insects  crushed :  if  neglected, 
they  will  frequently  devour  every  leaf,  leaving  the 
tree  quite  naked,  and  of  course  destroy  the  fruit 
for  that  season. 

There  are  some  gregarious  sorts  of  caterpillars 
found  in  great  numbers  enclosed  in  a  net,  or  bag, 
resembling  a    strong  cobweb,   and  flxed  to  the 
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branches  of  trees  and  shrubs.  These  nests  should 
be  carefully  picked  ofi^  and  the  insects  crushed,  by 
which  vast  numbers  of  them  will  be  destroyed* 
After  you  have  cleared  the  tree  as  well  as  you 
possibly  can,  wash  it  as  above  directed,  which 
will  destroy  those  stragglers  that  may  still  remain 
on  it. 

Observe,  that  after  the  trees  come  into  flower, 
instead  of  washing  them  with  urine  and  soap-suds, 
they  should  be  well  watered  with  dear  lime-water, 
mixed  with  tobacco-water. 

There  are  several  species  of  moths  that  in  the 
caterpillar  state  are  very  hurtful  to  Plums  and 
other  fruit-trees:  it  will,  therefore,  be  a  great 
advantage  to  destroy  them  on  their  first  appear- 
ance. 

It  would  be  of  great  service  to  get  acquainted 
as  much  as  possible  with  the  economy  and  natural 
history  of  all  these  insects,  as  we  might  thereby  be 
enabled  to  find  out  the  most  certain  method  of 
destroying  them.  Were  a  few  of  each  sort  of  ca- 
terpillars put  in  a  box  or  case,  and  fed  with  leaves 
of  such  trees  as  they  generally  live  upon,  they 
might  be  observed  from  time  to  time  until  they 
come  to  the  chrysalis,  and  from  that  to  the  moth 
or  butterfly  state,  and  thus  a  more  perfect  know* 
ledge  of  them  might  be  obtained. 

It  would  be  necessary  to  have  separate  divisions 
in  the  case  for  each  different  species,,  and  to  put 
some  earth  in  the  bottom  of  each  division,  which 
should  be  moistened  occasionally,  as  some  of  them 
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bury   themselves    in   their   chrysalis  state,   while 
others  adhere  to  walls,  gates,  or  palings. . 

Fresh  leaves  should  frequently  be  put  in,  and 
ihe  box  or  case  covered  with  a  piece  of  fine  can- 
vass,  or  gauze,  to  admit  the  fresh  air. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  trees  are  cleared  of 
the  Coccus,  Aphis,  or  any  other  insects,  the  Ca- 
terpillars should  be  carefiiUy  looked  for  and  picked 
off  You-  wiU  ^serve^  that  they  shelter  them- 
selves at  the  end  of  the  shoots,  in  the  flowers, 
and  at  the  bottom  of  the  footstalks  of  the  flowers. 
There  are  two  or  three  sorts  that  infest  fruit-trees, 
tyro  of  a  brown  and  one  of  a  green  colourJ 
Four  years  ago  the  Apple-trees  sufiered  very 
much  tiy^  a  blight ;  they  had  all  the  leaves  .eaten 
off,  and,  of  course,  bore  no  fruit.  I  first  had 
all  the  Caterpillars  carefully  picked  off:  I  then 
cjut  ovt  the  cankered  wood,  and  washed  the  trees 
with  a  mixture  of  urine,  soap-suds,  and  fresh  cow- 
dung,  sufficient  to  bring  it  to  the  consistence  of 
paipt,  laying  it  on  all  over  the  stems  and  branches 
of  tb©  trees,  particularly  wher^  the  decayed  parts 
were  cut  out :  afler  this,  the  trees  recovered  in  a 
manner  that  surprised  every  one  who  saw  them : 
agid  they  still  continue  in  a  thriving  state,  and 
b^ar  very  fine  fruit 

In  I795  I  used  the  above  method  with  a  great 
mwy:  ,dwarf  Apple-trees ;  and  the  effect  was  so 
visible  next  season,  that  all  who  saw  them  took 
nt>ticQ  of  the  great  difference  between  them  and 
the  remaining  trees,  which  we  had  left  to  nature ; 
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the  latter  bearing  no  fruit,  and  their  leaves  being 
eaten  by  the  caterpillar,  while  the  former  have 
borne  fine  clean  fruit  ever  since. 

The  trees,  twenty-five  in  number,  which  T  left 
to  nature,  continued  in  a  sickly  state  for  three 
years,  neither  bearing  fruit  nor  putting  forth 
shoots.  After  the  third  year  I  headed  them  down, 
scraping  the  stems  and  clearing  off  the  insects ; 
they  are  now  recovered,  having  made  as  fine  wood 
as  the  others,  and  are  in  a  healthy  flourishing 
state. 

Fig.  ^.  Plat£  IX.  represents  different  states  of 
a  kind  of  moth,  whose  caterpillar  has  for  many 
years  done  great  mischief  among  Pear-trees  on 
walls.  One  wall  in  particular,  .  in  Kensington 
gardens,  was  very  much  hurt  every  year,  for 
several  years  successively.  I  imagined  that  it 
had  been  the  effect  of  lightning,  or  a  blight; 
till,  on  picking  off  the  Caterpillars,  we  found  a 
small  sort  in  its  case,  sticking  to  the  leaves^  as 
at  a.  (;See  the  deMriptiim  of  the  Plate.)  All  the 
first  leaves  were  destroyed  by  the  Caterpillars :  I 
was,  therefore,  rejoiced  that  I  had  found  out  the 
cause  of  their  being  so  much  injured  every  year, 
being  perforated  in  many  places,  and  dropping  off 
very  early. 

The  Chermez. 

Chermes  is  a  genus  of  insects  belonging  to  the 
order  Hemiptera,  and  of  which  there  are  twenty*- 
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six  species.  They  take  their  specific  names  fix)m 
the  different  plants  which  they  frequent ;  as  the 
Chermes  graminis,  or  grass  bug;  the  Chermes 
ftciis,  or  fig-tree  bug,  &c.  The  latter  is  one  of 
the  largest  of  the  genus,  and  is  brown  above 
and  greenish  beneath.  It  has  four  long  wings, 
which  are  placed  in  form  of  an  acute  roof.  The 
larva,  which  is  of  an  oblong  form,  has  six  feet, 
and  its  motion  is  slow.  Mnbien  it  is  attempted 
to  catch  the  Chermes,  it  makes  its  escape  rather 
by  leaping  than  flying,  by  means  of  its  hinder 
legs,  which  play  like  springs.  Some  of  these  in- 
sects have  a  manoeuvre  worthy  of  notice.  Several 
species  are  provided  at  the  extremity  of  their  body 
with  a  small  sharp-pointed  implement,  but  which 
lies  concealed ;  and  this  they  draw  out  in  order 
to  deposit  their  eggs,  by  making  a  puncture  in 
the  plant  that  suits  them.  By  this  method,  the 
fir-tree  Chermes  produces  that  enormous  scaly 
protuberance  which  is  to  be  found  at  the  summit 
of  the  branches  of  that  tree,  and  which  is  formed 
by  the  extravasation  of  the  juices  occasioned  by 
the  punctures.  The  young  larvae  shelter  them- 
selves in  cells  contained  in  the  tumour.  The 
directions  for  destroying  the  Coccus  are  applicable 
to  this  insect 

The  Thrips* 

The  Thrips,  of  which  there  are  eleven  species» 
also  belongs  to  the  order  Hemiptera.     This  insect 
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is,  in  general,  so  small  as  to  be  scarcely  discerned 
by  the  naked  eye.  It  is,  however,  very  pernicious 
to  fruit-trees,  sometimes  attacking  the  fruit  as  well 
as  the  leaves.  To  destroy  this  •  insect,  follow  the 
directions  given  for  destroying  the  Coccus. 

The  Pkalana,  or  Moth* 

There  are  numerous  species  of  this  well-known 
insect,  and  their  caterpillars  differ  greatly  as  to  size, 
shape,  and  colour.  All  of  them,  after  casting  their 
slough  several  times,  spin  their  cod,  in  which  they 
are  transformed  to  chrysalids.  They  are  frequently 
found  in  this  state,  rolled  up  in  the  leaves  of 
fruit-trees,  particularly  those  of  Pears,  Plums,  and 
Cherries.  These  leaves  must  be  carefully  picked 
off,  and  the  insects  crushed :  the  trees  must  then 
be  washed  with  clear  liriie-water,  mixed  with  to- 
bacco-water.  This  washing  would  be  found  usefol 
when  the  insect  is  in  its  larva  state,  after  picking 
off  and  crushing  as  many  of  the  caterpillars  as  pos- 
sible.    See  Caterpillars.     (Page  388.) 

^^  Sphinx f  or  Hatok-moth, 

There  are  one  hundred  and  sixty-fiVe  species  of 
this  genus,  ten  of  which  are  found  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland. 

The  name  of  Sphinx  ^s  given  to  this  genus  on 
account  of  the  singular  attitudes  of  their  cater- 
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pillars,  who  apply  the  hinder  part  of  their  bodies 
to  a  branch  of  a  tree,  and  hold  the  rest  of  it  erect 
like  the  ^bulous  Sphinx.  Most  of  them  spin  their 
cod  under  grounds  The  Sphinges  appear  either 
early  in  the  morning,  or  after  sunset,  and  fly  hea- 
vily and  sluggishly,  often  emitting  a  kind  of  sound. 
Many  of  the  caterpillars  are  green  and  smooth, 
some  brown  or  yellow,  and  others  are  spotted,  or 
have  belts.  The  Sphinx  may  be  destroyed  by  the 
same  method  as  the  Phalaena. 

The  Phalana  Bambyx  Neiutriiu 

The  Phatena  Neustria,  or  Lacquey  Moth,  lays 
its  eggs  in  rings  round  the  branches  of  fruit-trees, 
exhibiting  the  appearance  of  a  necklace.  These 
being  very  hard,  and  adhering  close  to  the  bark, 
must  be  cut  off  with  a  sharp  knife,  taking  care  to 
wound  the  bark  as  little  as  possible ;  and  wherever 
the  knife  enters,  it  will  be  necessary  to  rub  in  a 
little  of  the  Composition. 

The  PapUio* 

The  Papilio,  or  Butterfly,  belongs  to  the  order 
Lepidoptera.  There  are  a  great  many  species  of 
this  genus,  generally  distinguished  by  the  colour 
of  their  wings.  The  more  common  sorts,  with 
their  caterpillars,  are  so  well  known  as  to  render  a 
description  of  them  unnecessary.     The  caterpillars 
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and  chiysalids  must  be  carefully  picked  off,  and  the 
trees  weH  watered  with  clear  lime-water  and  to* 
bacco-water  mixed. 

The  Cicada. 

The  Cicada,  Frog-hopper,  or  Flea  Locust,  is  a 
genus  of  insects  belonging  to  the  order  Hemiptera. 
The  larvae  of  several  of  this  genus  evacuate  great 
quantities  of  a  frothy  matter  upon  the  branches 
and  leaves  of  plants  of  trees,  in  the  midst  of  which 
they  constantly  reside,  probably  ibr  shelter  against 
other  animals ;  perhaps,  also,  the  moisture  df  this 
foam  may  serve  to  secure  them  from  the  sultry  rays 
of  the  sun. 

As  the  froth  emitted  by  these  insects  is  very  un* 
sightly,  and  as  they  are  also  hurtful  to  trees,  by 
eating  the  leaves,  they  should  be  destroyed  by 
rubbing  off  the  larvse  with  the  hand,  and  after- 
wards watering  the  tree  plentifully  with  soft  water. 

Of  Earuoigs*  (Forficida  Aurictdaria.) 

Earwigs  are  vefy  destructive  to  fruit,  particu- 
larly Peaches.  The  method  that  I  would  recom- 
mend for  destroying  them,  and  which  I  have  long 
pursued  with  success,  is  as  follows : 

Take  old  bean-stalks,  cut  them  about  nine 
inches  long,  tie  them  up  in  small  bundles  with 
some  packthread,  or  with  small  yellow  willows, 
and  haiig  them   on    nails    against  the   wall,   at 
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different  parts  of  the  trees.  The  first  thing  you 
do  in  the  morning,  being  provided  with  a  board 
about  eighteen  inches  square,  and  a  small  wooden 
trowel,  take  down  the  bundles  of  bean-stalks,  one 
by  one,  strike  them  against  the  board,  and  with 
your  trowel  kill  the  earwigs  as  they  fall  out  of  tlie 
stalks.  If  you  follow  this  up  every  morning  (or 
every  other  morning,)  you  will  be  able  ,to  keep 
them  under. 

The  foregoing  method  will  answer  for  any  sort 
of  trees  infested  with  earwigs.  In  some  years  I 
have  seen  a  great  part  of  the  fruit,  especially  the 
smooth-skinned  sorts,  destroyed  by  these  insects 
and  a  small  green  caterpillar ;  and  in  a  scarce  year 
of  fruit,  the  leaves  of  Peaches  are  frequently  de- 
stroyed by  them. 

The  shreds  taken  from  trees  that  have  been 
unnailed  in  Autumn,  should  be  soaked  in  boiling- 
hot  soap-suds  for  three  or  four  days,  previous  to 
their  being  used  again ;  this  will  kill  the  eggs  of 
earwigs  and  other  insects  that  may  be  deposited  on 
them. 

Of  the  Ant.  (Formica.) 

The  Ant  is  very  destructive  to  fruit,  especially 
the  Peach  when  ripe.  You  will  frequently  see 
these  insects  travelling  all  over  the  trees,  and  some- 
times the  fruit  will  be  filled  with  them.  The  best 
method  that  I  have  found  to  destroy  them  is,  to 
get  a  sharp^pointed  wooden-stake,  or  an  iron  crow. 
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if  the  ground  be  hard^  and  with  it  iH>re  a  hole 
dme  to  the  .side  of  the  wall,  and  as  deep  as  the 
ground  wiU  permit  By  stirring  the  earth  you  will 
set  the  Ants  in  motion ;  then  work  your  stake  or 
crow  round  the  sides  of  the  hole,  making  them  as 
smooth  as  you  can:  the  Ants  will  come  to  the 
mouth  of  the  hole,  and  tumble  in,  and,  by  the 
shape  of  the  hole  and  smoothness  of  its  sides,  will 
be  prevented  from  climbing  up  again.  When  you 
see  a  great  many  in  the  bottom  of  the  hole  pour  in 
some'  water  from  a  watering-pot  j  and  thus  you 
may  drown  thousands  of  them.  It  is  to  be  ob- 
served, that  there  must  be  several  holes  made, 
according  to  the  length  of  the  wall. 

This  is  an  easy  and  simple  way  to  get  rid  of 
Ants.  Some  are  of  opinion  that  they  do  good,  by 
eating  the  Aphides  from  off  the  trees ;  but  I  have 
always  thought  that  they  do  much  more  hurt  than 
good. 

You  may  likewise  destroy  many  of  them  by 
mixing  quick-lime  with  soot,  and  laying  it  along 
their  roads  where  you  see  them  thickest;  but 
where  you  can  come  at  their  nests,  the  best  way 
is  to  put  a  piece  of  quick-lime  into  it,  and  pour  as 
much  water  over  the  lime  as  will  slake  it,  the  heat 
of  which  will  destroy  them :  when  you  have  poured 
in  the  water,  cover  the  lime  with  a  turf  or  a  little 
earth,  which  will  render  it  more  effectual,  by  con- 
fining the  heat.  You  may  slake  the  lime  with  a 
mixture  of  urine  and  soap-suds,  which  will  render 
it  still  more  effectual. 
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If  a  little  of'  the  powder  of  stavesacre  be  laid  on 
the  ground  round  the  stem  of  a  tree,  it  will  prevent 
Ants  from  ascending  it 

Slugs.  (Limaxn) 

These  insects  are  frequently  found  harbouring 
about  the  foundations  of  walls,  and  about  the  roots 
of  Pease,  Lettuce,  &c.  They  may  be  picked  off 
and  killed,  by  putting  them  into  a  pot  in  which  is 
a  little  fine  unslaked  lime ;  or  the  ground  where 
th^y  are  should  be  well  watered  with  soap-suds 
and  urine,  mixed  with  tobacco- water.  When  they 
are  numerous  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  which 
frequently  happens  after  rain,  or  in  a  dewy  mom- 
ing,  fine  unslaked  lime  thrown  over  the  borders, 
&c.  will  destroy  them.  But  I  prefer  the  above 
mixture,  which,  if  the  ground  be  well  watered 
with  it,  will  bring  them  up  out  of  their  holes, 
when  they  very  soon  die :  it  will  also  destroy  their 
eggs,  which  they  always  deposit  in  the  earth. 

Snails.  (Helix*) 

Snails,  during  the  Winter,  gather  themselves 
together  in  clusters:  and  in  that  season  are  fre- 
quently found  in  great  numbers  behind  wall-trees 
and  in  holes  of  the  walls.  They  must  be  carefully 
picked  off  and  crushed,  which  is  the  only  effectual 
way  of  getting  rid  of  them.  If  any  should  escape, 
they  should   be   destroyed   as   they   make   their 


tyf  ni^'^Td;  fie*  wi 


tbeii-  ^g^  M  m  gcbimd,  ^d  IkiiQSiri  Hfu^t  fi4 
well  waiertd,'  as  eiirdct^  for  Sltigsi 

As  fiibiotl  as  fti^  ^mf  ihA  M^  fl^  fly  (#K{t>li 
arte  Very  deSt^citiVe  tdl  ail  kin>b  of  fhii^  piUi2c(ii 
hafy  Grap^)  mi^d  tli^  app^ftot^  ^t  re&Af 
several  bottles  at  i^Wa&^  &eh  Mk  tfj^  grbuddl  o£ 
wine,  or  beer,  with  sweepings  of  sugar,  honey,  or 
grounds  of  treacly  arid  w^  this  mixture  fill  the 
bottles  half  or  three  quarters  full,  then  place  some 
ot  £Keiri  sit  the  botlol^  of  the  waU,  mA  hang  a  su& 
fiaent  number  up  by  a  piece  of  yeuow  wiUow,  or 
packihready  on  the  nails  against  the  walls  in  dii- 
ferent  places,  observing  to  empty  them  frequentTy, 
as  mey  fill  with  flies  and  wasps;  first  pour  the 
Iiqud^  into  an  empty  bottle,  and  tl^eti  siiake  out  the 
dead  msd::ts,  crushing  them  wim  your  ioot»  that 
none  of  them  may  revive :  then  pour  back  the 
liquor  into  the  bottles  and  phials  as  at  first  In 
dlieriiidnner  you*  may  destroy  a' great  many  b^re 
tilief  &mt  become^  ripe^  If  you  begin  to  han^  up 
the  battles  ifef  sloon  ab  you  see  the  fly,  n^hi^h  comcfi 
much  earlier  thim  the  wasp^,  you  will  be  abld  to 
dMEroy  ^reafc  ntuiiibers  of  thefin,  and  wiH  have  the 
bdtties  ready  for  the  wasps  when  they  make  ttteir 
appearance*  Th^  fly  Will  b^  found  as  distractive 
as  the  wasp  to.  Grapes, 

When  the  weather  is  hot,  and  the  waspB  are  nu^ 
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merous,  if  they  do  not  enter  the  bottles  fast  enough 
(which  will  happen  when  the  fruit  is  very  ripe), 
take  a  little  oil  in  a  cup,  and  with  a  feather  dipped 
in  it  touch  their  backs,  and  they  will  instantly  drop 
down;  on  observing,  you  will  find  them  turned 
black  and  green  by  the  effects  of  the  oil.*  It  is 
amazing  what  numbers  a  diligent  person  can  destroy 
in  this  way  in  a  day. '  Oil  has  the  same  effect  on 
flies )  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  touch  them  with  it 
as  they  are  so  quick  in  their  motions. 

Of  Birds. 

When  fruit  begins  to  ripen,  Birds  will  attack  it. 
The  best  preventive  in  this  case  is,  to  cover  the 
trees  with  nets,  or  buntine,  a  sort  of  clotli  of  which 
ships*  colours  are  made.  These  will  admit  a  free 
circulation  of  air  to  the  fruit,  and  will  soon  dry  at 
tet  rain :  they '  will  also  be  a  good  covering  for 
the  trees  in  Spring,  in  cold,  wet,  or  snowy  weather. 

Rats  and  Mice. 

These  vermin  do  a  gjreat  deal  of  mischief  in 
gardeifs,  in  sheds,  and  ot^er  places,  where  they 
frequently  destroy  great  quantities  of  Beans,  Pease, 
and  other  seeds :  it  is,  therefore,  the  interest  of 
every  gardener  to  kill  as  many  of  them  as  possible^ 

There  are  different  ways  of  destroying  them,  by 
traps  and  by  poison ;  but  I  would  advise  never  to 

*  Oils  kill  insects  by  closing  up  the  lateral  pores  by  which 
theybreadie. 
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use  arsenic,  or  corrosive  suUimatiey  for  that  pum 
pose,  except  under  particular  circumstances^  as 
they  are  deadly  poison :  nux  vomica  will  generally 
answer  the  end  as  weli,  without  the  danger.  In 
case  of  being  accidentally  tasted  by .  children  or 
others,  it  will  be  attended  with  no  worse  conse^ 
quence  than  leaving  a  disagreeable  bitter  taste  in 
the  mouth;  unless,  indeed,  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  it  be  taken,  which  would,  no  doubt,  prove 
fatal.  *  As  it  is  possessed  of  a  strong  narcotic  qua^ 
lity,  and  is  found  a  certain'  poison  for  dogs  and 
cats,  as  well  as  for  rats  and  mice,  all  domestic 
animals  should,  therefore,  be  kept  from  the  placed 
where  the  poison  is  laid. .  A  very  good  way  to 
prevent  accidents  is,  to  enclose  the  traps  in  cases, 
having  holes  in  the  ends  of  them  large  enough  to 
admit  the  rats,  but  small  enough  to  exclude  dogs; 
cats,  &c« 

__  »  ♦  ' 

A  Baitjbr  Ral'Traps. 

Take  a  pound  of  good  flour,  three  ounces  of 
treacle,  and  six  drops  of  the  oil  of  carraways ;  put 
them  all  in  a  dish,  and  rub  them  well  together  tiU 
they  are  properly  mixed;  then  add  a  pound  of 
crumb  of  bread. 

,  Set  the  traps,  baited  with  some  of  the  foregoing 
mixture,  as  near  their  haunts  as  possible ;  but,  for 
two  or  three  days,  so  as  not  to  &11  or  strike  on  the 
rats  going  in,  and  let  them  have  free  liberty  to  go 

*  It  has' been  taken  in  doses  o/£  from  five  to  ten  gr^ns^'twic^' 
a  day  in  intermittents  and  dysenteries.  v.  .  •    •    .  > 
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uft  md  oat  at  jplesaaure  i  this  wiU  malce  thest  few^ 
Iftss^  Iaj  some  of  the  bait  at  the  rat-holos,  and 
scatter  a  liti^  of  it  quite  up.  to  the  tr^»  aud  so  on 
ta  the  bridge  of  each.  trap»  iirhere  you  may  lay  a 
faandfiiL  It  may  also  be  proper  to  scent  the  traps 
with  the  following  mixture^  for  the  purpose  of  en* 
ticing  the  nUs  iiito  thmn. 

Take  twenty  drops  of  oil  of  rhodium,  six  or  seven 
grainB  of  musk,  and  half  an  ounce  of  oil  of  aamU 
seed  'y  put  them  in  a  small  phial,  and  shake  it  well 
before  using:  -^then  d&p  a  bit  of  twisted  paper» 
or  rag,  in  the  nuxturet  and  cub  each  end.  of  the 
tcap  with  it,  if  a  box*tra{v  and  put  two  or  three 
drops  on  the  bridge,  leaving  the  paper  or  rag  in  th^ 
trap.  Of  whatever  kind  the  trap  i^  it  should  be 
scented:  once  in  atwetvemoiitb.wiU  be  sufficient. 
Then  throw  some  chafl^  mixed  with  a  little  wheats 
about  the  bottom  of  the  trap,  in  order  to  deceive 
the  rats  ;  for  they  are  very  sagacious,  and  will  not 
enter  a  suspicious  place.  This  will  be  necessary 
to  be  done  only  at  the  firat  time  of  setting  the 
traps ;.  for  after  some  rats  have  been  cai^t  and 
have  watered  and  dunged  in  tiirair,  rats  will  enter 
boldly  when  they  find  others  have  been  tihiere  be* 
fore  them ;  do  not,  therefore,  wash  or  dean  out  the 
trap,  as  same  people  do  before  they  set  it  again ; 
but  let  the  dung  and  urine  remain  in  it«  Keep 
the  places  where  the  traps  are  set  as  pivate  as 
possible;  and  when  you  set  them  for  catchingr 
n^x  no  breadt  with  the  bait,  as  the  rats  will  in.  that 
case  be  apt  to  carry  it  away. 
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When  you  find  the  fades  qmet^  and  that  no  rsto 
use  theiii^  stop  them  up  wiidi  the  foUowmg  compos 
mtion.  Take  a  pmt  of  common  tar»  half  an  oQ»ce 
ef  peartashes,  an  ounce  of  oil  of  vitriol,  and  a  good 
handful  of  common  salit,  mix  th^n  All  well  toge^ 
ther,  in  an  old  pan  or  pot  Take  some  pieces  of 
paper»  and  lay  some  of  the  above  mixture  very 
thick  on  tiiem^  then  stop  the  holes  well  up  with 
them»  and  fafuild  up  the  mouth  of  the  holes  with 
biick»  or  stohe^  and  mortar :  if  thk  be  propeirly 
done,  rats  will  no  more  approach  these,  whUe  eitbef 
smeli  en:  taste  remains  in  die  con^positioli. 

To  UU  Haii  in  Phees  cohere  you  cannot  set  Traps. 

Take  a  qasat  of  the  bait  ^eady  described,  them 
rasp  into  it  three  nuts  of  nux  vomica,  aiid  add  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  crumb  of  bread,  if  tb^e 
was  none  befinre;  mix  theiti  all  well  together,  and 
lay  it  into  the  mouth  of  their  holes,  and  in  dif* 
&rent  places  where  they  frequait  f  but  first  give 
them  df  the  bait  without  the  nux  vomica  for  three 
or  f<Ndr  saceeedtng  nights ;  smd  when  they  find  it 
agrees  with  them,  they  will  eat  that  milxed  with 
the  nut  with  greediness^ 

Ri^  are  frequently  very  troubles<»ne  in  sewera 
and  drains.  In  such  casei^  arsenic  may  be  used 
with  suctess,  as  follows :  take  some  dead  rat^  and 
htfvrki^  pM  some  white  arsenic,  finely  powdered^ 
into  an  dd  pepper-box>  shake  a  quantity  of  il  on 
the  fiareparts  of  the  dead  rats,  and  put  them  dewn 
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the  holes,  of  avenues  by  the  sides  of  the  sewers  at 
which  they  come  in ;  diis  puts  a  stop  to  the  live 
ones  coming  any  farther ;' for  i^rfaen  they  perceive 
the  arsenic  they  will  retire  immediately ;  whereas 
if  you  w^e  to  put  down  the  dead  rats  without  the 
arsenic  the  live  ones  would  eat  them.         "" '  / 

What  has  been  said  relates  chiefly  to  rat9  i  we 
shall  now  give  some  directions  for  destroying  mice. 
;  Take  a  quart  of  the  bait  prescribed  for  rats  be- 
fore there  is  any  bread  mixed  with  it ;  then  take 
four  nuts  of  nux  vomica,  and  rasp  them  very  fine, 
otherwise,  the  mice  will  pick  out  the  food  from  it, 
on  account  of  its  bitter  taste :  rub  them  well  to- 
gether J  lay  some  of  it  on  a  piece  of  paper,  or,  if 
without  doors,  on  a  piece  of  tile,  removing  all 
other  food  from  the  place,  and  it  will  kill  all  that 
eat  of  it.  What  is  not  eaten,  take  away  in  the 
morilihg,  and  replace  it  at  night.  If  this  be  in  a 
garden,  shelter  it  with  boards,  or  tiles,  that  it  may 
not  get  wet 

'  I  would  recommend  setting  fourth-figure  traps 
in  gardens ;  these  are  so  well  known  to  gardeners, 
that  they  need  no  description.  They  may  be  baited 
vrith  gardien  beans. 

Traps  are  also  made  by  stringing  garden  beana 
on  a  piece  of  fine  pack-thread,  as  you  would  string 
beads,  then  driving  in  two  small  stakes  at  the 
breadth  of  a  brick  from  each  other,  and  setting 
up  a  brick,  or  stone,  or  a  board  with  a  weight  on  it^ 
incUiiing  to  an  angle  of  about  forty-five  degrees ; 
dien  tie  the  string  with  the  bean&  on  it,  round  the 
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brick  and  stakes,  to  support  the  brick  in  its  inclin- 
ing position,  taking  care  to  place  all  the  beans  on 
the  imder  side  of  the  brick.  The  mice  in  eating 
the  beans  will  also  cut  the  packthread,  and  so  dis- 
engage the  brick,  or  stone^  which,  falling  on  them, 
kills  them. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  the  foregoing  method ; 
but  as  field  mica  will  seldom  enter  a  close  trap,  I 
thought  proper  to  mention  it. 

As  mipe  are  frequently  carried  into  gardens  with 
straw,  or  litter,  and  are  there  extremely  hurtful, 
destroying  Beans  and  Peas  in  Spring,  as  also  Let- 
tuces, Melons,  and  Cucumbers  in  frames^  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  take  some  pains  to  destroy  them. 
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OBSERVATIONS,  &c. 


INTRODUCTION. 

Jt  redounds  very  much  to  the  general  honour  of 
the  British  nation,  as  jyell  as  to  the  particular  cr^. 
dit  of  the  Society  for  the  Encouragemeut  of  Arts, 
Manufactures,  and  Conunerce,  and  sevieral  oth^r; 
associations  for  the  ^advancement  of  Agriculture^ 
&c.  that  the  fkce  of  the  country  has,  in  the  course^ 
of  the  preseQt  century,  received  so  much  impi^Qve-: 
merit,  and  such  added  beauty. . 
.  The  preiniunis  and. honorary. marks. of  distinc- 
tion held,  forth  by  these  -  dopieties  have  excited .  a 
spirit  of  ^emulation,  or  suggested  a  q>irit  of  im* 
provement,  among  persops  of  every  rapk  of  life, 
which  .have  been  productive  of  many  dispovei:ies  of 
no  common  benefit  in  their  present  ejects,  and  pf 
great  promise  from  their  future,  consequences,  to 

the  commuiuty  &t  large, 

But  notwithstanding  the  stiides  which  jfiq^pf^. 
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agriculture  has  made  towards  perfection  in  many 
points,  there  is  one  particular  and  very  interesting 
branch  of  this  science  which  improvement  has  not 
yet  embraced,  viz*  the  growth  of  timber,  and  the 
culture  and  management  of  plantations,  both  of 
ihiit  and  ferest  trees* 

The  profession  of  a  gardener  has  been  the  em* 
ployment  of  my  life ;  and  during  a  long  succession 
of  years,  it  has  been  an  object  of  my  particular 
study  to  investigate  and  discover  the  lat^it  causes 
of  those  various  defects  and  diseases  to  which  all 
kinds  of  trees  are  mere  or  less  subject,  and  the  in* 
juries  resulting  from  them,  by  obstructing  the  fer« 
tflily  of  fhiit  trees,  and  diminishing  the  qamdtyt 
a»  weB  as  qnaCtyv  of  tanber  in  forest^reesir 

Haviog  aeqcHxed  a  competent  knowledge  of  the 
0m1  in  all  it9  appeanaces  and  effects,  mrf  attentioa 
waa  jltoeetod  toward  ^t»  disconnery  of  soob  &  n^ 
nedipaa  nif^t  sot  only  eausteiact  the  progress  of 
|bo8e>  ^Bseases  in  fmtit  and'  fbntttneB,  but  abv  af» 
ford  nature  such  powerfiilamBtanoer  tbat  shenngiit 
be  oMUedto-  Knovae%  bb  it  wwe^  fertiiUj  in  the 
ona^  and  sound  tkiber  ki  tibe  pAer^  Of  oiy  snow 
cess  ki  tiiese  endeaveom  to  psomete  the  genanii^ 
achwitageef  tii»BCoimtr3^  m  a  matter  so  comiect* 
ed  wMk  its'  best  mterestE^  I  haye  dmt  clear  con- 
victmi  wilkk^  I  trest^  wiU'  be  hereafter  cdmnuni^^ 
cated^  taeveiy  part  cxf  the  kiiigdoni;  where  tfie  ap 
plication  of  my  experience  diali  be  nade*  and)  pm^ 
secncecu 
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The  inqaiflkLve  qpirit  wldch  Momii|nni8d  my 
profegakmul  panvitB,  with  the  nalnral  dcnoe  of 
hnproving  my  ]»ivate  practice  in  the  management 
of  the  various  kinds  of  trees  under  my  can^  led 
me  by  degrees^  to  this  discovery^  The  idea^  how« 
ever,  of  making  it  puUic  never  oocixrced  to  »e^ 
tOl  the  many  trials^  and  experiments  that  I  had 
repeatedly  made^  both  on  fnot  and  fi>r6st4]fee% 
in  tiie  Royal  gardens  at  Kensington,  had  at^ 
tracted  the  notice  of  many  persons  of  Ugh  nmfe^ 
sa  wdl  as  philosophical  rannence,^  and  prompted 
them  to  jGsivour  it  with  a  particular  exarainatioa; 
Their  investigation  of  my  proieess  and  me^iod 
of  curing  the  defect?  axid  ii^uries  whicfa^  ftom 
various  causes,  those  trees  had  sustained^  by  pro^ 
dueing  convictidn  in  their  mind%  gave  the  most 
flattering  encouragement  to  me.  Indeedr  the  sip^ 
plication  <^  the  remedy  had  been  attended  with 
such  unintermpted  success,  that  its  sehttaiy  and 
certain  effects  were  evident  to  every  one  who 
fiivoured  it  with-  an  attesitive  observation^  Maaiy 
who  visited  me,  with  tlie  most  decided  opmiontf 
against  the  successfiil  application  of  any  i^emedy 
for  tirees  in  a  very  advanced  state  oi  decay,  did 
not  hesitate,  on^  an  investigation  of  the  subject^ 
to  acknowledge  that  their  prejudices  were  not  only 
removed^  but  that  their  judgments  were  peifectly 
eonvificed  of  the  poweriul  dficacy  of  the  dis(50^ 
very,  and  the  very  great  advantages  which,  both  in 
an  individual  and  a  national  view,  might  be  derived 
from  it. 
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V  Among  the  more  eaf  ly  en^^ers^  were  the  Ctitn- 
missioners  appottited  by  Parhament  to  examine  into 
the  state  of  the  woods,  forests,  and  land  revenues 
of  the  crown ;  who,  in  the  course  of  their  surveys, 
had  perceived  a  great  number  of  trees  in  the  Royal 
forests  to  be  materially  injured;  and ' their  anxiety 
to  prevent  the  loss,  or  farther  damage,  of  so  much 
valuable  timber,  induced  them  to  honour  me  with 
a  letter  *  concerning  the  effects  of  injuries  done 
to  oak-trees,  and  the  means  of  preventing  or  curing 
defects  in  timber  irom  various  causes  therein 
stated 

In  reply  to  this  inquiry  of  the  Commissioners,' 
I  did  myself  the  honour:  of  addressing  them  two 
successive  letters,  t 

Shortly  after  the  date  of  these  letters,  the  Com- 
missioners favoured  me  with  a  visit  at  Kensington, 
to  examine  the  process  and  mode  of  cure  which  I 
had  adopted,  as  well  as  the  effects  which  my  remedy 
had  produced  on  trees  of  various  kinds  and  ages  to 
which  it  had  been  applied.  Those  gentlemen 
seemed,  in  a  most  particular  manner,  to  interest 
themselveis  in  ascertaining  tlie  utility  and  benefit 
that  might  arise  from  the  application  of  it  to  many 
thousand  valuable  trees  in  His  Majesty's  woods  and 
forests,  which  had  received  injuries  of  such  a  kind 
as,  if  left  to  the  unassisted  efforts  of  nature,  would 
occa^on  a  very  considerable  diminution  in  the 

•  •  » 

*  See  No.  I.  of  the  Appendix. 

f  See  No8.  II.  and  III.  of  the  Appendix. 
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value,  and  the  quality:  of  the  timber,  and  might 
eveu.  terminate  in  their  entire  ruin.  * 

This  very  attentive  and  minute  examination  of 
the  several  objects  of  their  enquiry  being  followed 
by  the  clear^t  convictidu  of  the  great  public  utility: 
which  would  result  from  ,a  general  application  o£ 
the  remedy, .  the .  Commissioners  were .  pleased  to: 
make  a  represe^Qtation  of  it  to  the  Lords  of  Hia* 
Majesty's  Treasury,  under  whose  sanction  it  was 
submitted .  to .  the .  consideration  of  the  House  of 
Commons  by  Mr.  Rose,  on  .the  24th  July,  1789: 
and  on  his  motion, .  an ;  humble  address  was  pre- 1 
sented  by  that  honourable  House  to  His  M^esty,* 
on  the  subjectt 

In  consequence  of 'this  Address,  a  Committee, 
of  Members  of  bot][i ;  Houses  of  Parliament  un- 
dertook, at  the  instance;  of  the    Lords  of  the^ 

• 

*  Mr,  Nichols,  of  Redbridge,  Hants,  Purveyor  for  Ports- 
mouth Dock,  informed  me,  that  the  average  of  the  damaged 
timber  brought  to  that  place  was  never  less  than  one^foorth  of* 
the  tot&l  quantity  of  timber  brought  in  fipnually ;  and  not  un- 
frequently  it  amounted  to  a  third*     If,  however,  the  trees 
that  have  received  injuries  were  prepared,  and  the  Composition 
applied  as  directed  in  this  Treatise,  the  cavities,  or  wounds, 
would  be  filled  up  with  new  and  sound  wood.    And  if  recent 
wounds,  occasioned  by  lopping,  or  breaking  off  branches,  were: 
immediately  dressed  in  a  proper  manner  with  the  Compositioii,' 
the  tree  would  sustain  no  injury;  as  the  wounds  would  be 
healed  and  covered  over  with  new  and  sound  bark  in  a  short 
space  of  time ;  so  that  there  would  not  be  found  a  foot  of 
damaged  timber. 

f  See  No.  IV.  of  the  Appendix. 
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position ;  for  nfhic^  poii^Md  thtjT  mtm  Mtifttiftih^ 
^aoMktd;  Ha  sMti^  ccttidition^  aM  pftgAMb  of 
tfuw  cif  tiie  deesvf«l  and  in^itftfd  ti«ett  M  KmU 
fliligttia;  gaMteAs^  to  whi^  H  h<Ml  bei«8  a^^^Utffl  iif 
dspwiUBedts  of  rnktva  Idai^  ftr  tipWMAft  of 
sivdir  preceding  yews^  aad^  aftdf  hemttg^  by  it 
y«i;Jr  ftdl  ein|airy^  sirict  inVestigitkny  Md  the  ifiMI 
ninute  MMntisn,^  satififled  th^  Ma&  im  »f»tif 
iMrtiettlBr,  diey  teporb^  f)>  thd  Ltfitii  «tf  dl« 
TiteMUiy  t&e  {Malt  of  Ibeir  ^»uAkiafioii^«  «l^«Hs< 
ii^  tlieir  «Mtftbfioa«'  oji^cM  add  dttfivkstio^'-  tbSf 

be  rendered  highly  beneficial  both!  m  MB^dib^ 

sasi  ibe  PttbUd/*'  't\m  fttpkM^-  aiii  a^  a 

Lett«  f««^H!«aiBly  iff^^tJWitt  tS  tHe  CdittttiKetf^  b^* 
llici)  C<}Qfiniflw>n«A>  of  tto   Ltiid   Re^enu^-  of 
which  I  have  been  iavoured  with  copies,    are, 
for  the  &rther    information  of  tbe  t^iiblie,  in- 
serted in  the  Appendub* 

Hmiag  btfen<  Hxe^  iKm6\a4di  by  Hait  unariiMMitt 
atpptdbtitilm  of  pirsott^  sd  ^teipectilble  H^  ffMif 
rank,  chu^cter,  and  knowledge,  I  proceeded  to 
exert  myself  in  making-  various  additional  trials 
and  experimaitsy  to  OMbl^  nlo  to  give<  6Mher 
proeft  of  ^e  efficacy  of  Aoy  C^<mptri^!6^f  A' 
restoring  th6  powdt^' of  veg^tldlf  to  ti'e^  ^  ^ 
decayed  as  to  be  of  no  value  a^  timber,  but  whicli 
from  their  situation  as  a  skreen,  or  aa  eempesiiigi. 

*  See  No.  V.  otihti  Appendix. 
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part  of  a  general  uniform  appearance  in  the  Royal 
gardens^  it  became  a  desirable  object  to  preserve. 
Nor  were  my  endeavours  less  successful  in  this 
subordinate  experiment,  than  they  had  been  in 
those  which  were  directed  by  circumstances  of 
superior  interest }  for  I  had  the  very  great  satis- 
faction to  find,  tibat,  in  consequence  of  my  treat- 
ment of  trees  in  that  state  of  decay  which  has  just 
been  specified,  a  few  years'  growth  has  filled  up 
unsightly  chasms,  and  restored  that  uniformity  to 
their  local  position,  which  young  plants  set  in  their 
places  would  not  have  accomplished  in  a  long 
course  of  successive  years. 

The  Report  of  the  Committee  having  been  laid 
before  His  Majesty,  in  consideration  of  the  great 
utility  and  advantage  which  must  arise  to  the 
country  at  large  from  the  use  of  this  Composition, 
His  Majesty  was  most  graciously  pleased  to  order 
a  reward  to  be  given  to  the  author,  for  making 
known  to  the  public  the  materials  of  which  it  is 
composed,  with  the  method  of  preparing  it,  as 
well  as  the  mode  of  its  application  ;  and,  in  order 
to  difiiise  the  benefits  of  this  discovery  throughout 
the  kingdom,  an  advertisement  *  has  been  inserted 
in  the  London  Gazette,  and  in  most  of  the  town 
and  country  newspapers. 

The  very  great  importance  to  this  country  of 
securing  a  continued  succession  of  good,  healthy, 
and  w§ll-growing  forest  trees,  producing  sound, 
unblemished  timber,    for    supplying  the  various 

*  See  No.  VI.  of  th?  Appendix. 
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wants  of  the  public,  must  be  evident  to  every 
man's  reflection;  nor  need  it  be  observed  that 
numberless  large  trees,  in  the  woods,  parks,  and 
forests,  of  this  kingdom,  are  from  various  causes, 
rendered  unfit  for  use,  and  the  timber  so  much 
damaged  as  to  occasion  a  considerable  diminution  in 
its  value.  This  evU  arises,  in  some  instances,  from 
unskilful  management,  and  in  others  from  ex« 
temal  accidents:  among  which  are,  the  ruinous 
effects  of  hurricanes  and  high  winds,  when  the 
trees  are  generally  left,  in  their  wounded  and 
disfigured  state,  to  the  accelerated  operations  of 
inevitable  decay.  It  also  not  unfrequently  hap- 
pens, that  the  heirs  of  large  estates,  on  coming  to 
the  possession  of  them,  order  great  numbers  of 
trees  to  be  promiscuously  felled,  before  they  have 
attained  a  state  of  maturity,  without  paying  the 
least  attention  to  provide  a  succession  of  young 
trees  to  supply  their  place ;  by  such  inexcusable 
negligence  defeating  the  ends  proposed  by  the 
provident  care  and  wisdom  of  their  ancestors, 
depriving  the  public  of  a  valuable  source  of 
timber,  either  for  domestic  purposes  or  national 
use,  and  reducing  their  country  to  a  dependence 
on  foreign  produce  for  supplying  the  demands  of 
her  fleets  and  manufactures. 

I  shall  esteem  myself  most  happy,  if,  in  giving 
this  tribute  of  information  to  the  general  stock  of 
public  improvement,  I  should  promote  an  influ- 
ence that  may  excite  noblemen  and  gentiemen,'and 
proprietors  of  land  of  every  denomination  through- 
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out  the  kingdom,  to  be  actively  solicitous  iit 
pkmting  and  preserving  oak  timber^  the  native 
growth  of  their  country ;  that  Great  Britain  may 
never  be  under  the  dangerous  as  well  as  disagre&fc 
able  necessity  of  trusting  the  safety  of  her  seamen 
to  the  inferior  texture  and  less  durable  quality  of 
foreign  growths ;  while  the  hardy  oaks  of  England, 
which  for  ages  past  have  been  considered  as  affiird- 
ing  the  best  timber  in  the  world  for  this  building, 
and  may  have  been  said  to  have  brought  home 
victory  and  commerce  from  every  part  of  the  globe, 
are  no  longer  sufiered  to  diminish,  as  they  have 
done  of  late,  to  the  manifest  detriment  and  dis- 
honour of  our  country. 

Such  an  evil  (and  it  is  of  no  common  magni- 
tude) proceeds  from  the  negligence  and  inatten- 
tion of  the  landed  men,  who  from  a  spirit  of 
patriotic  ambition,  as  well  as  private  interest, 
should  pay  ^a  very  vigilant  attention  to  the 
maintaining  of  a  succession  of  healthy,,  well- 
growing  timber,  for  the  service  of  their  country, 
nor  any  longer  suffer  the  internal  resources  of  the 
kingdom  to  fail  in  furnishing  materials  for  that 
great  national  object,  the  support  of  the  British 
navy ;  as  well  as  for  the  many  various  demands  of 
domestic  utility.  By  making  such  a  provision  for 
the  public  wants,  they  will  add  to  their  own 
immediate  wealth,  as  well  as  to  the  fortunes  of 
those  who  come  after  them :  and,  while  I  express 
my  wishes  that  such  general  good  designs  may  be 
put  in  universal  practice,  I  may  express  my  belief^ 
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that  the  discovery  which  I  have  made,  and  which 
is  now  divulged  to  the  public  *,  will  facilitate  the 
means  of  prosecuting  them,  to  the  essential  ad- 
vantage of  the  British  Empiie. 

General  Observations  on  the  Diseases,  Defects,  and  Inptries,  of 
all  Kinds  ofFruii  and  Forest  Trees. 

In  the  course  of  more  than  thirty  years'  practice 
in  cultivating,  pruning,  and  keeping  of  garden 
fruit  trees,  I  have  observed,  that,  from  natural 
causes,  accidents,  and  unskilful  management,  they 
were  subject  to  injuries  of  different  kinds,  which 
always  diminished  their  fertility,  and  frequently 
rendered  them  wholly  unproductive. 

All  trees  that  bear  stone  fruit  are  liable  to  emit 
a  gum,  which,  by  producing  a  canker,  proves  fatal 
to  the  health  and  vegetation  of  the  trees.  Most 
forest  trees  are  also  liable  to  what  is  called  a  bleed- 
ing, which  proceeds  from  any  injuries  that  obstruct 
the  circulation  of  the  juices.  Of  those  which 
suffer  from  bad  management  or  accidents,  some  are 
injured  by  unskilful  pruning,  and  lopping  at 
improper  seasons  of  the  year :  and  others  by  the 
violence  of  high  winds,  having  boughs  or  lunbs 
torn  from  their  bodies ;  which  being  left  in  that 
state,  exposed  to  all  the  inclemency  of  hard  frosts, 
are  often  cracked  or  rent  in  the  wood ;  or  from 
heavy  and  soaking  rains,  the  wounds  imbibe  so 
large  a  quantity  of  wet  and  moisture,  as,  by  causing 

*  See  Nos.  VI.  and  VII.  of  the  Appendix. 
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a  fermentation  with  the  natural  juices,  brings  on 
disease,  and  in  time  destroys  the  health  and  vege<- 
tation  of  the  tree.  These,  among  other  causes, 
tend  to  produce  decay  and  barrenness  in  fruit  trees, 
as  well  as  defects  in  timber,  to  the  great  loss  of  the 
public  in  general,  as  well  as  essential  injury  to  the 
individual  proprietor. 

To  remove  these  evils,  and  to  prevent  the  ill 
consequences  arising  from  the  causes  already  de* 
scribed,  I  submit  to  the  experience  of  the  public 
a  remedy  discovered  by  myself,  which  has  been 
applied  with  never-failing  success  to  all  kinds  of 
fruit  trees,  and  has  not  only  prevented  further 
decay,  but  actually  restored  vegetation  and  increas* 
ed  fruitfulness,  even  in  such  as  were  apparently 
barren  and  decayed.  It  has  produced  also  a 
similar  effect  on  forest  trees,  by  restoring  them  to 
soundness  of  timber  and  healthful  vegetation,  and 
covering,  as  it  were,  visible  nakedness  and  increase 
ing  decay,  with  fresh  and  vigorous  foliage* 

This  remedy  is  a  Composition  formerly  applied 
in  the  manner  of  a  plaster,  but  now  in  a  liquid 
state,  and  laid  over  the  woimded  or  injured  part 
of  the  tree  with  a  painter's  brush :  it  is  of  a  soft 
and  healing  nature;  possesses  an  absorbent  and 
adhesive  quality;  and,  by  resisting  the  force  of 
washing  rains,  the  contraction  of  nipping  frosts, 
and  the  effects  of  a  warm  sun  or  drying  wind, 
excludes  the  pernicious  influence  of  a  changeable 
atmosphere. 

The  discovery  of  it  is  the  result  of  much  re- 
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flection  and  study  during  a  long  course  of  years, 
and  of  a  great  variety  of  experiments,  made,  at  a 
very  considerable  expense,  to  ascertain  the  effica^ 
cious  power  of  the  application.  Nor  shall  I 
hesitate  a  moment  to  declare  my  firm  beliel^  that 
wherever  it  shall  be  properly  applied  by  the  pro- 
prietors of  gardens,  orchards,  and  woods,  it  will 
be  productive  of  all  the  advantage  that  can  be 
derived  from  restoring  as  well  as  preserving  vigour 
and  fertility  in  all  kinds  of  fruit  trees  ;  as  also  from 
preventing  decay,  and  promoting  health  and  sound 
timber,  in  every  species  of  forest  trees :  and  how 
great  that  advantage  may  be,  it  is  in  the  capacity 
of  every  one  to  determine. 

On  the  Management  of  Forest^Trees. 

The  received  opinion  *  and  common  practice  of 
most  professional  men  has  been,  to  prune  or  lop 
their  trees,  from  the  month  of  October,  when  the 
juices  have  been  exhausted  by  tlie  Summer  foUage, 
autumnal  fruit,  and  general  nourishment  of  the 
body  of  the  trees,  until  the  month  of  March,  when 
the  sap  or  juices,  reinvigorated  by  nature  during 
the  Winter's  repose,  begin  to  re-ascend  and  per- 
form the  annual  function  of  clothing  it  with  fresh 
foliage,  blossoms,  and  fruit  The  reason  of  this 
practice  is,  that,  the  sap  being  fallen  at  that 
season  of  the  year,  it  has  been  considered  as  the 
most  proper  period    to  lop  off  all    superfluous 
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growths  ;  and  the  efforts  of  nature  to  heal  the 
wounds  thus  necessarily  given  (before  the  rising 
of  th^  sap  in  the  following  spring)  have  been  judged 
best  for  the  safety  and  health  of  the  tree.  The 
danger  of  performing  this  service  when  the  juices 
are  in  a  more  vigorous  flow,  as  in  the  months  of 
May,  June,  and  July,  has  been  dreaded,  from  a 
fear  of  its  occasioning  a  w^aste  of  the  nutritive 
juices,  discharging  themselves  through  the  wound, 
to  the  impoverishment  and  injury,  if  not  the  ruin, 
of  the  tree. 

The  pruning  of  fruit  trees  and  the  lopping  off 
;iarge  branches  from  forest  trees  during  the  Winter 
season,  has  also  been  frequently  attended  witii 
.  great  hurt  and  impediment  to  their  health  and  ve- 
getation ;  the  wounds  being  exposed  to  all  the  ri- 
gours of  an  inclement  season,  and  thereby  con- 
tracting those  diseases  which  contain  the  princi- 
ples of  decay.  Hence  it  is  that  such  members  of 
forest  trees  are  continually  injured  in  their  value 
for  public  uses,  either  by  unskilful  management 
or  purposed  depredation,  or  by  the  violence  of 
boisterous  winds,  when,  their  limbs  and  branches 
being  torn  oS,  the  trees  are  left  in  that  unprotec- 
ed  st^te  to  imbibe  the  seeds  of  decay  and  rotten- 
ness, which  will  in  time  pervade  their  very  heart, 
and  render  them  unfit  for  any  of  those  valuable 
purposes  for  which  nature,  by  their  frame  and  tex- 
ture, appears  to  have  designed  them. 

It  may  also  be  observed,  that  where  branches 
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have  been  cut  off  from  the  body  of  the  ^ee,  even 
at  the  distance  of  two  or  more  feet  from  the  trunk, 
with  a  view  to  prevent  injury  to  the  timber,  even 
that  method  has  not  been  found  effectual  to  save 
the  tree  from  very  material  detriment;  as  the 
remaining  stem  of  the  branch  so  cut  away,  dying 
soon  afler,  becomes  a  ready  conduit  for  conveying 
pernicious  moisture  and  disease  to  that  part  of  the 
tree  with  which  it  is  connected;  and  so  on,  in 
time,  to  the  whole. 

The  practice  of  others,  in  lopping  their  trees 
close  to  the  trunks  and  dressing  the  part  smooth 
and  even,  hat  less  objections  than  the  former; 
neverthd«is;  even  according  to  this  method,  the 
tree  is  liable  to  injury.  The  effort  of  nature  to 
heal  the  wounds  thus  given  discovers  itself  by  en- 
circling the  wound  with  a  kind  of  callus  or  lip, 
which,  increasing  in  size,  and  swelling  out  from 
the  annual  flow  of  the  juices,  forms  a  hollow  or  ca- 
vity of  the  central  part,  where  the  rain  or  snow  is 
very  apt  to  lodge ;  and  penetrating  between  the 
bark  and  the  wood,  dried  and  cracked  by  a  hard, 
frost  or  a  warm  sun,  promotes  that  fermentaticm 
with  the  natural  juices,  which  is  the  certain  source 
of  disease  and  decay. 

Young,  healthful,  and  vigorous  trees,  when  they 
have  been  injured  by  being  wantonly  cut  through 
the  bark,  or  from  other  causes,  will  sometimes  re- 
cover themselves,  and,  to  all  outward  appearance, 

be  restored  to  their  original  soundness ;  but  when 
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cut  into  planks  and  boards,  internal  blemishes  and 
faults  are  discovered  in  them,  which  appear  to  have 
been  occasioned  by  the  early  injuries  which  the 
tree  had  received ;  the  texture  of  the  wood  not 
uniting  where  the  wound  was  originally  given; 
though,  from  the  youthful  vigour  of  nature,  the 
bark  has  closed,  and  an  external  cure,  been  evi- 
dently performed. 

As  a  most  efficacious  remedy  to  prevent  the  evils 
that  I  have  described,  with  all  their  destructive 
consequences,  and  to  restore  sound  timber  where 
the  symptoms  of  decay  are  ah-eady  apparent,  I  con- 
iidently  recommend  the  use  of  my  Composition, 
which,  being  applied  in  a  proper  manner  to  the 
wounded  or  injured  part,  will  infallibly  prevent  the 
bleeding  of  trees,  or  the  oozing  of  juices  through 
the  wounds  of  limbs  or  branches  that  have  been 
cut  off  in  the  middle  of  Summer,  when  they  are  in 
their  highest  vigour,  and  most  rapid  flow  of  vege- 
tation ;  by  which  means,  any  wasteful  discharge  of 
the  juices  is  prevented,  and  they  are  duly  confined 
to  their  natural  operations  of  giving  nourish- 
ment, growth,  and  fertility,  to  their  resjpective 
bodies. 

By  employing  the  proposed  remedy,  trees  of  all 
kinds,  whether  in  gardens  or  orchards,  in  parks  or 
forests,  may  with  greater  safety  and  advantage  be 
pruned  or  lopped  in  the  Spring,  or  early  in  the 
Summer,  than  in  the  Winter  season  ;  as  the  Com- 
position, when  properly  applied,  repels  the  flow  of 
the  juices  through  the  wound,  causes  a  more  active 
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vegetation,  and  assists  nature  niore  powerfully  ia 
heaUng  the  wound  at  the  time  the  sap  is  in  fuU  vi- 
gour, than  when  it  is  on  the  decline,  as  in  Autumn 
and  Winten 

It  is  also  necessary  to  remark,  that  both  fruit 
and  forest  trees  (particularly  those  which  grow  in 
the  shade)  are  very  liable  to  be  affected  with  dis- 
orders proceeding  fiom  the  growth  of  liver-wort, 
and  various  kinds  of  moss,  that  adhere  to  the  outer 
bark  of  the  tree,  and  frequently  gain  a  considerable 
thickness,  that  not  only  prevents  the  natural  flow 
of  the  juices,  but  causes  a  stagnation  in  the  circu- 
lation, and  brings  on  decay ;  which,  after  destroy- 
ing the  outer  bark,  penetrates,  by  degrees,  deeper 
iilto  the  wood.  Where  this  circumstance  is  ob- 
served, care  should  be  taken  to  clear  the  whole 
bark  of  the  tree  from  these  growths ;  and  where  it 
is  infected,  to  scrape  or  pare  it  away.  When  the 
body  of  the  tree  is  thus  ^cleansed  from  infection, 
the  Composition  should  be  applied,  in  a  liquid  state, 
to  the  parts  so  cleansed,  to  close  the  pores  of  the 
wood;  when  the  tree  will  soon  acquire  a  fresh 
bark,  with  improved  health  and  vegetation.  I  am 
confirmed  in  these  opinions  by  the  many  experi- 
ments and  various  trials  that  I  have  made  to  as- 
certain by  the  most  positive  proo^,  the  properties 
of  this  Composition,  before  I  ventured  to  offer  it 
,  to  the  public  attention.  Indeed,  every  year's  ex- 
perience has  increased  my  conviction  of  its  gene- 
ral utility,  when  properly  applied  to  the  purposes 
for  which  it  is  recommended*     To  give  a  hiore 
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complete  illustration  of  its  virtues,  and  to  place  the 
advantages  arising  from  it  in  a  stronger  light,  I 
shall  beg  leave  to  state  a  few  of  the  very  nu* 
merous  experiments  that  I  have  made  on  the  forest 
trees  in  His  Majesty's  Gardens  at  Kensington, 
-where  the  salutary  effects  of  the  Composition  are 
evident  to  every  attentive  observer. 

The  first  trials  of  its  efficacy  were  made  on  some 
very  large  and  ancient  Elms,  many  of  which  were 
in  a  most  decayed  state,  having  all  their  upper 
parts  broken,  by  high  winds,  from  their  trunks, 
which  were  withal  so  hollow  and  decayed,  that  a 
small  portion  alone  of  the  bark  remained  alive  and 
sound.    Of  these  trees  I  cut  away  at  first  a  part 
only  of  the  rotten  stuff  from  the  hollow  of  the  tree, 
and  then  applied  the  plaster  to  the  place  where  the 
operation  had  been  performed,  by  way  of  an  inter- 
nal coat  of  the  Composition.    In  a  short  time, 
however,  the  efforts  of  nature,  with  a  renovated 
•flow  of  the  juices,  were  clearly  discernible  in  their 
ibrmation  of  new  wood,  uniting  with,  and  swelling, 
as  it  were,  from  the  old,  till  it  became  a  strong  sup- 
port to  that  part  of  the  tree  where  the  Composi- 
tion-had been  applied.     I  then  cut  away  more  of 
.the  rotten  wood  from  the  inside,  applying  the  plas- 
ter in  the  same  manner,  with  the  same  good  ei&cts, 
and  continued  to  use  the  knife  in  proportion  to  tlie 
acquisition  of  new  wood ;  so  that,  from  the  tops  q^ 
these  decayed  and  naked  trunks,  stems  have  ac- 
tually grown  of  above  thirty  feet  in  height,  in  the 
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course  of  six  or  seven  years  from  the  first  applica- 
tion of  the  Composition ;  an  incontrovertible  proof 
of  its  good  effects  in  restoring  decayed  vegetation. 

Many  other  Elm  trees,  which  had  received  hurts 
from  bruises  and  other  causes,  and  where  disease 
and  decay  were  already  evident,  after  cutting  away 
all  the  infected  part,  and  duly  applying  the  plaster, 
were  so  completely  healed,  tliat  the  outline  of  the 
wound  is  scarcely  discernible  on  the  bark,  and  the 
new  wood  is  as  perfectly  imited  to  the  old,  as  if  it 
had  been  originally  formed  with  the  tree. 

Of  Oak  trees  also,  which  had  received  very  con- 
siderable damage  from  various  accidents,  as  blows, 
bruises,  and  cutting  of  deep  letters,  the  rubbing  off 
of  the  bark  by  the  ends  of  rollers,  or  wheels  of 
carts,  and  mutilated  branches,  a  perfect  cure  has 
been  made,   and  sound  timber  produced.    The 
acidity,  or  corrosive  quality,  of  the  juice  of  Oak- 
trees,  when  obstructed  in  their  circulation  from 
any  of  the  causes  already  mentioned,  and  ferment- 
ing with  the  wet  and  moisture  imbibed  by  the 
wounds    from    the    atmosphere,    will    bring    on 
disease,  and  promote  decay :  for  notwithstanding 
the  hard  texture  of  the  Oak,  when  once  the  prin^ 
ciples  of  decay  begin  to  operate,  the  acrimonious 
juices  feed  the  disease,  and  accelerate  its  progress, 
as  much,  perhaps,  as  in  trees  of  a  softer  quality 
and  texture ;  but  when  the  diseased  or  injured 
part  is  entirely  cut  away  to  the  fresh  sound  wood, 
and  the  Composition  properly  laid  on,  as  perfect 
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a  cure  has  been  made  as  I  have  ahready  related  in 
the  recovery  of  Elm  trees.  Indeed,  when  I  reflect 
that  the  Oak  has  been  the  boast  of  our  early  ances- 
tors, and  the  means,  under  the  blessing  of  God,  of 
affording  protection  and  safety,  as  well  as  aceumu- 
lating  honour  and  wealth,  to  the  nation,  what  lan- 
guage can  sufficiently  deplore  that  want  of  public 
spirit,  and  that  strange  inattention  to  the  preserv- 
ation and  increase  of  this  staple  tree,  which  suffers 
such  numbers  of  stately  Oaks  to  go  to  decay ;  in 
which  disgraceful  state  they  remain  to  upbraid 
their  possessors,  as  foes  to  the  commerce  and  naval 
glory  of  the  kingdom ! 

Various  experiments  have  also  been  made  on 
other  forest  trees,  as  ash,  limes,  chesnuts,  and 
sycamores,  that  had  received  the  several  injuries 
to  which  they  are  exposed ;  as  well  as  many  of  the 
resinous  kinds,  such  as  the  cedar  of  Lebanon,  and 
others  of  the  pine  tribe ;  in  all  of  which  I  have 
experienced  a  degree  of  success  that  exceeded  my 
most  sanguine  expectations. 

As  I  feel  a  strong  solicitude  to  render  my  expe- 
riments of  the  most  extensive  advantage  to  the 
community,  and  in  particular  to  the  proprietors  of 
landed  estates  throughout  the  kingdom,  I  beg 
leave  to  recommend  to  their  particular  attention, 
that  all  forest  trees,  whether  felled  with  a  saw  or 
an  axe,  may  be  cut  near  to  the  ground ;  at  the 
same  time  carefully  preserving  the  stump  and  roots 
from  any  further  injury.     The  surface  should  then 
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be  made  quite  smooth,  when  the  Composition 
may  be  spread  over  the  whole  surface,  according 
to  the  directions  abeady  given.  It  should,  how- 
ever, be  observed,  that  the  Composition,  when 
employed  for  this  particular  purpose,  should  have 
an  equal  quantity  of  the  powder  of  alabaster  mixed 
with  the  dry  powder  generally  directed  to  be  used 
after  the  Composition  is  laid  on,  in  order  to  render 
the  surface  harder,  and  of  course  better  able  to  re^ 
sist  the  bad  effects  of  the  dripping  of  trees,  of  rain, 
frost  and  snow :  but  this  addition  is  by  no  means 
necessary  in  the  usual  application  to  the  sides  of 
trees. 

In  consequence  of  this  process,  the  vigour  of 
the  roots  will  operate  so  powerfully  in  the  course 
of  the  succeeding  Spring,  that  a  colisiderable  mim-* 
hei  of  buds  and  branches  will  shoot  forth  round 
the  stump,  which,  with  proper  care  and  attention, 
may  be  trained  to  many  valuable  purposes,  either 
straight  or  crooked,  for  knee^timber  or  other  uses : 
and  by  retaining  only  so  many  of  these  shoots  as 
are  designed  to  grow  for  any  particular  intention, 
more  than  one  half  will  be  saved,  in  point  of  time, 
according  to  the  proportions  of  common  growth  : 
for,  if  a  young  tree,  be  planted  in  a  doil  equal  in 
quality  to  the  site  of  the  old  stump,  the  shoot  grow^ 
ing  from  the  latter  will,  in  eight  or  ten  years,  attain 
to  a  size  which  the  single  plant  will  hardly  acquire 
in  twice  that  period.  There  are  also  many  useful 
purposes  of  husbandry,  as  hop-poles,  and  other  poles 
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used  on  various  occasions^  for  which  a  number  of 
shoots  may  be  trained  from  one  stump,  whose 
fertile  juices  will  shortly  rear  a  healthy  and  nume- 
rous offipring  around  it  Very  particular  atten- 
tion,  however,  should  be  paid  to  regulate  their 
number,  according  to  the  size  and  vigour  of  the 
stump.  It  would  certainly  be  proper  to  leave 
more  of  them  at  first  than  are  intended  to  be  re- 
served for  final  use,  in  order  to  draw  up  the  sap  : 
if  too  few  are  left,  they  will  be  liable  to  burst,  from 
the  superabundant  flow  of  the  juices  from  the  old 
stock:  to  prevent  which  inconvenience,  they 
should  be  cut  away  by  degrees,  always  applying 
the  Composition  as  they  are  cut,  and  leaving  the 
finest  stem  to  produce  liie  new  tree,  which  will  in 
time  cover  the  old  stump,  and  leave  nothing  but  a 
faint  kind  of  cicatrix  at  the  junction  of  the  old 
and  new  part  of  the  tree. 

It  is  needless  for  me  to  insist  on  the  great  ad- 
vantage which  land-proprietors  and  farmers  will 
derive  frofti  this  method  of  managing  their  woods 
and  coppice-grounds,  wherever  they  may  be.  In 
many  counties  of  England,  coppice  or  underwood 
is  an  article  in  very  great  demand  for  charcoal, 
common  fuel,  or  the  purposes  of  particular  manu- 
fectories,  as  well  as  to  furnish  a  variety  of  articles 
for  husbandry  and  domestic  convenience. 

It  would  be  equally  unnecessary  to  enlarge  on 
what  must  be  so  evident  to  the  most  ordinary 
understanding,  the  great  national  advantage  which 
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may  be  derived  from  the  use  of  this  Composition, 
by  preserving  and  increasing  the  native  supplies  of 
our  country  for  the  support  of  that  navy  which  is 
to  protect  it  Nor  need  I  urge  to  the  man  of 
taste,  and  the  lover  of  landscape  beauty,  what 
useful  help  it  may  afford  to  the  delightful  modern 
art  of  ornamental  horticulture. 
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No.  I. 

t 

Land  Rewnue  Office,  April  17,  1789. 

Sir, 

Being  informed  that  you  have  disco- 
vered a  method  of  curing  defects  in  growing  trees 
of  all  ages,  which  may  have  sustained  damage  from 
any  cause  whatever,  we  wish  to  be  favoured  by  you 
with  an  answer  to  the  following  questions,  relative 
to  injuries  done  to  the  bark  of  Oak  trees,  and  the 
means  of  preventing  defects  in  the  timber  arising 
from  that  cause ;  viz. 

1.  Supposing  a  piece  of  bark  of  five  or  six  inches 
square  to  be  cut  from  the  side  of  an  Oak  tree  of 
any  size,  from  twenty  feet  to  one  load  or  more, 
so  as  to  lay  the  wood  bare,  and  that  letters  or 
figures  were  burnt,  or  stamped  with  sharp  instru- 
ments, into  solid  wood,  where  the  bark  was  so 
taken  off,  and  the  tree  left  in  that  state  so  long  as 
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it  should  continue  standing;  what  efiect  do  you 
think  would  be  produced  by  such  process  upon  the 
body  of  the  tree ;  whether  it  would  continue  to 
grow,  and  increase  in  size  in  the  part  from  which 
the  bark  was  taken ;  or  whether  any,  and  what  de- 
triment would  ensure  from  it  to  the  timber,  if  no 
means  were  used  to  prevent  it ;  and  whether  such 
detriment,  if  any,  would  extend  further  than  the 
limits  of  the  part  deprived  of  its  bark  ? 

S.  If  you  should  be  of  opinion  that  Oak  trees 
would  sustain  any  material  detriment,  or  become 
in  any  degree  defective,  from  the  cause  above 
stated ;  do  you  know  any  means  by  which  such  de- 
triment may  be  effectually  prevented,  in  trees  which 
iiave  remained  in  that  state  from  four,  five,  or  six 
months  to  a  year ;  so  as  to  restore  the  bark^  and 
-prevent  the  trees  from  becoming  defective,  and 
unfit  for  the  use  of  the  navy  ? 

S.  If  you  should  be  able  to  suggest  a  complete 
Temedy  iFor  such  defects,  and  if  the  remedy  would 
be  effected  by  means  peculiar  to  yourself,  and  un- 
known to  others ;  we  wish  to  know  if  you  would 
be  willing  to  undertake  to  apply  it,  or  superintaad 
or  direct  the  application  of  it  by  persons  properly^ 
instructed  by  yourself,  to  any  number  of  trees  that 
might  require  it  in  any  of  the  royal  forests  ? 

4.    In  case  there  should  be  occasion  .to  apply 

\such  a  remedy  to  a  very  considerable  number  of 

-trees  in  the  state  above  described,  we  wish  to  knowt 

as  nearly  as  possible,  what  expence  the  application 

would  be  attended  with,  by  the  hundred,  or  thou- 
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sandy  Of  any  given  number  of  trees^  including  Ian 
bour»  materials^  and  every  incidental  expence. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  receive  an  answer  to  these 
inquiries  with  all  convenient  speed :  and  are» 

Your  most  obedient  Servants, 

John  Call, 
John  Fordyce. 

Mr.  Forsyth. 


No.  II. 


To  the  Honourable  the  Commissioners  of  the  Land  Revenue* 

Royal  Gardens  J  Kensington^  jtpril  34*^  1789. 

HoNoimED  Sirs, 

To  the  letter  you  have  been  pleased 
to  honour  me  with,  I  beg  in  general  to  say,  that, 
from  many  years*  attention  to  fruit  and  forest  trees, 
I  have  observed  every  wound,  bruise,  or  injury ; 
even  the  wanton  cutting  of  the  initials  of  a  name 
on  the  bark  of  a  tree  has  been  attended  with  mis- 
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chief,  and  often  brought  on  the  destruction  of  the 
tree,  especially  if  old.  In  particular  I  beg  to  say^ 
that  if  a  tree  be<  young,  Nature  will  exert  herself 
to  recover  frcnn  the  injury ;  but,  if  the  tree  be  old,^ 
it  will  cease  to  grow  about  the  injured  part,  will 
not  increase  in  size,  the  wound  will  daily  increase, 
and  in  time  destroy  all  the  timber  of  the  tree. 

In  answer  to  the  second  question,  I  beg  to  say, 
that  Oak  trees  are  equally  liable  to  decay  and  de- 
triment, as  all  other  trees,  though  their  decay  will 
be  proportionably  slow,  as  they  are  less  porous  than 
many  other  trees  of  our  island ;  though  I  should 
add,  that  after  Oak  trees  are  so  far  decayed  as  to 
hold  water,  their  decay  is  as  rapid  as  most  other 
trees.  In  answer  to  the  question,  "  Do  you  know 
any  means  by  which  such  detriment  may  be  effec- 
tually prevented  ?"  I  beg  to  say,  that  after  many 
years*  close  application,  and  strictly  critical  observ- 
ation, I  am  fully  convinced,  that  upon  the  excision 
of  the  decayed  part,  and  the  application  of  a  Com- 
position, it  is  possible  to  heal  any  wounded  tree,' and 
even  to  restore  it  to  its  former  health,  if  there  be 
only  an  inch  or  two  of  bark  remaining,  to  carry  on 
the  circulation  of  the  vegetable  economy.  This  is 
no  theory,  but  is  demonstrated  by  a  great  variety 
of  experiments  on  fruit  and  forest  trees  in  His 
Majesty's  Gardens  at  Kensington,  now  under  my 
care;  and  which  trees,  upon  examination,  have 
convinced  all  those  who  viewed  them,  of  the  prac- 
tigability  of  producing  the  finest,  cleanest,  and 
most  prolific  branches  from  stumps  in  a  state  of 
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-decay:  aild  with  confidence  I  caii  assert^  ihkt  I 
have  succeeded  so  well  with  His  Majesty^s  fruit 
trees,  that  by  cut^ng  out  the  dis^ui^  and  dead 
wood,  the  trees  ]()ave  produced  more  and  finer  fiuit 
in  two  and  thcee  years,  than  a  tree  newly  planted 
wilt  in  thkpBen  or  fourteen  years ;  abd  this  advan- 
tageoiiau^cumstance  is  equsdly  visifolle  in  the  expe- 
riiEMmts  I  have  made  on  Elms,  where  nothing 
jremained  but  the  bark.  The  Oak,  fitmi  experience, 
I  find  equally  as  curable  as  any  other  tree;  the 
bark  may  be  restored,  atnd  the  trees  rendered  as  fit 
fi>r  the  navy,  as  though  they  never  had  been 
injured. 

In  answer  to  the  third  question,  I  say  that  I  ain 
able  to  **  suggest  a  complete  remedy  for  the  de- 
fects;" and  that  remedy  I  suppose  to  be  known 
only  to  myself^  as  it  is  not  a  secret  drawn  from 
books,  or  learned  from  men,  but  the  effect  of  dose 
application,  and  repeated  experiments.  As  to  un- 
dertaking the  application  of  the  remedy,  I  must 
iliequest  you  will  have  the  goodness  to  permit  me  to 
say,  liiat  as  a  servant  of  His  Majesty,  I  ^o  not 
think  myself  at  liberty  to  form  any  engagemeiit 
that  must  inevitably  caU  me  for  a  time  from  His^ 
Majesty's  service  in  his  Royal  Gardens  at  Kensing- 
ton ;  but  should  His  Majesty  be  graciously  pleased 
to  think  my  services  would  be  productive  of  a  na- 
tional good,  and  will  condescend  to  permit  me  to 
be  absent,  I  shall  with  the  greatest  pleasure  and 
alacrity  engage  in  the  undertaking. 
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7  Z  *bqg  permknoii  to  lay  b^fe  yoor  Honoandbie 
Board  Mv^nd  apeciaiam  of  parts  of  trees  which 
ihave  bMn^^  injured  in  a  mflmner  similaor  to  thoae  joci 
have  alluded  to$  others  whidi  have  ben  bealed 
'by  Aei  method  I  have  before  mentioiied^  Bi^  tlie 
-moBt  eflectual  i^eans  ci  demoastratnig  tfce  vlHh^ 
-ef  Ads  applicatkm,  k  the  many  iruh  and  forest 
trees  now  gvo^ing  in  His  MtLj&sty^  Royal  Gardens 
St  KeasingtoD,  which  I  ^sdl  be  happy  to  show 
•you^ 

:  Your  Honourable  Boards  considering  the>  short- 
mess  of  tinie^  will,  I  trust,  make  every  allowance 
for  any  inaccuracy  in  this  answer  to  the  letter  ypa 
ifovoured  me  with^  and  permit  me  to  subscribe 
*mysi^  ' 

r.  '  '  .  ...        .     .  '\  . 

I  With  the  greatest  respect. 

Your  most  obedient. 

Humble  Servant, 

iw         ..   r     .  «...  « 

<    :  William  VOBjajm. 


^To  the  Honourable  the  . 

^        Commistioners  of  ike  Land  Revetnteit 
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Land  Reoenue  fifice,.  April  25, 1789. 


^SlB, 


We  have  received  your  letter  of 
yesterday's  date,  which  contains  a  very  clear  and 
satisfactory  answer  to  our  enquiries  respecting  the 
effects  of  injuries  done  to  the  bark  of  Oak  trees, 
and  the  means  of  preventing  damage  to  the  timber 
from  that  cause ;  and  the  specimens  sent  with  your 
letter  afibrd  the  most  convincing  proofs  both  of  the 
destructive  consequences  arising  from  even  slight 
injuries  to  the  bark,  when  no  means  are  used  to 
prevent  them,  and  of  the  efficacy  of  your  discovery 
for  preventing  and  curing  defects  in  timber  pro- 
ceeding from  that  source :  l)ut  we  observe  that  you 
have  not  given  an  answer  to  our  enquiry  as  to  the 
expence  which  the  application  of  the  remedy  you 
have  discovered  would  be  attended  with,  by  the 
hundred,  or  thousand,  or  any  given  number  of 
trees,  in  case  there  should  be  occasion  to  apply  it 
to  a  very  considerable  number.  We  therefore  re^ 
peat  our  request,  that  you  wiH  be  so  good  as  to  in- 
£3rm  us,  as  nearly  as  you  can,  whereabouts  would 
be  the  expence  of  such  application,  including  la^ 
bour,  materials,  and  all  incidental  charges ;  but  ex- 
elusive  of  any  reward  to  yourself  for  disclosing  the 
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Composition  for  the  benefit  of  the  public,  which 
we  conceive  should  be  given  separately. 

We  are,  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  Servants, 

John  Calx, 
John  Fordtce. 

Mr.  WtUiam  Forsyth. 


9=± 


No.  m. 


To  the  Honourable  the  Commissioners  of  the  Land  Revenue. 

Royal  Gardens^  Kensingtons  April  28,  1789. 

Honoured  Sirs, 

I  PRESUME  I  need  not  again  assign 
the  reason  why  I  omitted  in  my  former  letter  men* 
tioning  the  expence  which  will  be  incurred  by  cut- 
ting out  the  injured  parts  of  the  trees,  and  the  sup- 
plication of  my  Composition.  I  have  endeavoured 
to  think  of  every  probable  charge  that  will  accrue ; 
and;  upon  an  accurate  calculation,  I  am  convinced 
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it  will  not  exceed  sixpence  per  tree.  It  may  not 
be  improper  here  to  observe,  that  this  calculation 
includes  the  labour  of  the  men  for  the  operation, 
the  Composition,  and  the  application  of  itj  and 
also  an  after  review,  that  the  healing  of  the  trees 
is  going  on  well ;  but  I  should  also  observe,  that  in 
this  expence  I  have  not  put  down  any  thing^fbr 
myself,  leaving  that  whdly  and  altogether  to  your 
further  consideration* 

I  am,  honoured  Sirs, 
With  great  respect. 

Your  most  obedient. 

Humble  Servant,   ' 

William  Forsyth^ 
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No.  IV. 


July  2^f  1789. 

RESOLVED, 

That  an  humble  Address  be  pre- 
sented to  His  Majesty,  that  he  will  be  graciously 
pleased  to  give  directions  for  making  such  en- 
quiries as  shall  be  thought  necessary  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  the  efficacy  of  a  remedy 
invented  by  William  Forsyth,  for  curing  defects  in 
trees,  arising  from  injuries  in  the  bark ;  and  in  case 
the  same  shall  appear  likely  to  be  of  public  utility, 
to  order  such  recompence  to  be  made  to  the  same 
William  Forsyth,  on  tJie  disclosure  thereof,  as  His 
Majesty  shall  judge  proper;  and  to  assure  His 
Majesty  this  House  will  make  good  the  same. 
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Na  V. 


Land  Revenue  Cffficef  Scotland'Ydrdt 
Dec.  11,  1790. 


My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

Having  represented  to  the  Lords 
Commissioners  of  His  Majesty's  Treasury,  that  in 
pursuance  of  their  Lordships'  desire,  we  had  writ- 
ten  to  the  several  noblemen  and  gentlemen  menr 
tioned  in  the  list,  of  which  a  copy  w;as  sent  to 
each  of  you,  requesting  to  know  whether  they 
would  have  the  goodness  to  make  the  necessary  ex- 
aminations and  enquiries,  to  ascertain  the  effect  of 
the  experiments  made  by  Mr.  Forsyth,  of  the 
.Composition  discovered  by  him  for  curing  defects 
in  trees :  and  that  twelve  of  those  noblemen  and 
gentlemen,,  hereunder  named,  and  to  whom  this 
letter  is  addressed,  had  signified  their  willingness 
to  assist  in  the  proposed  examinatiim :  we  have  now 
the  honour  to  inform  you,  that  their  Lordships  have 
been  pleased  to  signify  to  u$i,  that  they  approve  of 
the  examination  being  made  by  those  noblemen  and 
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gentlemen,  or  any  seven  or  more  oftftemj 
to  request  that  you  will  be  pleased  to  take  such 
steps  as  you  shall  think  necessary  for  ascertaining 
the  efficacy  of  the  said  Composition  for  curing  in- 
juries and  defects  in  trees^  and  to  address  the 
result  of  your  examination^  to  the  Lords  of  the 
Treasury. 

Among  the  uses  to  which  the  Composition  in 
question  is  said  to  be  applicable,  that  which  ap- 
pears to  us  more  immediately  connected  with  the 
objects  referred  by  Parliament  to  our  consideration 
is,  the  cure  of  injuries  and  defects  in  forest  trees, 
especially  the  Oak  :  and  we  beg  leave  particularly 
to  recommend  it  to  you  to  examine. 

Whether  the  Composition  appears  to  be  efficacious 
for  the  purpose  of  restoring  the  bark  of  an  Oak 
tree  which  has  been  either  cut  or  accidentally  torn 
off,  so  as  to  prevent  such  injuries  or  defects  in  l^e 
timber,  as  are  commonly  found  to  proceed  from 
that  cause. 

And  whether  the  application  of  the  Composition 
to  the  parts  of  forest  trees  where  limbs  or  branches 
have  been  cut  or  torn  ofi^  appears  to  be  efficacious 
for  the  preventing  or 'curing  injuries  and  defects  in 
timber,  proceeding  from  that  cause  ? 

We  presume,  with  great  deference,  that  you 
will  think  it  proper  to  point  out  any  other  uses  to 
which  the  Composition  may  appear  to  you  to  be 
applicable,  with  advantage  to  the  public ;  and  we 
request  that  you  will  be  pleased  to  favour  us  with 
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z  copy  of  your  resolutions,  or  report  to  the  Trea- 
sury thereon. 

We  have  the  honour  to  be. 

My  Lords  and  Gendemen, 
Your  most  obedient. 

Humbly  Servants, 

Charles  Middleton, 
John  Call, 
John  Fordyce, 

Tfi€  Marqtiis  qfAbercorrij 
Earl  of  Upper  Ossary^ 
Lord  Viscount  Harrington^ 
Lord  Frederick  Campbell, 
Sir  George  Yonge,  Bart.,  K.  B. 
John  Rolle,  Esq. 
Philip  Stephens,  Esq. 
C.  M.  Pierrepont,  Esq. 
William  PuUeney,  Esq, 
Robert  Barckttf,  Esq. 
Hans  Sloane,  Esq. 
William  Maimoaring,  Esq. 
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To  the  Lords  Cominissioners  of  His  Majeshfs  TVeasufy,    '■ 

My  Lords, 

Having  met  on  Saturday,  at  Ken- 
sington, in  compliance  with  the  desires  of  your 
Lordships,  communicated  to  us  by  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  Land  Revenue,  we  endeavoured  to 
tajce  every  measure  for  the  investigation  requested 
of  us,  that  the  time  and  circumstances  permitted ; 
and  we  conceive  that  the  best  and  most  satisfactory 
mode  of  reporting  to  your  Lordships  the  result  of 
that  investigation  will  be,  to  specify,  as  shortly  as 
may  be,  the  steps  we  took;  the  observations  we 
made ;  and  our  opinion^  founded  both  upon  what 
we  ourselves  saw,  and  upon  such  documents  as 
appeared  to  us  authentic  and  copvincing* 

After  referring  to  the  last  letter,  addressed  to 
us  by  the  Commissioners,  in  order  that  we  might 
keep  in  view,  as  much  as.  possible^  the  objects 
more  particularly  recommended  to  our  attention, 
we  proceeded  first  to  read  a  statement  by  Mn 
Fors3rth  of  the  properties  of  his  Composition,  and 
then  to  inspect  and  examme  the  various  specimens 
and  documents  laid  before  us  by  him,  tending  to 
prove  and  illustrate  those  properties. 

Our  investigation,  thus  far,  having  proved  as 
satisfactory  as  the  nature  of  it  admitted^  we 
thought  it  right  to  require  Mr.  Forsjiix  to  shew 
us  such  trees  in  Kensington  Gardens  as  (having 
been  injured  or  decayed  by  whatever  cause)  had 
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been  benefited  by  the  application  of  this  Com- 
positiou}  and  we  desired  him  to  shew  us  what 
specimens  he  could  of  such  trees  in  all  the  stages 
of  their  amendment  and  recovery.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  requisition,  we  were  conducted 
to  many  forest  trees  of  dif&rent  kinds  (viz.  Elms, 
Limes,  and  Horse  Chesnuts),  in  which  holes  and 
wounds,  in  some  instances  several  feet  in  length, 
and  of  a  considerable  width  and  depth,  had  hexn 
completely  filled  up  with  sound  wood,  so  as  the 
outline  of  the  wound  remained  barely  discernible 
in  the  bark.  We  examined  many  others  in  an 
evident  state  of  progress  towards  a  similar  cure ; 
s^d  we  could  not  discover  any  one  of  the  experi- 
ments that  fell  under  our  observation,  of  which 
we  had  the  least  reason  to  doubt  the  success. 
We  examined  also  several  experiments  upon  tvees^ 
which,  standing  near  each  other,  had  been  cut 
down,  and  to  the  stems  of  which  the  Composition 
bad  been  applied,  while  the  others  had  been  left 
to  nature :  the  uniform  result  of  these  experiments 
appeared,  that  those  stems  to  which  the  Composi- 
tion had  been  applied  had  shot  up  into  healthy 
vigorous  trees,  in  far  less  time  than  we  should 
have  conceived  possible ;  while  those  left  to  un- 
assisted nature  had  only  produced  irregular,  un* 
healthy  shoots,  and  were  apparently  in  a  state  of 
decay.  Several  experiments  had  also  been  made 
on  decayed  and  hollow  stumps  (where  little  or 
nothing  but  bark  remained)  of  Elms  of  very  con- 
siderable size  and  age :  from  these  stumps,  by  the 
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application  of  the  Composition,  healthy  trees  have 
issued,  which  have,  in  the  space  of  five,  six,  seven» 
or  eight  years,  attained  to  a  size  and  height  which, 
it  appears  to  us,  that  trees  sown  or  planted  seldom 
attain  to  in  thrice  the  time.  With  a  view  to 
ascertain,  as  far  as  was  in  otir  power,  the  qualify 
of  that  wood  which  by  the  application  of  the  Com* 
position  had  been  formed  in  the  decayed  and  in- 
jured parts  of  trees,  we  cut  pieces  of  it  out,  and 
compared  them  with  other  pieces  cut  out  of  the 
original  wood  of  the  same  trees;  and,  after  as 
accurate  a  secreting  and  comparison  as  we  were 
enabled  to  make,  we  could  not  discover  any  di^* 
ference  either  in  the  colour  or  texture. 

Upon  our  observing  to  Mn  Forsyth,  that  wo 
had  not  yet  seen  any  specimens  of  the  (^erations 
of  hia  Composition  upon  Oak  trees,  he  informed 
us,  that,  having  at  first  confined  his  experiments 
to  other  trees,  which  were  in  a  state  of  greater 
decay,  he  had  none  of  the  same  date  (yiz.  Irom 
two  to  eight  years)  to  shew  us,  but  that  we  might 
see  many  specimens  of  near  two  years'  standing, 
equal  in  their  progress  to  the  rest;  accordingly 
we  examined  various  experiments  upon  Oaks ;  of 
which  the  progressive  state  was  so  perfectly  similar 
to  that  of  the  other  species  of  trees,  that  we  should 
not  be  justified  in  my  doubt  upoQ  that  head ;  the 
event,  also,  of  comparing  the  new  wood  with  the 
old  was  the  same. 

To  report  at  large  our  observations  upon  the 
effects  of  the  Composition  applied  to  different  fruit 
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trees,  would  be  little  more  than  a  repetition  of 
what  we  have  already  said ;  the  time  of  the  year 
would  only  allow  us  to  remark  the  rapid  growth  of 
the  branches  and  shoots  wherever  the  Composition 
had  been  applied  to  the  most  decayed  and  injured 
stems. 

We  deem  it  unnecessary  to  enter  into  any  detail 
of  the  collateral  information  and  documents  which 
confirmed  the  impressions  resulting  from  our  per- 
sonal observations,  persuaded  that  your  Lordships 
will  believe  we  amitted  no  means  in  our  power  to 
form  our  judgments. 

We  will,  therefore,  only  add»  that,  from  all  we 
saw  and  heard,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  and  con- 
sequentiy  do  not  hesitate  to  express  our  conviction, 
that  Mr.  Forsyth's  Composition  is  a  discovery 
which  may  be  highly  beneficial  both  to  individuals 
0.nd  the  public. 

We  have  the  honour  to  be 

Your  Lordships'  obedient  Servants, 

Abercorn, 

Frederick  Campbell, 
William  Pulteney, 
Charles  Pierrepont, 
Hans  Sloane, 
George  Yonge, 
Philip  Stephens, 
Robert  Barclay, 
John  Rolle, 
William  Mainwabing. 

OG  2 
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No.  VI. 


IS"  consequence  of  an  Address  of  the  House  of 
Commons  to  His  Majesty,  and  of  an  examination 
made  by  — 

The  Marquis  of  Abercokn, 
Lord  Frederick  Campbell, 
William  Pulteney,  Esq. 
Charles  Pierrepont,  Esq. 
Hans  Sloane,  Esq. 
Sir  George  Yonge,  Bart. 
Philip  Stephens,  Esq. 
Robert  Barclay,  Esq. 
John  Rolle,  Esq^,  and 
William  Mainwaring,  Esq. 

and  their  report  to  the  Lords  Commissioners  of 
His  Majesty's  Treasury,  respecting  the  efficacy  of 
a  Composition  discovered  by  Mr.  William  Forsyth, 
for  curing  injuries  and  defects  in  trees  j  His  Ma- 
jesty has  been  pleased  to  grant  a  reward  to  Mn 
Forsyth,  for  disclosing  the  method  of  making  and 
using  that  Composition  ;  and  the  following  direc- 
tions for  that  purpose  are  published  accordingly : — 


^-^ 
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Ro^al  Gardens^  Kensington^  Mfty^h  1791  i 


Directions  for  making  a  Composition  for  curing  Diseases^  De* 
fectSf  and  Injuries,  in  all  Kinds  of  Fruit  and  Forest  Trees, 
and  the  Method  of  preparing  the  Trees  and  lairing  on  the 
Composition,  by  William  Forsyth. 

Take  one  bushel  of  fresh  cow-dung»  half  a  bushd 
of  lime^rubbish  of  old  buildings  (that  £rom  the  ceil-* 
ings  of  roota^  is  preferable),  half  a  bushel  of  wooA. 
ashes,  and  a  sixteenth  part  of  a  bushel  of  pit  or 
river  sand :  the  three  last  articles  are  to  be  sifted 
fine  before  they  are  mixed ;  then  work  tbem  well 
tc^efcher  with  a  spade,  and  afterwards  with  a  wooden 
beater,  until  the  stuff  is  very  smooth,  like  fine  plaster 
used  fin*  the  ceilings  of  rooms. 

The  Composition  being  thus  made,  care  must  be 
taken  to  prepare  the  tree  properly  for  its  ap{)lic&U 
tion,  by  cutting  away  all  the  dead,  decayed,  and 
injured  part^  till  you  come  to  the  fresh  sound  wo^, 
leaving  .the  surface  of  the  wood  very  smooth,  and 
rounding  off  the  edges  of  the  bark  with  a  draw* 
knife,  or  other  instruKient,  perfectly  smooth,  whidh 
must  be  particularly  attended  to ;  then  lay  on  the 
plaster  about  one-eightii  of  an  inch  thick,  all  over 
the. part  whera  the  wood  of  bark  has  b^en  6b  cut 
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away,  finishing  off  the  edges  as  thin  as  possible : 
then  take  a  quantity  of  dry  powder  of  wood-ashes 
mixed  with  a  sixth  part  of  the  same  quantity  of  the 
ashes  of  burnt  bones ;  put  it  into  a  tin  box,  with 
holes  in  the  top,  and  shake  the  powder  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  plaster,  till  the  whole  is  covered  over 
with  it,  letting  it  remain  for  half  an  hour,  to  absorb 
the  moisture  j  then  apply  more  powder,  rubbing  it 
on  gently  with  the  hand,  and  repeating  the  appli- 
cation of  the  powder  till  the  whole  plaster  becomes 
a  dry  smooth  surface. 

All  trees  cut  down  near  the  ground  should  have 
the  surface  made  quite  smooth,  rounding  it  off  in 
a  small  degree,  as  before  mentioned ;  and  the  dry 
powder  directed  to  be  used  afterwards  should  have 
an  equal  quantity  of  powder  of  alabaster  mixed  with 
it,  in  order  the  better  to  resist  the  dripping  of  trees 
and  heavy  rains. 

If  any  of  the  Composition  be  left  for  a  ftiture 
occasion,  it  should  be  kept  in  a  tub,  or  other  vessel, 
and  urine  of  any  kind  poured  on  it,  so  as  to  cover 
the  surface ;  otherwise  the  atmosphere  will  greatly 
hurt  the  eflScacy  of  the  appHcation. 

Where  lime-rubbish  of  old  buildings  cannot  be 
easily  got,  take  pounded  chalk,  or  common  lime, 
after  having  been  slaked,  a  month  at  least 

As  the  growth  of  the  tree  will  gradually  affect 
the  plaster,  by  raising  up  its  edges  next  the 
bark,  care  should  be  taken,  where  that  happens, 
to  rub  it  over  with  the  finger  when  occasion  may 
require  (which  is  best  done  when  moistened  by 
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rain),  tliat  the  plaster  may  be  kept  whole,  to  pre- 
vent file  air  and  wet  from  penetrating  into  the 
wound. 

William  Forsyth. 

William  Forsyth,  of  Kensington,  in  the  county 
of  Middlesex,  Gardener,  maketh  oath,  and 
saith,  that  the  foregoing  is  a  true  account 
of  the  method  of  making  and  using  the 
Composition  discovered  by  him  for  curing 
diseases,  defects,  and  injuries,  in  fruit  and 
forest  trees :  and  which  Composition  was 
applied  by  him  to  the  trees  in  His  Ma- 
jesty's Gardens  at  Kensington,  shewn  to 
the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  to  whom  it 
was  referred  to  examine  the  efficacy  of  the 
said  Composition. 

William  Forsyth. 

Swam  at  the  Land  Reoenue  Offiee^  in  Scotland  Yardf  the 
Eleventh  Day  ofMay^  1791,  before  Ua^ 

Charles  Middleton, 
John  Call, 
John  Fordyce. 
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No.  VII. 


Additional  Directions  for  making  and  using  the  Composiltan^ 

To  the  foregoing  directions  for  making  and  ap- 
p][ying  the  Composition,  it  is  necessary  to  add  the 
following :  — 

As  the  best  way  of  using  the  Composition  is 
found)  by  experience,  to  be  in  a  liquid  state ;  it 
must,  therefore,  be  reduced  to  the  consistence 
of  a  pretty  thick  paint,  by  mixing  it  up  with  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  urine  and  soap-suds,  and  laid 
on  with  a  painter's  brush.  The  powder  of  wood- 
ashes  and  burnt  bones  is  to  be  applied  as  before 
directed,  patting  it  down  with  the  hand. 

When  trees  are  become  hollow,  you  must  scoop 
out  all  the  rotten,  loose,  and  dead  parts  of  the 
trunk  till  you  come  to  the  solid  wood,  leaving  the 
surf  ace  smooth ;  then  cover  the  hollow,  and  every 
part  where  the  canker  has  been  cut  out,  or  branches 
lopped  off,  with  the  Composition;  and,  as  the 
edges  grow,  take  care  not  to  let  the  new  wood 
come  in  contact  with  the  dead,  part  of  which  it 
may  be  sometimes  necessary  to  leave ;  but  cut  out 
the  old  dead  wood  as  the  new  advances,  keeping 
a  hollow  between  them,  to  allow  the  new  wood 
room  to   extend  itself,    and    thereby  fill  up   the 
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cavity,  which  it  will  do  in  time,  so  as  to  make  as 
it  were  a  new  tree.  If  the  cavity  be  large,  you 
may  cut  away  as  much  at  one  operation  as  will  be 
sufficient  for  three  years.  But  in  this  you  are  to 
be  guided  by  the  size  of  the  wound,  and  other 
circumstances.  When  the  new  wood,  advancing 
from  both  sides  of  the  wound,  has  almost  met,  cut 
off  the  bark  from  both  the  edges,  that  the  solid 
wood  may  join,  which,  if  properly  managed,  it 
\vill  do,  leaving  only  a  slight  seam  in  the  bark.  If 
the  tree  be  very  much  decayed,  do  not  cut  away 
all  the  dead  wood  at  once,  which  would  weaken  the 
tree  too  much,  if  a  standard,  and  endanger  it  being 
blown  down  by  the  wind.  It  will,  therefore,  be 
necessary  to  leave  part  of  the  dead  wood,  at  first, 
to  strengthen  the  tree,  and  to  cut  it  out  by  degrees 
as  the  new  wood  is  formed.  If  there  be  any  can- 
ker, or  gum  oozing,  the  infected  parts  must  be 
pared  ofl^  or  cut  out  with  a  proper  instrument. 
When  the  stem  is  very  much  decayed,  and  hollow, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  open  the  ground  and  ex- 
amine the  roots ;  then  proceed  as  directed  for 
hollow  Peach-trees  ;  \^see  Plates  II.  and  V.,  which 
shew  the  manner  of  preparing  hollow  trees,  and  also 
the  growing  of  the  wood.] 

Some  months  before  the  publication  of  the  "  Ob- 
servations on  the  Diseases,  &c.  in  Fruit  and  Forest 
Trees,"  I  had  tried  the  C<mipositidn  in  a  liquid 
state,  but  did  not  think  myself  warranted  to  make 
it  public  until  I  had  experienced  its  effects  through 
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the  Winter.  The  success  answered  my  most  san- 
guine expectations ;  and  I  have  used  it  in  that  way 
ever  smce.  By  using  the  Composition  in  a  liquid 
state,  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  time  and 
labour  is  saved ;  and  I  find  it  is  not  so  liable  to  be 
thrown  off  as  the  lips  grow,  as  when  laid  on  in  the 
consistence  of  plaster :  it  adheres  firmly  to  the  naked 
part  of  the  wound,  and  yet  easUy  gives  wjaf  as  the 
new  wood  and  bark  advance. 

The  first  time  that  I  tried  the  Composition  in 
a  liquid  form,  was  upon  an  Elm  which  had  been 
planted   about  twenty  years.      It  had  been  very 
much  bruised  by  the  roller,  had  several  cavities 
in   it,    and  was  very  much  bark-bound   besides. 
Having  prepared   the   wounds,    and  applied  the 
Composition  with  a  painter's   brush,    I  took  my 
knife  and  scarified  the  tree  in  four  places  *,  I  also 
shaved  oflj  with   a  draw-knife,    all   the   cankery 
outer  bark,  and  covered  the  whole  tree  with  the 
Composition,   shaking  the  powder  of  wood-ashes 
and  burnt  bones  all  over  it     A  very  heavy  rain 
began  in  the  evening,  and  continued  all  night; 
yet,  to  my  great  surprise,  in  the  morning,  I  found 
that  only  some  of  the  powder,  which  had  not  had 
time  to  dry  and  incorporate  with  the  Composition, 
was  washed  off.     I  now  repeated  the  powder,  and 
without  any  thing  more  being  done  to  the  tree, 
the  wounds  healed  up  and  the  bark  was  restored 
so    completely,   that,   three    years   ago,   it  could 
hardly  be  discerned  where  the  wounds  had  been. 
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The  scarificatimig  had  also  disappeared.  Some  of 
the  wounds  were  thirteen  mches  long,  eight  broad, 
^nd  three  deep.  Since  the  time  when  it  was  scari- 
^ed^  the  tree  has  increased  ten  inches  more  in 
circumference  than  a  healthy  tree  planted  at  the 
same  time  with  it  about  sixteen  feet  distani^ 
was  not  scarified. 


SUPPLEMENT. 
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SUPPLEMENT. 


Suceesi  cf  several  Experiments  since  the  Publication  of 
^  Observations  on  the  Diseases^  DefectSj  4f^" 

Since   I   published  my    "  Observations   on  the 

Diseases,  Defects,  and  Injuries  in  Fruit  and  Forest 
Trees,"  I  have  been  assiduous  in  making  experi- 
ments for  the  sake  of  improvement.  A  great  many 
hollow  trees  that  had,  when  I  took  them  in  hand, 
little  more  than  the  bai^  remaining  sound,  have 
within  these  few  years  been  entirely  iSlled  upj 
others,  that  were  headed  down  within  a  few  feet  of 
the  ground,  have  their  stumps  now  completely 
covered  by  the  leading  shoots,  forming  handsome 
trees ;  and  the  places  where  they  were  headed  are 
only  discerned  by  a  faint  cicatrice.  Of  a  great 
many,  I  shall  only  particularize  a  few  instances. 

A  Lime  triee,  about  eighteen  inches  in  diameter, 
whose  trunk  was  decayed  and  hollow  from  top  to 
bottom,  to  which,  after  cutting  out  the  decayed 
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wood,  I  had  applied  the  Composition  about  sixteen  1 
years  ago,  was  cut  down  last  year  on  purpose  to 
examine  the  progress  it  had  made  in  the  interior 
part,  and  was  found  entirely  filled  up  with  new 
sound  wood,  which  had  completely  incorporated 
with  what  little  old  wood  remained  when  I  first 
took  it  in  hand.  The  body  of  this  tree  I  had  cut 
in  short  lengths,  which  I  have  now  in  my  posses- 
sion, to  shew  to  any  gentleman  who  wishes  to  be 
convinced  of  the  fact  An  old  Elm  whose  inside 
was  totally  decayed,  and  out  of  which,  at  different 
times,  were  taken  two  large  cart-loads  of  rotten 
wood,  has  made  shoots  upwards  of  twenty  feet 
high  in  the  course  of  six  years.  Another  Elm,  on 
the  Palace-green,  which  was  headed  about  twenty 
feet  from  the  ground,  has  produced  a  shoot  forty- 
six  feet  high»  and  five  feet  nine  inches  in  circum- 
ference. A  Lime,  cut  down  near  the  ground,  has 
now  a  shoot  twenty  feet  high^  which  entirely  covers 
the  stump,  forming  a  fine  tree  twenty-one  inches  in 
circumference.  A  Sycamore,  treated  in  the  same 
manner,  is  now  thirty  feet  high,  and  twenty-six 
inches  in  circumference.  Another  is  thirty  feet 
high,  and  two  feet  in  circumference.  These  are 
now  fine  thriving  trees,  and  the  cicatrices  hardly 
discernible. 

A  Horse  Chesnut  headed  down  has  produced, 
from  its  hollow  stump,  four  fine  shoots,  one  of 
which  is  cut  down;  the  other  three  are  upwards 
of  thirty  fieet  high,  and  one  of  them  is  twenty-six 
inches  in  circumference.     Two  of  the  remaining 
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three  are  to  be  cut  down,  leaving  only  one  to  form 
the  body  of  the  tree.  A  Lime,  whose  hollow  part 
is  eleven  feet  high,  is  also  filling  up ;  the  tree  is  a 
foot  in  diameter.  A  decayed  part,  four  feet  high 
and  twenty-eight  inches  broad,  in  a  large  Elm,  is 
now  filling  up  rapidly  with  sound  wood.  About 
two  feet  and  a  half  in  length  on  one  side,  which 
was  for  some  time  left  to  Nature,  still  continued 
to  decay  till  the  Composition  was  applied;  new 
wood. and  bark  are  now  forming.  An  Elm,  at  the 
back  of  the  old  fruit-room,  near  the  garden  wall, 
which  was  entirely  hollow,  was  also  headed  down ; 
the  n«w  head  now  spreads  about  twenty-four  feet, 
and  is  eighteen  feet  high.  Another  large  hollow 
Elm,  near .  the  last,  was  headed  down  -,  it  after- 
wards produced  a  shoot  sixty  feet  high,  iand  three 
feet  and  a  half  in  circumference :  the  hollow  was 
upwards  of  two  feet  in  diameter.  There  are  a 
great  many  other  JBlms,  some  of  which  had  wounds 
ten  feet  long  and  two  feet  broad,  now  entirely 
filled  up;  besides  many  Sycamores,  Oaks,  and 
other  forest  trees,  all  restored  to  a  flourishing  state, 
by  having  the  dead  wood  cut  out,  and  the  Compo« 
sition  applied.  An  oak  that  was  headed  down 
about  six  years  ago  is  represented  in  Plate  XII. 

In  hollow  trees,  the  rotten  and  decayed  wood 
must  be  cut  out  at  different  times,  as  the  new  wood 
comes  in  contact  with  it ;  but  great  care  must  be 
taken  not  to  cut  out  too  much  at  once,  but  to  leave 
enough  to  support  the  tree  and  prevent  it  ftoni 
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being  blown  down  by  high  winds,  till  the  new  is 
strong  enough  for  that  purpose:  the  remainder 
tnay  then  be  cut  out. 

A  number  of  instances  of  the«  success  attend- 
ing my  method  of  pruning  and  training  might 
be  adduced;  but  I  shall  notice  only  the  fol- 
lowing. 

Mr.  Aberdeen,  gardener  to  John  Sullivan,  Esq. 
at  Richings,  near  Windsor,  has  followed  it  for  some 
time  with  great  success  both  in  the  house  and  on 
the  natural  wall. 

Having  heard  for  several  years  of  the  very  fine 
and  large  crops  that  were  produced  in  the  forcing- 
houses  belonging  to  John  Julius  Angerstein,  Esq. 
at  Woodland-house,  on  Blackheath,  I  was  induced 
to  take  a  journey  thither,  in  company  with  John 
Wedgwood,  Esq.  to  see  what  method  was  pursued 
to  obtain  such  crops.  On  enquiry,  Mr.  Stuart,  the 
gardener,  candidly  told  me,  that  several  years  ago 
he  had  been  at  Kensington  Gardens,  where  he  saw 
iny  method  of  pruning  and  training,  and  was  con- 
vinced of  its  advantages  above  the  old,  and  had 
adopted  it  with  great  success.  Indeed,  there  were, 
at  the  time  I  was  there,  the  finest  and  largest  crops 
of  Grapes  that  I  had  ever  seen  in  any  forcing- 
houses.  Two  houses,  in  particular,  were  covered 
from  top  to  bottom  with  fine  Grapes,  and  the  Vines 
trained  in  the  serpentine  manner. 

John  Wedgwood,  Esq.  of  Cote  House,  near 
Bristol,  a  gentleman  who  is  much  attached  to  gar- 
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dening  and  planting,  tells  me,  that  he  has  practised 
my  mode  of  pruning  and  training  fruit  trees,  parti- 
cularly Peaches  and  Nectarines,  in  his  houses }  and 
that  he  is  highly  pleased  with  the  method,  which 
has  been  attended  with  great  success. 

Lwd  Frederick  Campbell  has  lately  favoured  me 
with  a  Kst  of  eighty-five  fruit  trees,  of  different 
kinds,  that  were  headed  down  in  his  garden  at 
Coomb-bank,  in  Kent,  in  the  years  1798  and  1799; 
and  afterwards  trained  and  pruned  according  to 
my  method :  many  of  them,  before  heading  down, 
were  in  a  very  cankery,  unfruitful  state,  and  over- 
grown with  moss;  these  are  now  in  a  fruitlul, 
healthy,  and  flourishing  condition ;  some  of  the 
Espaliers  have  made  shoots  from  two  to  three 
yards  long  and  upwards.  These  trees  were  cut 
and  prepared  by  Mr.  Williams,,  who  had  been  foj? 
some  time  accustomed  to  my  way  of  treating  such 
trees,  and  whom  I  recommended  to  his  Lordship 
as  a  gardener.  These  trees  are  very  proper  pat* 
terns  for  any  gentlemen  in  the  neighbourhood, 
who  wish  to  give  the  Composition,  and  method  of 
training  and  pruning,  recommended  in  this  Trea- 
tise, a  fair  trial. 

Several  successful  trials  have  also  been  made  at 
the  Duke  of  Dorset's  seat,  at  Knowle,  in  Kent,  at 
Hatfield  House,  the  seat  of  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury, 
and  at  a  great  many  other  places ;  aiid  experiments 
are  now  making  at  Sir  Henry  Strachey's,  at  Rook's 
Nest,  near  Godstoae,  in  Surrey.  ^ 
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Although  I  do  not  mean  to  enter  at  large 
on  the  culture  and  management  of  forest-trees ; 
yet,  as  the  following  observations  on  raising  Oaks, 
and  directions  for  planting  Chesnuts  for  under- 
wood, may  be  of  considerable  service  I  shall,  with- 
out  any  further  apology,  lay  them  before  my 
readers. 

The  best  Way  of  raising  Oaks. 

It  is  a  generally  received  opinion,  that  when  an 
Oak  loses  its  tap-root  in  transplanting,  it  never  pro- 
duces another ; .  but  this  I  have  proved  to  be  a 
mistake,  by  an  experiment  which  I  made  on  a  bed 
of  Oak  plants  in  the  year  1789«  I  transplanted 
them  into  a  fresh  bed  in  the  forementioned  year, 
cutting  the  tap-roots  near  to  some  of  the  small 
side-roots  or  fibres  shooting  from  them.  In  the 
second  year  afler,  I  headed  one-half  of  the  plants 
down,  as  directed  for  Chesnuts,  and  lefl  the  other 
half  to  nature.  In  the  first  season,  those  headed 
down,  made  shoots  six  feet  long  and  upwards,  and 
completely  covered  the  tops  of  the  old  stems,  leav- 
ing only  a  faint  cicatrix,  and  had  produced  new 
tap-roots  upwards  of  two  feet  and  a  half  long.  One 
of  these  trees  I  left  at  the  Land  Revenue  Office, 
for  the  inspection  of  the  Commissioners,  and  to 
shew  the  advantage  of  transplanting  and  heading 
down  young  Oaks,  when 'done  in  a  proper  manner. 
By  this  mode  of  treatment,  they  grow  more  in  one 
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year  than  in  six,  when  raised  in  the  common  way. 
The  other  half  of  the  plants,  that  were  not  headed 
down,  are  not  one-fourth  the  size  of  the  others. 
One  of  the  former  is  now  eighteen  feet  high,  and,  at 
six  inches  from  the  ground,  measures  fifteen  inches 
m  circumference ;  at  three  feet  from  the  ground, 
ten  inches;  and  at  six  feet,  nine  inches  and  a  half; 
while  one  of  the  largest  of  the  latter  measures 
only  five  feet  and  a  half  high,  and  three  inches  and 
three  quarters  in  circumference,  at  six  inches  from 
the  ground.  This  is  a  convincing  proof  that  trans- 
planting and  heading  down  Oaks  is  the  most  suc- 
cessful and  advantageous  way  of  treating  them ; 
and  by  it  they  are  sooner  out  of  danger  from  cattle, 
as  well  as  from  vermin,  which  are  frequently  very 
injurious  to  young  trees. 

Of  raising  Chemutsfor  Undermood. 

As  the  Chesnut  is  the  best  and  most  durable 
wood  for  stakes,  hop-poles,  &c.  I  shall  give  some 
directions  how  to  plant  them  to  the  best  advantage 
for  copse  wood. 

.  For  this  purpose  the  ground  should  be  trenched, 
or  ploughed,  and  well  summer  fallowed.  Afler 
the  fall  of  the  leaf,  plant  the  young  trees  in  the 
Quincunx  order,  in  rows  six  feet  apart,  and  at  the 
distance  of  six  feet  in  the  rows  from  plant  to  plant. 
If  you  are  forming  large  plantations,  the  most  ex- 
peditious way  will  be  to  plant  after  the  plough, 
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trea^ng  the  earth  firmly  about  the  roots  of  the 
plants.  It  will  be  necessary  to  form  basins  round 
the  plants  on  purpose  to  mulch  them,  if*  it  should 
happen  to  be  a  dry  season  the  first  Summer  after 
planting.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  a  saving  of  time 
to  put  the  plants  in  loosely  at  first,  that  you  may 
be  able  to  keep  up  with  the  plough,  and  to  return 
afterwards  to  tread  the  mould  and  form  the  basns 
for  mulching. 

When  the  trees  are  become  fit  for  poles,  every 
other  one  may  be  cut  down  almost  close  to  the 
ground  throughout  the  plantation ;  always  observing 
to  cut  in  a  sloping  manner,  and  as  near  to  an  eye  as 
may  be.  Those  that  you  intend  for  timber  should 
be  left  in  evary  other  row,  which  will  leave  them 
twelve  feet  apart  every  way :  but  if  the  soil  be 
rich  and  deep,  it  may  be  necessary  to  leave  tbem 
twenty-four  feet  apart.  In  many  countries,  parti- 
cularly Hertfordshire,  the  underwood  is  more  var 
luable  than  timber;  in  that  case  it  will  be  more 
judidous  to  leave  but  few  trees  for  that  purpose: 
in  the  mean  time  the  underwood  will  amply  repay 
you  for  the  expence  of  planting,  &c.  besides  the 
rent  of  the  ground,  while  at  the  same  time  you 
have  a  sufficient  crop  of  timber  on  the  ground.  In 
Kent  they  generally  plant  out  Chesnuts  and  Ash 
for  hop  poles  at  three  years  old,  and  cut  them 
fourteen  yeajr s  after,  which  makes,  in  all,  seventeen 
years  before  they  are  fit  to  cut;  and  they  bring 
from  one  guinea  and  a  half  to  two  guineas  p^ 
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hundred ;  but  if  they  were  raised  from  large  stools, 
properly  cut,  and  the  Composition  applied,  they 
^would  be  fit  for  cutting  in  less  than  one-third  of 
that  time  i   and  of  course,  the  value  of  the  land 
would  be  tripled. 
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LETTERS 


ON   THE 


EFFECTS  OF  THE  COMPOSITION 


IN  ALL  CLIMATES. 


The  following  letters,  &c.  are  inserted  to  show 
that  the  Composition,  when  properly  applied,  is 
found  to  be  equally  efficacious  in  all  climates,  soils» 
and  situations.  Indeed,  all  who  have  given  it  a 
fair  trial  are  so  fully  convinced  of  its  utility,  that 
many  noblemen  and  genitlemen  have  sent  their 
gardeners  to  me  for  instructions.  The  Chevalier 
D' Almeida,  the  Portuguese  Ambassador,  had  a 
person  sent  from  Portugal  for  the  same  purpose ; 
and  some  Polish  noblemen,  who  had  seen  the  trees 
in  Kensington  Gardens,  were  so  fully  convinced  of 
the  great  advantage  to  be  derived  from  the  appli- 
cation  of  the  Composition,  as  to  send  a  man  for 
instructions,  that  he  might  introduce  the  practice 
into  Poland. 
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Copy  of  a  Letter  from  the  (Economical  Society  of 

St*  Peter Aurgh. 

Imperial  Corps  of  Land  Cadets  9  in  St,  Petershurghf 

January  9.  1792. 

Sir, 

As  a  member  of  the  CEconomical 
Society  of  St.  Petersburgh,  his  Excellency  Count 
Anhalt  solicits  me  to  express,    in  your  own  lan- 
guage, the  pleasure  which  the  communication  of 
your   useful   discovery  has   given   him,    and   the 
learned  body  over  whom  he  so  worthily  presides. 
The  Count  has  already  taken  the  necessary  stq>s» 
by  desire  of  the  Society,  to  have  your  little  disserta- 
tion translated  and  printed  in  the  Russian  language, 
in  order  to  diiRise  the  advantage  it  holds  out  as 
widely  as  possible,   over  tliis  vast  empire.     I  am 
^appy  in  the  opportunity  his  commission  offers,  of 
expressing  likewise,  individually,  the  satisfaction  I 
have  received,  as  a  countryman  and  lover  of  Bo- 
tany, &om  the  perusal  of  your  sagacious  application 
of  the  Chirurgical   art  to  vegetation;    and   must 
own,  that  your  extirpation  of  the  diseased  parts, 
and  the  use  of  an  unguent  to  ward  off  the  noxious 
action  of  the  air  and  humidity,  during  the  exer- 
tions of  nature  to  repair  loss  of  substance,    and 
the  languid  circulation  of  the  vegetable  juices,  ap- 
pear to  me  highly  judicious.     The  analogy  in  cer- 
tain respects  between  the  inferior  order  of  beings^ 
80  particularly  ^^our  care,  and  the  more  animated 
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link  of  the  great  chain   of  Creation,    seems   to 
become  eveiy  day  more  and  more  apparent.    Nay^ 
if  we  are  to  credit  the  ingenious  Author  of  the 
Philosophy  of  Natural  History,  lately  published  in 
Edinburgh,  it  is  not  a  little  evident ;  and,  indeed^ 
the  great  number  of  curious  facts  and  observations 
which  he  has  brought  together,  render  the  phrase 
which  I  have  used  above,  much  less  improper  than 
it  would  have  otherwise  appeared  on  the  face  of 
the  case.     All  these  considerations  then  make  me 
see,  with  the  more  pleasure,  the  sagacious  applica- 
tion of  at  least  one  branch  of  the  healing  art  to  cer- 
tain diseases  of  vegetables,  to  the  advantage  of  the 
world  in  general,  and  the  British  Navy  in  particu- 
lar, which  must  gain  infinitely  by  the  preservation 
and  health  of  British  Oak,  unrivalled  for  the  noble 
purpose  to  which  it  is  applied. 

I  have  still  to  congratulate  you  on  your  becom- 
ing, so  deservedly,  a  member  of  our  Society ;  for 
sure  no  treatise  ever  laid  before  us  promised  a 
wider  field  of  public  and  private  oeconomy,  and  of 
course  none  ever  came  more  immediately  under 
the  spirit  and  purport  of  our  institution. 

I  am.  Sir, 

With  hearty  wishes  for  the  success  and  extended 
range  of  your  pursuit. 

Your  most  obedient,  humble  Servant, 

(^Signed)  Matthew.  Guthrie. 

To  Mr.  Forsyth^  Kensington. 
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P.  S.  As  the  extremes  of  our  climate  may  pro- 
duce cases  which  are  not  likely  to  happen  in  your 
temperate  island.  Count  Anhalt  will  be  happy  to 
see  more  observations  on  such  accidents  in  any 
future  letter  you  may  address  to  the  Society.  A 
paper  of  mine  on  tiie  Russian  climate,  in  the 
second  volume  of  the  Philosophical  Transactions 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edipburgh,  may  probably 
afford  you  all  the  information  necessary  to  judge  of 
what  modification  your  system  may  require  in  this 
country,  although  I  do  think  it  applicable  every 
where,  with  possibly,  some  little  alteration  in  the 
consistence  of  your  plaster,  to  suit  extremes  of 
heat  and  cold.  This  letter  being  of  a  public 
nature^  intended  to  testify  the  sense  of  the 
CEconomical  Society  of  Petersburgh,  on  your  use* 
fill  discovery,  you  may  make  what  use  of  it  you 
please. 
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Copy  of  a  L^terjrom  George  SuUoan  Marten,  Esq. 


Endorif  Oxfordshire^  Jtdy  30.  1800. 

Sir, 

Understanding  there  exists  some 
doubt  how  far  your  vegetable  plaster  answers  in 
hot  climates,  I  cannot  in  justice  hesitate  to  inform 
you,  that  it  was  in  constant  and  successful  use  not 
only  in  my  own  garden,  in  the  district  of  Trinsi- 
velly,  four  hundred  miles  South  of  Madras,  but 
also  in  the  Company's  Cinnamon  Plantation,  which 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  forming  there,  and  where, 
from  the   method  of  cultivating  that  spice,   the 
trees  are  always  cut  down  to  stumps.     Your  plaster 
at  these  times  was  always  applied,  which  stopped 
the  bleeding,  and  hastened  out  the  shoot  (from 
whence  the  best  Cinnamon  is  taken)  much  quicker 
than  the  former  mode  (and  which  is  still  practised 
in  Ceylon,   I  believe)  of  heaping  the  earth  over 
them.      Nor  was   my  experience  confined;    for, 
when  I  quitted  India,  in  October,  1798,  I  left  one  . 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  trees  and  plants  in  the 
Trinsivelly  Plantations,  all  of  which  I  had  planted 
from  the  seed  of  two   trees    brought   from   the 
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Island  of  Ceylon,  by  Mrs.  Light,  which  are  yet 
flourishing,  I  dare  say,  in  the  Commercial  Resi- 
dent's Garden. 

I  likewise  applied  your  plaster  with  equal  success 
to  the  fruit-trees  of  the  country.  But  to  an  old 
Pumbilmos,  or  Shaddock  tree,  which  was  almost 
throughout  decayed,  and  which  I  had  to  fill  up 
^th  the  plaster  after  the  dead  wood  was  taken 
out,  it  produced  wonderfiil  renovation.  I  derived 
too  much  benefit  from  this  Composition  to  finish 
without  assuring  you,  that  1  wiU  with  much  plea^ 
sure,  give  you  any  further  information  as  to  its 
success  in  hot  countries,  that  came  within  my  ob- 
servation during  the  use  of  it,  for  several  years,  in 
the  district  of  Tririsivelly. 

I  am.  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  Servant, 

(^Signed)  George  Sulivan  Marten. 

To  Mr.  Forsyth* 
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Cojn^  of  a  Letter  from  John  Wedgwood^  Esq. 

Cote  House,  Nov.  14. 1800. 

Dear  Sir, 

When  you  were  with  me»  you 
expressed  a  wish  to  have  the  number  of  Peach  and 
Nectarine  ti'ees  which  I  had  on  my  walls,  that  had 
been  dressed  with  your  Composition.  These  trees 
were  part  of  a  set  which  I  bought  in  a  lot,  and 
which  had  been  left  to  grow  rude  against  an  old 
wall,  so  that  they  appeared  to  be  gone  past  all  cure* 
Many  were  eaten  up  with  the  canker,  and  many 
were  become  so  naked  at  the  bottom  that  they  gave 
but  little  room  to  imagine  they  could  be  brought 
into  any  form.  I  planted  them  against  my  walls  in 
the  beginning  of  the  year,  where  they  were  left 
unpruned  till  the  middle  of  May.  The  gardener 
then  gave  them  a  severe  cutting  in,  and,  as  he  went 
on,  constantly  dressing  them  with  your  Composi. 
tion,  carefully  eradicating  all  the  c&nker.  I  can 
now  safely  say,  that  they  are  as  free  from  canker 
as  any  trees  I  ever  saw,  and  full  of  fruit-bearing 
wood,  many  of  them  brought  into  excellent  form, 
and  all  of  them,  except  some  few  which  died  in  the 
summer,  promising  to  make  very  useful  and  profit- 
able trees ;  so  that  if  I  had  occasion  to  new-stock 
my  walls,  I  should  as  willingly  purchase  another 
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such  lot  as  buy  regular  trained  trees  from  a  nur- 
8ei*y.  Provided  the  roots  are  good,  I  am  convinced 
from  experience,  that  the  older  the  tree  the  more 
profitable  it  will  be,  as  in  the  case  of  the  trees 
above  described ;  all  the  young  shoots  are  covered 
with  blossom  buds  in  great  profusion. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  trees,  and  the  as- 
pects of  the  walls  on  which  they  are  planted. 
19  Peach  and  Nectarine  trees  on  a  new  wall  by 

the  hot-house,  East  aspect. 

—  on  another,  same  aspect. 

—  on  the  same  aspect. 

—  on  a  South  aspect. 

—  on  another  South  wall. 

—  on  another  South  wall. 


16  do.    — 

do. 

19  do.    — 

do. 

5  do.    — 

do. 

2  do.    — 

do. 

4  do.    — 

— 

65  in  all. 

These  are  exclusive  of  many  trees  that  were  on 
the  walls  before,  and  which  have  been  much  bene- 
fitted by  being  dressed  with  your  Composition. 
I  am  so  fully  aware  of  the  excellence  of  the  Com- 
position, that  I  do  not  permit  the  gardener  to  prune 
any  plants  without  immediately  using  it  If  you 
think  these  remarks  can  be  of  any  service,  you  have 
my  permission  to  make  any  use  of  them. 

I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Your's  sincerely, 

(^Signed)  John  Wedgwood. 
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Extract  of  a  L^er  from  Thomai  Davit,  Etq.  Author  <^  the 
Agricultural  Survey  of  Wiltthire. 

Ju»e  28.  1801. 

"  I  was  happy  in  having  an  opportunity  the 
other  day  of  shewing  the  effects  of  your  plaster  (in 
recovering  the  bark  of  Oak  trees  of  400  or  500 
years  old,  which  had  begun  to  rot  upwards  from 
the  ground,  and  is  now  recovering  downwards  veiy 
rapidly)  to  Lord  Spencer,  who  was  both  pleased 
and  astonished  with  it 

"  You  may  at  any  time  refer  to  me  for  proofs  if 
you  want  them.  I  made  a  bold  experiment  seven 
yeu^  ago  ou  an  oak  tree  forty  feet  high,  and  1 6i  feet 
round,  worth  801.  at  least  to  a  carpenter  to  cut  to 
pieces,  and  such  a  tree  as  the  King  has  not  ten  in 
his  dominions.  There  was  a  craze  in  the  side  of  it, 
which  looked  like  a  shake,  and  spoiled  its  beauty. 
I  cut  out  the  bark  on  each  side  the  fissure,  so  as 
to  make  the  opening  six  or  seven  inches  wide.  I 
coated  it'  well  with  piaster,  and  it  is  now  perfectly 
united  and  sound. 


"  In  tlie  annexed 
Figure,  a  repre. 
senta  the  Fissure 
which  separated  the 
Bark,  but  did  not 
afiect  the  wood." 
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9 

Directions  ^for  heading  down  Orange  Trees. 

^  Jiist  as  the  manuscript  was .  gbing  to  the  press^ 
Mr.  Rademaker,  the  Portugese  agent  in  Lopdon, 
called  and  told  me,  that  he  had  received  a  letter 
from  the  Chevalier  d' Almeida,  the  late  AmbassadcH* 
from'  Portugal  at  this  court,  informing  him,  that 
on  his  Ktum  home,  he  had  found  the  Orange 
trees  on  the  Prince  of  Brazil's  Plantations  in  a  very 
unhealthy  and  decayed  state ;  and  requesting  him 
to  aj^ly  to  me  'for  some  of  the  Composition,  and  a 
copy  of  the  Pamphlet  *^  On  the  Diseases,  &c.  in 
Fruit  and  Ecnrest  Trees,"^  as  he  wished  to  make  a 
trial  of  it  on  the  trees  of  that  country. 

Accordingly,  I  have  sent  a  cask  of  the  Compo- 
sition, with  directions  for  preparing  the  trees  and 
laying  it  on« 

When  it  is  found  necessary  to  head  down  Orange 
trees,  I  would  advise  not  to  cut  them  quite  down 
to  the  stem }  but  to  leave  two  or  three  inches  of 
the  branches;  some  more,  some  less;  always  re- 
membering to  cut  near  to  a  joint,  and  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  form  a  handsome  head,  and  to  apply 
the  Composition  immediately.  In  doing  this,  how- 
ever, it  will  be  necessary  to  leave  a  few  young 
shoots  to  draw  up  the  sap.  If  the  trees  are  in- 
fested with  insects,  the  stems  must  be  washed  with 
soap-suds  and  urine,  and  well  scrubbed  with  a  hard 
brush. 

About  twelve  years  ago  the  Orange  trees  in  the 
green-house  in  Kensington  gardens  were  so  much 

1 1 
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infested  with  a  species  of  Coccus,  that  I  was  obliged 
to  head  them  all  down,  and  clean  off  the  insects  as 
above  directed;  applying  the  Composition  imme- 
diately after.  These  trees  throve  amazingly ;  and 
in  three  years,  without  any  bottom  heat,  the  beads 
were  as  large  as  before  they  were  cut ;  and  they 
still  continue  in  a  flourishing  and  fhiitflil  state. 

I  would  advise  to  rub  off  the  side  dioots,  as  di- 
rected for  other  fruit  trees,  and  to  ke^  the  heads 
thin  ef  wood. 

I  thought  it  proper  to  insert  the  above  for  the 
information  of  those  who  have  Orange  trees  in 
this  country,  as  well  as  for  those  who  have  them 
abroad. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE  L 


Fig.  L 

Represents  an  old  Apricot-tree»  after  the  last 
pruning  in  Summer,  in  the  fourth  year  after  head- 
ing down.  The  lower  part  of  the  trunk  is  repre- 
sented as  covered  with  a  rough  bark»  which  must 
be  pared  off  when  it  happens  to  be  cankeiy. 

a^a^a^tu  The  cicatrices  of  the  four  different 
years'  headings  which  should  be  performed  at  the 
time  of  the  Winter  or  Spring  pruning. 

bf  b,  b.  Forked  shoots  which  are  laid  in^  ia 
Summer,  and  cut  off  at  6  in  the  Winter  pruning, 
that  the  leading  shoots  may  be  always  kft  without 
forks. 

As  the  small  shoots  c,  c,  c,  from  the  stem, 
advance,  the  larger  forked  shoots  should  be  cut 
out,  as  at  c/,  cf,  d^  to  make  room  for  them  to  be 
trained  horizontally. 

Fig*  //. 

Is  an  old  branch  of  an  Apricot  trained  up  ac- 
cording to  the  old  method,  leaving  above  three- 
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EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE  IL 


«r./. 


An  old  hollaw  Green-gage  Plmn-tree  the  second 
year  after  heading  down.  This  tree  was  veiy  much 
decayed,  having  only  a  few  inches  of  sound  bark  ; 
many  of  the  roots  being  also  rotten  and  decayed 
were  cut  oS,  and  an  incision  made  at  a,  which 
produced  a  fresh  root* 

L    The  first  heading,  close  to  a  bud. 

c,  c.  The  new  wood  and  bark  growing  over 
the  hollow  part  d^  which  is  covered  with  the  Com- 
position. 

e,  Cy  &c.  Where  the  second  year's  heading  was 
performed* 

f^f.  Where  the  foreright  shoots  are  cut  off 
during  the  Winter  or  Spring  pruning* 

jT*  g^  gi  &c.  The  fruit-buds  for  next  year,  as 
they  appear  after  the  foreright  shoots  are  cut  o£^ 
asat^/ 

Fig.  IL 

A  branchy  on  a  larger  scale,  to  show  the  manner 
of  cutting  those  foreright  shoots,  which  are  fiili 
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of  fruit  buds.  This  should  be  done  at  A,  h^  but 
not  till  the  fixiit  is  set  ^  they  afterwards  form  into 
dugs,  as  j,  i. 

Fig.  UI. 

Aa  o]d  branch,  pruned  in  the  common  way, 
covered  over  with  canker,  and  producing  only 
small  weak  shoots,  leaving  the  wall  mostly  naked. 


II  4 
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EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE  III 


fig.  r. 

> 

Atf  old  hollow  Peacb-tre^  after  the  last  nail- 
ing in  Summer,  which  had  been  headed  down  at  a, 
foar  years  ago.  The  hollow  is  covered  over  with 
the  Composition^  and  now  nearly  filled  up.  The 
heading  must  always  be  done  as  near  to  a  bud  as 
possible. 

bf  b,  &c.  Where  the  forked  branches  are  to  be 
cut,  when  the  small  shoots  r,  e,  &c.  are  fir 
enough  advanced,  that  these  may  be  trained  hori- 
zontally. 

When  a  shoot  has  single  fruit  buds  to  the  top, 
as  at  df  it  must  not  be  shortened,  but  laid  in  at 
full  length ;  or,  if  not  wanted,  it  must  be  cut  clean 
out 

Fig.  11. 

A  branch  on  a  larger  scale. 

e,  e.  Are  double  flower-buds,  with  wood-buds 
between  them :  the  shoots  should  always  be  cut  at 
such;  but  never  at  a  single  flower-bud,  as  at  jT; 
otherwise  the  shoot  would  die  to  the  next  wood-bud } 
and,  if  the  pruning  were  done  in  a  careless  man- 
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tier,    would  endanger   the  whole  shoot.     Those 
aboveyare  all  wood-buds. 

■ 

Fig.  III. 

A  branch  of  an  old  Peach-tree  pruned  in  the 
common  way,  which  should  be  cut  at  g^  and  the 
young  wood  will  soon  cover  the  wall. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE  IV. 


An  old  Cherry-tree  headed  down  at  c.  Before 
this,  its  branches  were  covered  with  the  gum  and 
canker,  as  Fig.  11. 

The  foreright  shoots  should  be  tacked  in,  as 
directed  for  Fears ;  and  at  the  fall  of  the  lea^  or  in 
the  month  of  February,  they  should  be  cut  at  a  \ 
these  form  the  fruit-buds  6,  bj  &c.  all  over  the  tree. 

c,  c,  &c.  The  cicatrices  where  the  leading  shoot 
was  headed  in  different  seasons. 

(/,  d.  The  Composition  applied  where  large 
limbs  were  cut  off. 

Fig.  JL 

A  branch  of  this  tree  before  it  was  headed  down. 

e,  e^  &c.  Branches  injudiciously  pruned  in 
Summer ;  which  brings  on  the  death  of  the  shoot, 
and  afterwards  the  gum  and  canker  on  the  tree. 

f^fj  &c.  The  gum  and  canker  in  the  last  stage^ 
which  corrodes  the  whole  tree  if  not  carefully 
extirpated. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE  V. 


An  old  Cherry-tree,  restored  from  two  or  three 
inches  of  live  bark,  taken  from  the  wait,  and  planted 
out  as  a  dwatpf  standard  \  now  v^y  fruitful.  - 

a,  a. '  The  cicMrices  where  it  was  headed  down 
the  first  and  second  time. 

b.  rthe  Uolldw  covered  with  the  Compbi^tion, 
and  now'  nearly  filled  up  with  sound  wood. 


f 

\ 


> . 
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EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE  VL 


Fig.  I. 

An  old  cankery  A{^le-tree»  headed  down  four 
years  ago,  now  bearing  great  plenty  of  fine  fruit. 

a.    Where  it  was  first  headed  down. 

b  and  c.  Two  wounds  covered  with  the  Compo- 
sition, an.d  now  nearly  filled  up  with  sound  wood. 

The  part  of  the  trunk  below  a  shews  the  cankery 
state  of  the  bark ;  which  rough  cankery  bark  must 
always  be  pared  ofl^  otherwise  it  will  infect  the 
new. 

Fig.U. 

A  branch  shewing  the  method  of  keeping  a  r^u- 
lar  succession  of  bearing  wood. 

d.  A  branch,  which  has  done  bearing,  to  be  cut 
at  e,  and  which  is  succeeded  by  the  branch  jT;  when 
that  also  is  tired  of  bearing,  it  is  to  be  cut  at  g^  and 
will  be  succeeded  by  the  branch  h  ;  and  when  that 
also  is  worn  out,  it  is  to  be  cut  ofi*at  i.  By  pro- 
ceeding in  this  manner,  you  will  always  be  Me  to 
keep  a  regular  succession  of  fine  bearing  wood. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE  VII. 


This  Plate  represents  ah  old  decayed  Pear-tree, 
with  four  stems,  which  was  headed  down,  all  but 
the  branch  C,  and  the  young  wood  trained  in  the 
common  way,  or  fen-fashion. 

A,  Af  A.  Young  wood  producing  the  fine  lai:ge 
fruit  B. 

C.  An  old  brsuich  pruned  in  the  common  Vay, 
having  laige  spurs  standing  out  a  foot. or  eighteen 
inches,  and  producing  the  diminutive,  kemelly, 
and  ill-flavoured  fruit  2),  not  fit  to  be  eaten. 

The  two  Pears  B  and  2),  represented  in  the 
Plate  of  their  natural  size,  grew  on  the  tree  at  the 
same  time. 

a.  Of  Of  &c.  Wounds  in  the  stems  of  the  tree, 
with  the  Composition  applied,  as  they  appeared 
when  the  ecj^s  of  the  bark  began  to  grow  over 
them. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE  A^II. 


Fig.L 

An  old  decayed  Beurr6  Pear-tree  headed  down 
atj^  and  restored  from  one  inch  and  a  half  of  live 
bark. 

a,  a,  a,  &c.   The  fruit-buds  for  the  present  year. 

i,  6,  by  &c.  Those  forming  for  next  year. 

c,  c,  &c.  The  footstalks  of  the  fruit  of  last  year, 
on  which  are  forming  buds  for  bearing  in  the 
second  year. 

rf,  rf,  &c.  The  foreright  shoots  as  they  appear 
before  they  are  cut  off  at  e,  in  the  Autumn  or 
Spring  pruning. 

rf.  The  manner  of  tucking  in  the  foreright 
branches. 

fyfy  he.  Cicatrices  of  the  different  headings, 
which  cause  the  leading  shoot  to  produce  horizontal 
shoots. 

gj  g.    Large  wounds,   having  the  Composition 

applied,  healing  up. 

Fig.  U. 

An  old  branch  of  the  same  tree  before  it  was 
headed  down,  trained  and  pruned  in  the  old  way, 

17 
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with  spurs  standing  out  a  foot,  or  a  foot  and  a  half  ^ 
from  the  wall ;  and  the  rough  bark,  infested  with 
a  destructive  insect,  which  is  described,  and  a 
method  of  cure  given,  in  Chap.  XXVI 1 1.  See 
Coccus  and  Plate  IX.  Fig.  HI. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE  IX. 


Fig.  I. 

An  old  Bergamot  Pear  headed  down  at  the  cica- 
trix a,  taken  from  the  wall  and  planted  out  as  a 
dwarf  standard. 

b.  A  wound,  covered  with  the  Composition, 
where  a  large  upright  shoot  was  cut  oS,  to  give 
the  leading  shoot  freedom  to  grow  straight 

Fig.  It. 

The  different  appearances  of  the  insect  so  de- 
structive to  Pear-trees,  mentioned  in  the  Chapter 
ON  Insects,  under  the  head  Caterpittar^^p.  988. 

This  insect  is  inclosed  in  a  case,  and,  when 
fixed  on .  the  leaf  on  which  it  feeds,"^  appears  as 
represented  at  a,  a,  a,  which  is  about  its  natural 
size. 

b.  The  case  magnified. 

c.  The  case,  with  the  insect  in  motion,  mag- 
nified. 

d.  The  insect  magnified. 

e.  The  Moth. 

/    The  Chrysalis. 

g.    The  Chrysalis  magnified. 


Tig.2. 
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Fig.  III. 

The  Coccus  which  mfests  Peach,  Nectarine,  and 
Pear-trees. 

Of  a,  a.  The  insect,  the  natural  size,  on  a 
branch  of  a  Pear-tree. 

bp  bj  b.    The  same  magnified 


It  It 
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.  EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE  X. 


sac 


Of  a,  flf,  &c.  The  youiig  bearing  wood  of  a  Vine 
trained  in  a  Serpentine  manner,  with  the  buds  for 
the  present  year  appearing.  These  shoots  are 
generally  cut  out  in  the  Winter  pruning,  as  low  as 
c,  c,  c,  &c.  to  produce  wood  for  next  year. 

The  shoots  6,  6,  &c.  produce  fruit  in  the  usual 
manner,  and  also  young  wood  for  the  following 
year,  which  must  not  be  topped,  but  only  have 
the  side  shoots  picked  off.  Two  or  three  of  the 
strongest  young  shoots  from  each  of  those  6,  6, 
&a  will  be  sufficient,  and  they  must  be  laid  in  at 
full  length. 


riatd  X 
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EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE  XL 


Graftiko  in  the  rind,  shoulder-grafting,  or 
crown  grafting.  * 

a.     The  stock-grafted. 

h.  The  manner  of  raising  the  bark  to  receive 
the  cion  or  graft. 

c.  The  graft  prepared  fbr  inserting. 

F^.  11. 

Cleftrgrafting,  stock-grafting,  or  slit-grafting. 

d.  The  stock  grafted. 

e.  The  stock  prepared  for  receiving  the  graft. 
f.     The  cion  ready  for  inserting. 

d.  d.  d.  Different  views  of  incisions  made  ibr 
the  piupose  of  obtaining  young  wood. 

e.  A  young  shoot  coming  out  at  the  lower  part 
of  the  incision. 

Fig,  III. 

Whip-grafting,  or  tongue-grafting. 

K  K  2 
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g.  The  stock  grafted. 

A.  The  stock  prepared. 

i.  The  graft  prepared  for  inserting. 


Inoculating  or  budding. 

k.  The  manner  of  making  the  incision  in  the 
bark. 

/•     The  bud  inserted,  and  the  bark  laid  over  it 

m,  A  shoot,  showing  the  manner  of  cutting  off 
the  buds. 

n.  A  vessel,  with  a  little  loam,  covered  with 
wet  moss,  to  stick  the  lower  end  of  the  shoot  in, 
to  keep  it  moist  till  used. 

o.     A  bud  taken  oSy  and  ready  for  inserting. 


F^.  V.  and  VL 

Inarching,  or  grafting  by  approach. 

p.     Grafting  on  a  stock  in  a  pot. 

q.  Grafting  on  a  stock  growing,  near  the  tree, 
from  which  it  is  to  be  grafted  on. 

r,  s.     The  shoot  and  stock  prepared. 

/,  /.  Two  branches  inarched,  where  the  na- 
tural ones  had  failed,  now  properly  united  with 
the  body  of  tlie  tree ;  the  lower  parts  being 
cut  off. 

Uy  u.  Two  branches  lately  inarched  for  the  same 
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purpose,  and  when  properly  united  with  the  stem, 
are  to  be  cut  off  at  u^  u,  u^  u. 

Wf  X.  The  manner  of  preparing  the  stock  and 
graft 

V.  A  natural  shoot  coming  out  where  the  branch 
was  inarched  the  preceding  year. 


It  It  d 
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EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE  XU. 


I— — ti 


This  plate  represents  an  old  stunted  oak,  which 
was  headed  down  about  six  years  ago.  At  that 
time  it  was  full  oS  wounds  and  blemishes,  nov 
nearly  healed. 

a.  The  place  where  the  tree  was  headed,  after- 
wards covered  with  the  Composition. 

6,  by  b.  Three  young  shoots  produced  since 
heading;  there  were  several  others,  which  were 
cut  down  as  they  advanced  in  growth:  the  two 
remaining  side  ones  are  also  to  be  cut  down,  and 
only  the  middle  one  left,  which  will  in  time  cover 
the  wound  a,  and  form  a  proper  tree. 

c,  c,  c.  Remains  ^f  the  old  wounds,  covered 
with  the  Composition,  and  now  almost  healed  up. 


An  oak. 


5fE 
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EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE  XIII. 


Fig.  1.  A  tool  for  cutting  out  the  dead  and  de* 
cayed  parts  of  hollow  trees.  It  has  two 
wooden  handles  which  may  be  of  any 
convenient  length. 

S.  Another  tool  with  one  handle  for  cutting 
out  dead  wood.  This  is  made  narrower 
than  the  former,  and  is  to  be  used  in 
places  where  Fig.  1.  cannot  be  admit- 
ted. 

S,  A  small  saw  with  double  teeth,  thin  on 
the  back,  for  cutting  off  small  branches, 
&c 

4.  A  long  knife  with  a  concave  edge. 

5.  A  pruning  knife  with  a  convex  edge. 

6.  A  tool  in  shape  of  a  curiy-comb  for  scrap- 
ing moss,  &c.  off  the  stems  and  branches 
of  trees  :  one  of  the  scrapers  has  teeth ; 

the  other  is  plain.     The  back  of  this  '^^ 

tool,  and  the  edges  of  the  scrapers,  are 
a  little  concave. 

7.  A  large  double-toothed  saw  for  cutting 
off  large  branches. 

8.  A  tool  resembling  a  hedge-bill  for  cutting 
branches,  &c 

K  K  4 
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9*  A  small  tool  with  only  one  8haq>  edge, 
to  be  used  in  places  where  Fig.  II.  can- 
not be  admitted. 

10.  A  knife^  with  two  blunt  edges,  for  scrap- 
ing off  rotten  wood,  &c.  where  the  Com- 
position  is  to  be  applied. 

11.  A  large  chisel  with  a  strong  plate  of  iron 
screwed  upon  the  face  of  it,  like  a  double 
iron  for  a  plane,  to  prevent  its  running  in 
too  far  where  the  tree  is  cross-grained. 

12.  A  tool  in  form  of  a  sickle,  without  teeth* 
This  is  to  scrape  stems  and  branches  of 
trees  on  the  side  next  the  wall. 

N.  B.  The  tools  represented  by  Fig.  1,  2.  6* 
and  11.,  have  handles  of  different  lengths,  to  be 
used  as  occasion  requires. 

Besides  the  above-mentioned  tools,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  have  an  adze,  and  chisels  and  gouges 
of  different  forms  and  sizes.  Crooked  chisels,  like 
those  used  by  carvers,  will  be  found  very  useful  in 
clearing  small  wounds  from  dead  and  rotten  woocL 
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xVCARUSy  on  Trees,  how  to  destroy,  877. 

on  Melons,  how  to  destroy,  381. 

ALMONDS,  different  sorts  of,  282. 

Propagation  o?  283. 

How  to  prune,  283. 

Planting  of,  284. 

How  to  preserve,  285. 

ANTS,  how  to  destroy  them,  398. 
APHIDES,  described,  374.. 

How  to  destroy,  375. 

APPLES,  different  sorts  of,  92. 

— What  sort  of  trees  to  choose,  137. 

Heading  of  Dwarfs,  137« 

Heading  down  old  Trees,  138. 

Hollow  trees,  how  to  be  treated,  140. 

— —  Trees  that  are  very  cankery,  or  have  ill-formed 

heads,  should  be  headed  down,  140. 
— — — —  Pruning  of  Apple-trees,  141. 

•— The  advantage  of  heading  down  young  trees 

in  the  Nursery,  142. 

Espaliers  and  Dwarfi,  144. 

Of  borders  and  cross  walks,  144. 

—  How  to  improve  the  soil,  145. 

— —  Manure  for  Apple-trees,  146. 

Grafting  of  old  Trees,  147- 

■  Use  of  the  Composition  in  grafting,  148* 
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APRICOTS,  difierent  sorts  of,  2. 

■  Proper  Trees,  preparing  the  borders^  and 

planting,  6,  ?. 

Heading  and  training  7. 

■  Shortening  the  horizontal  shoots,  7. 

■  Old  and  decayed  trees,  how  to  manage,  8. 
— — — —  Injuries  sustained  by  cutting  or  breaking  off 

large  branches,  how  to  remedy,  8. 
-—-———  Canker,  to  cure,  8. 
— — — ^—  Topping  young  shoots,  9. 

■  Young  shoots  should  be  unnailed  after  the 

fall  of  the  lea(  10. 
^  Pruning,  10. 

—————  Otgections  to  Autumnal  pruning,  JO, 

• •  Covering  of  Apricots,  11. 

■  How  to  have  early  and  late  crops,  12. 
— — —  Best  sorts  for  standards,  12. 

B 

BARBERRIES,  diflerept  sorts  o^  268. 
——>•——  Raising  and  pruning  of,  269. 
BIRDS,  to  preserve  fruit  from  them,  402. 
BLIGHTS,  what  they  are,  and  remedies  for  tjiem^  S69 

to  873. 
BOMBYXj,  how  to  destroy,  S96. 
BUDDING,  how  performed,  318. 

Observations  on  budding  325* 

Use  of  the  Composition  in  buddings  326. 


CANKER,  the  description  and  causes  of  it,  358. 

"  Does  not  arise  from  the  nature  of  the  soU,  359. 

*  ,Does   not    proceed    from    the    roots    to   the 
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branches,    but    from    the   branches   to    the 
roots,  S60. 
CANKER,  To  cure,  861. 
CATERPILLARS,  how  to  destroy,  S88. 
CHERMES,  how  to  destroy,  S9S. 
CHERRIES,  different  sorts  of,  75. 

'Planting  of  them,  88. 
— —  Pruning  and  training,  88. 

I  I  Heading  down,  its  advantages,  and  how  per- 
formed, 83. 

-^-—  Incisions  for  producing  new  wood,  84. 

— — ^"  ■■  The  Canker  in  Cherry-trees,  how  to  cure, 

85. 
— — — — *  The  bad  effects  of  the  common  way  of  prun- 
ing, and  a  remedy,  86. 

' —  Heart  Cherries,  how  to  prune,  train,  &c.  86. 

Value  of  Cherries,  87. 

— ^— — ^—  Large  Cherry-trees  at  Ashted-park,  Surrey, 

87.  note. 

— ^ Manner  of  treating  trees  that  produce  spurs, 

88.  J 

— ^—  Advantages  of  the  new  method  of  pruning 

and  training,  89. 

'  Heading  down  of  old  trees,  91. 

CHESNUTS,  Different  sorts  of,  cultivated  in  England, 

290. 

Excellent  timber,  290. 

— '  Great  Chesnut  of  Tortworth,  291. 

— — Several  large  trees  at  Ashted-park,  near 

Epsom,  291.  note. 

■  Propagation  of,  292. 

— — ^-—  Gathering  and  keeping  of  Chesnuts  in  Win- 
ter, 293. 

— —  Sowing,  and  management  of  Chesnuts  in 

the  Nursery,  293. 
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CHESNUTS,  Planting  out,  295. 

Heading  down,  296. 

Grafting,  297. 

CICADA,  how  to  destroy,  897. 
COCCUli  Description  of  die  Coccus,  384. 

How  to  destroy  the  Coccus,  885. 

-^— — —  A  new  tribe^  and  first  appearance  of  them  in 

England,  887. 
COMPOSITION,  Directions  for  making  and  applying 

it^  453. 
■  Additional  Instructions,  456. 

COVERING  of  Fruit  Trees  to  shelter  them  finm  boa^ 

&C.  11.62.  237. 
CURRANTS,  different  sorts  o^  257. 

' Propagation  of,  258. 

-— — ^-^— —  Black  Currants,  good  for  Coughs  and 

Colds,  258.  noie. 

Planting  of,  259. 

— ^  How  to  have  an  early  crop,  259. 

Pruning  o^  260. 

— — — — *^-  To  preserve  them  from  insects,  261. 
^— — — —  Suckers  must  be  stocked  up,  262. 

£ 
EARWIGS,  to  destroy,  397. 


FIGS,  different  sorts  of,  232. 
■  Raising  o^  235. 

Pruning  and  traming  of  Fig-trees,  235« 

Sheltering  them  in  Winter,  287. 

— — —  Cautions  about  uncovering,  287* 
1  To  forward  the  ripening  of  figs,  237. 
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FIGS,  Leaves,  and  footstalks  of  late  fruit  to  be  taken  off, 

■'  Training,  and  the  distance   at  which   Fig-trees, 

should  be  planted,  240. 

— —  Of  sheltering  standard  Fig-trees  from  fit>st,  240. 
■  Heading  down  of  Fig-trees,  241. 

'  Figs  may  be  dried  for  Winter  use,  241. 

FILBERTS.    See  Nuts. 

FLIES.    See  Wasps. 

FRUIT-ROOMS.    See  the  following  Article. 

FRUIT-GATHERING.  The  time  and  manner  of  ga- 
thering Apples  and  Pears,  and 
of  canying  them  to  the  fruit- 
room,  S49. 

■  Of  sweating,  and  laying  up  Ap- 

ples and  Pears  on  the  shehres 
851. 

—  How  to  keep  them  in  baskets,  S54. 

— — — And  in  jars,  354. 

«—« ^  — _ Of  packing  fruit  for  carriage,  S55. 

G 

GARDEN,  A  proper  situation  for  one,  826. 

— — —  How  to  shelter  it  by  clumps,  829. 

— Of  cross  rows  of  Fruit  trees  for  shelter,  SSO. 

■ Of  laying  out  a  garden,  381. 

Soil,  331. 

'  Form  and  Siae,  332. 

— — —  Slips,  outside  of  the  wall,  332. 

Chevaux  de  frize,  for  paling  832.  note. 

Of  watering  a  Garden,  383. 

' Quarters  and  Walks,  334. 

■  ' Draining,  335. 

Borders  under  the  walls,  336. 
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GARDEN,   The  Melon-ground  and  Pits,  337. 

Plan  of  a  garden  proper  to  be  had,  SS8- 

Of  Gaxdea  Walls,  338. 

GATHERING  OF  FRUIT.    See  Fruit-gatherii^g.    7j^^^ 
GOOSEBERRIES,  different  sorts  of,  247*  ^ 


"T^**"^-.^ 
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list  of  the  largest  new  sorts  Croat 
Lancashire,  with  the  colour  and 
weight,  2M. 

Propagation,  and  planting  of  ^SO, 
251. 

Pruning,  252. 

Great  attention  paid  to  the  cultiFa- 
.  tion.of  Gooseberries  about  Man- 
chester, 253. 

Of  early  and  late  sorts,  254. 

Meibod  of  destroying  Caterpillars  on 
the  bushes,  256. 


QBAFTING,  Definitim,  &Ci  of,  303. 

. —  On  thetihoice  of  Grafts  or  Cions,  306. 

■    Choice  of  Stocks^  307. 

'    Tools  necessary  in  Grafting,  308. 

' Ghrafting  clay,  309. 

— _—_—  A  composition  of  Bees-wax,  &c.  instead  of 

day,  310. 
-<—————<-  Different  ways  of  Grafting,  310,  311. 

I  Grafling  in  the  rind,  or  shoulder-grafting, 

311. 

,    I  Cleft-grafting,  312. 

■  Whip,  or  Tongue-grafting,  313. 

■  Grafling  by  approach,  314. 

■        Grafting  in  the  root,  315. 
■'  Observations  on  Grafting,  and  the  advan- 

tage of  using  the  Plaster-Composition 
instead  of  day,  316. 
GUM,  a  disease  in  Fruit-Trees,  how  to  cure,  365. 
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HONEY-DEW  described,  368. 

• ,  How  to  be  treated,  S69. 

I 

INOCULATION.    See  Buddikg. 
INSECTS.    See  Aphis,  Acahus*  Coccus,  &c. 

L 

LintE-WATER,  how  to  make,  376. 
— — __  its  Use,  377. 

M 

MANURE  for  Fruit-Trees,  145. 

MEDLARS,  difierent  sorts  of,  245. 

—————  Manner  of  Treatment,  246. 

— — *- —  Should  be  planted  at  a  distance  from  Appfes 

and  Pears,  246. 
MICE,  how  to  destroy,  406. 
MILDEW,  what  it  is,  S67. 

■         Remedy  for  it,  S68. 
MOSS,  to  destroy,  and-  prevent  from  growing  on  Fruit* 

Trees,  347. 
MULBERRIES,  when  introduced  into  England,  271. 
-—---—----—  Large  ones  at  Sion-House,  the  Priory 

near  Stanmore,  and  at  Chelsea,  271, 

272. 

— __  Sorts  cultivated  in  England,  272. 

——*-.—__  Their  propagation,  27S. 

"—^ Planting  of,  274. 

'   '  Pruning  of,  275. 

■    Of  Defects  and  Diseases,  and  renovating 
old  Trees,  275. 
■  Treated  of  by  Gerarde  in  1597,  276. 
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NECTARINES)  di&retit  sorts  o£,  67. 
— — ^— — —  Management  ot,  72. 

—————  Greatly  infested  with  I^arwigs,  &;c^  72. 

— — ^  Unnailing  and  watering  73. 

«  Thinning  the  fruit  and  picking  off  the 

leaves,  7S. 
— — — — — —  How  to  prolong  the  succession,  73. 

NUTS  AND  FILBERTS,  different  sorts  of,  286. 
--——--————  Propagation  o^  287. 

—  Trainings  288. 

—————  Keeping  o^  in  Winter,  289. 

O 

OBSERVATIONS  on  the  Diseases,  Defects,  and  lumries 

of  Fruit  and  Forest  Trees.    JPub- 

lished  by  order  of  Government 

Introduction,  411« 
— — — What  led  to  the  discoveiy  of  the 

Composition,  418. 
'  Enquiries  of  the  Commissioners  on 

the  effects  of  the  Composition,  414. 
.  Mr.  Nichols'  estimate  of  damaged 

timber  brought  into  Portsmouth 

Dock,  415.  note* 
^  General  Observaticms  on  the  diseases 

of  Trees,  420. 
—————— On    the    Management   of  Forest 

Trees,  422. 
——————  First  Trial  of  the  Composition  on 

Forest  Trees,  427. 
■  Of  raising  young  timber  bom  old 

roots  or  stumps,  429. 
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OBSERVATIONS,  &a    Correspondence  with  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  Land  Revenue, 

A  Letter  from  the  Commissioners  to 

the  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  ap- 
pointed by  Parliament  to  examine 
the  experiments  in   Kensington 
Gardens^  MS. 
■  Report  on  the  above  examination, 

448. 

. — ■  Directions  for  making  and  apply- 

ing the  Composition,  458. 

Additional  Directions  for  making 

and  applying  the  Composition  t 
and  for  preparing  the  trees,  espe- 
cially hollow  ones,  for  receiving 
it,  456. 

..  Success  of  several  Experiments  since 

publishing  the  Observations,  &c. 
468. 

'■  The  best  method  of  raising  Oaks, 

468. 

. , Of    planting  Chesnuts  for  copse 

wood,  469. 

,  Letters  attesting  the  efficacy  of  the 

Composition  in  different  cUmates, 
472—479. 

ORANGE  TREES,  directions  for  heading  down,  481. 

ORCHARD,  its  situation,  size,  and  soil,  841. 

• Proper  Trees,  34 1 . 

Preparing  the  ground  for  planting,  843. 

■  Planting,  344. 

.....__  Of  draining  a  wet  soil,  346. 

— An  annual  wash  for  trees,  847. 

L  L 
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PAPILIO,  how  to  destroy,  396. 
PEACHES,  difiPerent  sorts  of,  36. 

Of  the  soil  and  borders  for,  52. 

■  Draining  a  wet  soil,  53. 

—————  A  sour  wet  clay,  how  to  treat,  54. 
■ Of  the  choice  of  Peach-Trees,  54. 

■  Preparing  the  borders  and  planting,  54'. 
Heading,  topping,  pruning,  and  training,  55. 

Pruning,  training,  and  nailing  of  old  Trees, 

59. 
Of  making  incisions,  59. 
The  canker,  60. 

The  superfluous  foreright  shoots  to  be  rubbed 
off  and  the  small  branches  to  be  tucked  in, 
60. 
Of  brushing  off  the  leaves  in  Autumn,  and 

unnailing  the  young  branches,  61. 
Shreds  that  have  been  once  used  should  be 
soaked  in  boiling  hot  soapsuds,  to  kill^  the 
eggs  of  insects  before  they  are  used  again, 
62. 
Of  covering  Peach-Trees,  and  thinning  the 
fruit,  62. 
The  great  advantage  of  using  the  Compo- 
sition, 63. 

-  Of  watering  and  mulching,  63. 

» The  late  side-shoots  must  be  taken  ofij  64. 

— Of  picking  off  the  leaves,  65. 

'"  To  procure  a  regular  succession,  65. 

■        Sorts  for  North  and  East  walls,  65. 

■■  Peaches  and  Nectarines  grown  on  the  same 

tree,  66. 
PEARS,  different  sorts  of,  149. 
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PEARS,  Choice  of  Trees,  and  planting,  184, 185. 

Heading,  187. 

Stunted  trees,  how  to  treat,  187- 

Pruning,  187. 

■  '       Cankery  Trees,  how  to  treat,  188. 

Experiments   on  unfruitful,  old   and  decayed 

Trees,  189. 
■■         A  comparative  statement  of  the  produce  of  trees 

by  the  old   and   new   way  of  pruning  and 

training,  189.  -  ^ 
Description  of  an  old  Beurre  Pear-Tree  restored 

from  1^  inch  of  sound  bark,  191. 

■  Of  training  trees  that  are  headed  down  near  to 

the  place  where    they   have    been    grafted^ 

192. 
"  Of  the  Canker  and  its  Remedy,  193. 

— — -  Shortening  the  foreright  shoots,  194. 

■  Of  decayed  and  rotten  roots»  194. 

Trenching  the  borders,  194. 

A  remedy  for  stunted  Pears,  195. 

— ThjB  distance  at  which   Pear-trees  should  be 

planted  from  each  other,  196.        ■  _ 

Of  borders,  and  the  proper  depth  of  mould,  197* 

— How  the  Trees  ought  to  be  treated  in  a  clayey 

soil,  198. 
Proper  small  crops  for  the  borders,  198. 


PHALJENiE,  how  to  destroy,  395. 

See  BoMBYX. 

POISON,  for  Vermin.     See  Rats  and  Mice.  •   -' 

PLUMS,  diflTerent  sorts  ofj  14. 

Choice  of  Trees,  management  of  the  Bonlers; 

and  planting,  28. 

Heading  down,  29. 

'  Distance  at  which  Plum-trees  should  be  planted, 

29. 
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PLUMSy  Triuxiing  and  shortening  the  leading  shoot,  SO. 
— — Preparing  Wall-trees  for  standards,  and  trans- 
planting th^m,  SO* 

■  Trenching  the  Borders^  3  J. 

— —  Of  standards  in  Orchards,  and  ttwsncts  m  Gar- 
dens, 81. 
— —  Of  Cross-rows  in  Gardens,  S2. 

■  ■  Of  pruning  and  restoring  old  atid  decayed  trees, 

32. 

— Of  foreright  shoots,  33. 

'  '   '      Sheltering  from  frosts  and  cold  winds,  34. 

■        The  Composition  ought  always  to  be  a]^Iied 

after  the  knife,  35. 
'-   ^"    ■  Of  thinning  the  fruit,  35. 
POTS,  number  of,  in  a  cast,  210.  note. 

Q 

QUINCES,  best  sort  of,  for  the  kl^heh  garden,  242. 
.*— ^,— .— ..  Propagation,  planting,  and  pruning  of  them, 

243. 

— ' Rough  bark,  and  bark-bound  ttees,  244. 

"  " '  Should  be  planted  at  a  distance  from  Apples 

and  Pears,  244. 

R 

RASPBERRIES,  different  sorts  of,  263. 

'  ■  Propagation  and  planting,  265. 

■  Watering  and  staking,  265. 

— — ■  —  Prmiing,  266. 

■  The  time  they  will  continue  in  a  bear- 

ing state,  267. 
RATS,  how  to  destroy  them,  402. 
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SERVICfi,  different  sorts,  277. 

The  ctdtivated  Service,  ^77. 

■  How  propagated,  278. 


-  Training  and  pruning,  278. 

-  The  Moanudn  Service,  6r  Mottntslin  Ash,  279. 
-i  Its  Propagaddn,  479r 

-  Training,  279. 

-  The  Maple-leaved  Service,  280. 
Its  propagatibn,  trainings  See.  281* 


SLUGS,  to  destroy^  400. 
SNAILS,  to  destroy,  400. 
SPHINX,  to  destroy,  395. 
STOCKS  for  grafting  on,  choice  of,  S08. 


THRIPS,  how  to  destroy,  S94, 

TRANSPLANTING  of  old  trees,  31.  note. 

TREES.     For  the  Management  of  Fruit-trees.     See  Av' 

VLESy  Pears,  Plums,  8tc. 

— Forest  trees,  how  to^  manage.  See  **  Observa- 
tions on  the  Diseases,  Defects,  &c  of 
Trces.^* 

TftAPS  for  catching  Vermin.     See  RAts  and  Mice. 


VEGETABLE  Mould,  how  produced,  145. 
VINES,  different  sorts  of,  199. 

Of  propagating  Vines  from  seed,  210. 

— — — — from  cuttings,  213. 

'  from  layers,  216. 


Of  choosing  Vines  from  the  Nursery,  217< 
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VINES.    Experiments  and  Observations  on  training  and 

pruning  of  Vines,  219. 
— ^—  Directions  for  training  and  pruning,  2f  I. 

'  Use  of  the  Composition  afler  pruning,  226. 
■   ■  Directions  for  watering  Vines,  227. 

Of  preserving  Grapes  from  Flies,  Wasps,  &c.  228. 

Of  picking  oiF  the  leaves,  229. 

■  Gathering  and  preserving  Grapes  in  Winter,  230. 

W 

WALNUTS,  different  sorts  cultivated  in  England,  298. 

■■  Propagation  and  treatment  in  the  Nursery, 
299- 

—  Planting  out,  300. 

—  Trimming,  300. 

Walnut-trees,  excellent  timber,  301. 

Value  of  Walnutrtrees  at  Beddington  Park, 

annually,  301.  note. 

■  Leaves  o^  serviceable  in  destroying  Slugs, 

302. 

— — —  Method  of  keeping  Walnuts,  302. 

WASH,  annual,  for  trees,  347. 

WASPS  AND  FLIES,  to  destroy,  ♦OU 

WATERING.     Directions  for  watering  trees,  63. 

■  See  also  Mildew,  Aphis,  Acarus,  &c. 
where  directions  are  given  for  watering 
under  different  circumstances. 
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JANUARY. 

ItIaY   sow   Carrots  and  Spinach  on  borders   of  Fruit 

Trees,  197. 
Begin  to  prune  Vines,  if  mild  season,  213.  223.  498. 

FEBRUARY, 

Scrape  and  wash  Trees,  73.  256.  347.  362.  386.  390. 

Prune  Vines,  223. 

Sow  Vine  Seeds  in  Pots  on  hot-beds,  210. 

Make  Layers  from  Vines,  216. 

Begin  to  head  Fruit  Trees,  x.  &  xi.  (See  April.) 

Prune  Raspberries,  266. 

Transplant  Almonds,  if  wet  soil,  283.  (See  October.) 

May  sowChesnuts,  294.  and  Walnuts,  299.  (See  October.) 

Begin  to  cut  Cions,  from  lateral  branches,  for  grafting,  bc^ 

fore  the  buds  begin  to  3well,  306.  316. 
Begin  cleft  grafting  small  Trees,  311,  312.  499. 
Plant  Fruit  Trees  in  wet  soils,  344. 
Destroy  Slugs,  &c.  388.  400. 

MARCH. 

Begin  Pruning,  10.  55.  58.  422. 

Cherries,  85.    Pears,  192.    Quinces,  243. 

Medlars,  246. 
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StUl  scrape  and  wash  Trees,  75.  256.  347.  S85.  S90. 

Begin  to  make  incisions  in  cankery  Trees,  85.  499. 

Begin  grafting  large  Trees  in  the  Rind,  147.  311.  499. 

Shorten  leading  Shoots  of  Pears,  193. 

Begin  to  plant  out  seedling  Vines  against  Walls,  212. 

Plant  Cuttings,  or  make  Layers  of  Quinces,  243. 

Sow  Seeds  of  Currants,  259. 

Lay  down  Raspberries,  264.  and  Nuts,  287. 

Plant  Cuttings  of  Mulberries,  274. 

Cut  the  Stocks  of  former  year's  inoculated  Trees,  320. 

APRIL. 

Head  down  Fruit  Trees,  especially  fresh  planted  Trees, 

from  now  till  June,  xi.  idi.  7.  83.  138,  139.  187. 
Shorten  horizontal  Shoots,  8. 
Cover  Fruit  Trees  in  blossom,  11.  34.  62.  370. 
Prune  Peaches,  59.    Nectarines,  72.    Cherries,  83.     Ap« 

pies,  141.     Almonds,  283. 
Rub  off  superfluous  fore-right  Shoots,  58.  60.  88. 
Make  incision  on  old  Peaches,  59. 
Uncover  Figs,  if  mild  Season,  239.  and  Almonds,  284. 
Destroy  Caterpillars  on   Gooseberries,   256.    and    other 

Trees,  388.  395. 
Inarch  or  graft  by  approach,  311.  313.  500. 
Renew  the  Composition  of  the  former  Year,  ix.  x. 
Cut  out  injured  parts  of  Trees,  364.  366. 
Cut  dead  Shoots  and  old  fruit  Stalks  off  Trees,  xi.  xii.  359. 

363. 

MAY. 

Thin  Fruit  on  Wall  Trees,  35.  57.  73. 
Rub  off  Spurs  from  Cherry  Trees,  88. 

21 
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Water  to  destroy  the  Acarus  on  Fruit  Trees,  64.  in  Hot- 
houses and  Frames,  378.  882. 

Prune  Apples,  141.  Figs,  235.  Mulberries,  275. 

Burn  Weeds,  wet  Straw,  &c  &c.  to  the  windward  of  Fruit 
Trees  in  blossom,  to  preserve  from  blight,  &c.  347. 

Wash  Trees  that  are  mildewed,  368. 

Destroy  Aphides,  375.  Cocci,  385.  Chermes,  394.  Thrips, 
394.  Phalsnffi  and  Sphinx,  395.  Papilio,  396.  Cicadas, 
397.  Ants,  398.  Slugs,  302.  388.  400. 

JUNE. 

Pinch  off  the  tops  of  leading  shoots  of  Fruit  Trees,  if  too 

strong,  10.  29.  33.  SS^  56.  58.  237. 
Still  head  Fruit  Trees  (see  April),  10.  191.  193. 
Nail  young  Shoots,  65. 61. 
Prune  Pears  a  second  time,  193. 
Begin  escutcheon  grafting,  311. 
Bud  or  inoculate,  from  the  middle  of  this  month  to  middle 

of  August,  320.  500. 
Diy  Grass  Mowings,  for  use^  in  fruit  gathering  time,  349. 

JULY. 

Water  ^nd  mulch  in  dry  weather,  63.  21 7- 

Scarify  the  stunted  Fruit  of  Pears,  195. 

Top  and  nail  Vines,  and  take  off  the  side  Shoots,  222. 

Bud  Pear  Trees,  the  Grafts  of  which  have  failed,  325. 500. 

Thin  Walnuts,  and  pickle  them,  302. 

Destroy  Slugs,  &c.  302. 
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AUGUST. 

Pick  off  Leayes,  by  d^rees»  from  ripaiing  Fruit,  85. 65. 78. 
Hang  vp  Bean  Stalks  to  catch  Ear  Wigs,  &c.  66. 72.  861. 

897. 
Hang  up  Bottles  fiir  Flies  and  Wasp%  72*  229. 401. 
Apple  Trees  may  yet  be  headed  down,  140. 
Shorten  fore-right  Shoots  of  Pears,  194. 
Take  Lights  off  from  Vines  in  Frames,  21 1. 
Water  Vines  in  hot  weather,  217. 227* 
Bud  or  inoculate  Orange  Trees,  821. 

SEPTEMBER. 

Bag  and  cover  Grapes  with  Net  or  Bttntiiie^  228, 229. 402. 
Begin  to  plant  out  well-rooted  Cottiags  of  Gooseberries, 

251.  and  Currants,  258. 
Examine  new-grafted  Trees,  817* 
Gather  Apples  and  Pears,  by  hand,  when  npe,  in  the  nud- 

die  of  the  dxy^  849. 853. 

OCTOBER. 

Plant  Apricot  Trees,  9.  Plums,  28.  Peaches,  54. 

Unnail  young  Shoots^  10. 61. 78. 

Brush  the  Leaves  off'  Trees  gently,  61.  289. 

Wipe  and  turn  Frcdt  that  is  sweating,  after  laying  BrEart^ 
night,  171.  852. 

Take  up  Layers  of  Vines,  217.  Currants,  258.  and  Rasp- 
berries, 264. 

Gather  Grapes,  229. 

Prune  Gooseberries,  252. 
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Sow  Seeds  of  Mountain  Ash,  279* 

Transplant  Almonds,  if  dry  soil,  28S.  (See  February.) 

Sow  Chesnuts,  if  dry  weather,  292.  and  Walnuts,  299. 

(See  February.) 
Pick  up  Walnuts  as  they  drop,  and  pack  them,  S02. 
Plant  Fruit  Trees  in  dry  soils,  S44. 
Wash  Trees,  S89. 

NOVEMBER. 

Collect  leaves  for  Vegetable  Mould,  62. 146. 219. 881.  SM. 

889. 
Cover  Kg  Trees,  237, 288. 
Clear  Fig  Trees  of  the  small  late  Fruit,  240. 
Lay  down  Currants,  258.  and  begin  to  prune  Currant 

Trees,  260. 
Lay  Barberries,  269. 
Plant  Cuttings  ot  Mulberries,  274. 
Sow  Nuts,  287.  and  Chesnuts,  292. 

DECEMBER. 

Pick  and  boil  Shreds,  62.  898. 

Ridge  Borders,  and  sow  Peas  on  the  sides  of  the  Ridges, 

198. sss: 

Look  over  Chesnut  Fruit,  298. 

Collect  Urine  and  Soap  Suds  for  the  Composition,  888. 

Destroy  Caterpillars,  889.   SnaUs,  400.   and   Rats  and 
Mice,  402. 


THE  END. 
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